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The Bureau of 
Water Works and 
Supply, City of 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








Operates two FULTON-DIESEL pumping sta- 
tions. A third station with three large Type ‘‘J’’ 
FULTON-DIESEL Engines, is now being built. 


We have just published Bulletin No. 808, 
subject, “The Type-J FULTON- 
DIESEL. Type “J” units have been in- 
stalled in the Los Angeles Stations. In 
addition to showing views of the plants 
using this type unit, Bulletin No. 808 
lists all the engine sizes and ratings and 
in a convenient table gives the approxi- 


mate dimensions of the engines. Installation in a residential district of the city 
of Los Angeles, California. 











~ 


We will be pleased to send you a copy. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Successful engine builders for over seventy years. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York—-82 Wall St. Dallas, Texas—Praetorian Bldg. 


Havana, Cuba—401, 402, 403 Banco Nacional 
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How Soon Shall We 


Build an American 


Garden City? 


HERE is good reason to hope that a 

combination of forces recently set in 

motion will result before long in the 
financing and building of a real “garden 
city’ in America. Among these forces may 
be mentioned: (1) the conference in New 
York, in April, of 


the bottom of page 614. England has two 
such cities—Letchworth and Welwyn; Amer- 
ica has none. We have, to be sure, some ex- 
cellent examples of well-planned small cities, 
such as Mariemont, Ohio; Longview, Wash.; 
Kingsport, Tenn.; and Garden City, L. L.; 
and of suburban or 





the International 
Federation for Town 
Country Plan- 
and Garden 
(2) the ef- 
forts in behalf of de- 
centralization by the 
New York State 
Commission on 
Housing and Region- 
al Planning, and by 
the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its 


and 
ning 
Cities ; 


of vision put his s 





Why Not a Garden City Foundation? 


Has not the time arrived for the estab- : 
lishment, by some public-spirited man or N. 
woman of large means, of a Garden City 
Foundation, the capital as well as the in- 
come of which would be used for the 
building of new communities? Some of 
the existing foundations can, no doubt, 
use portions of their income for this pur- 
pose; but why should not some American 


this direction? Under proper restrictions 
the risk of loss in capital investment 
would be negligible; and the resulting 
benefits to the world would be far greater 


district developments, 
such as Yorkship 
Village in Camden, 
J.; Forest Hills 
Gardens, New York; 
and the Country Club 
District of Kansas 
City, Mo.; but none 
of these combines all 
of the features of 
the definition here 
quoted. 

At the conference 


lus capital to work in 





Environs and other than if the foundation’s capital funds were at the Town Hall 
regional planning tied up in more traditi ly conservative Club, already men- 
bodies throughout secures. tioned, Ebenezer 
the United States; Howard, founder of 





(3) the publication 

by The Survey, in its Graphic number for 
May, of a notable series of articles on 
regional planning and garden cities; (4) 
the activities. of the City Housing Corpora- 
tion. a limited dividend company, with head- 
quarters in New York City, organized to build 
hetter homes and communities; and (5) 
plans for an association to promote the de- 
velopment of garden cities in America, 
initiated at a luncheon held in New York, on 
May 15, at the Town Hall Club. 

‘\y the leaders of all these movements, who 
are rking in effective harmony, the term 
‘garden city” is used substantially in accord- 

ith the English definition as given at 


the garden city move- 
ment and President of the International Fed- 
eration of Town and Country Planning and 
Garden Cities, outlined the methods employed 
by the English associations at Letchworth and 
Welwyn and pointed out that similar organi- 
zations could be promoted more easily in 
America. He described how the money was 
raised to promote the new cities and showed 
that they had become commercially success- 
ful. Charles S. Bird, Jr., of Boston; Colonel 
Samuel P. Wetherill, Jr., of Philadelphia; 
Alexander M. Bing, President of the City 
Housing Corporation; Richard S. Childs. 
Vice-President of the National Municipal 
League; Lawson Purdy of the Charity Or- 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY HERTS 
DIAGRAM OF TOWN PLAN SHEWING ZONES, OPEN 
PUBLIC SPACES. PUBLIC BUILDINGS & THROUGH ROADS 


Survey Graphic. “In the creatio: 
of new towns there must be o: 
ganizing ability, substantial f 
nancial resources and busines. 
judgment; there should be, a: 
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well, a desire for esthetic an 
social achievement.” After dis- 
cussing some of the factors 
which must be united to build 
a successful garden city, Mr 
Bing states his conclusions as 
follows: 


“There can be no doubt that a 
garden city experiment is desir- 
able and practicable in America. 
Every large city ought to have a 
number of these new communities 
grouped conveniently around it, 
competing with each other to solve 
the social problems which under 
lie the business organization of 
community life. All this can be 
done on a business basis, that is 
to say, through the investment of 
funds. Their gift is unnecessary. 
But the investment should be on 
a limited dividend basis. The 
business success of English limited 
dividend companies can be more 
than duplicated over here. Profit- 
ing by their experience, and aided 
by the greater resources of Amer- 
ica, such an enterprise ought to 
be a great financial success. Ii 
the tremendous energy and re- 
sources which would be mobilized 








ganization Society of New York; and Henry 
James of the Regional Plan of New York, 
were appointed by the meeting as a commit- 
tee to formulate plans for a conference to be 
held in the fall to consider the forming of 
an American Garden City Association. 

The objects of the new association will be 
identical as far as practicable with those of 
like organizations in England, although varied 
to some extent to suit American conditions. 
Among the possible variations suggested at 
the conference were: not making the restric- 
tion regarding size quite definite; wedges as 
an alternative to belts of permanent reserva- 
tions of open land; and definitely and perma- 
nently zoning the use of the land as an alter- 
native to public ownership, if the latter should 
prove impracticable. 

As pointed out by Mr. Bing in the May 


for such an undertaking were to 

ys be harnessed to that abundant 
store of idealism which is latent in us, splendid 
results might be loked for. 

“In the feverish rush of our huge, stone-en- 
crusted cities we must seek some relief for the 
great masses of the population upon whom the 
evils of city life fall with the greatest force. Is 
it not time that we, in America, gave the garden 
city a trial?” 

In order that an actual demonstration may 
soon be made of the garden city idea as 
adapted to American conditions, the members 
of the above-mentioned committee will wel- 
come suggestions as to suitable sites and 
available capital for investment in the enter- 
prise. One thing is certain: such a demon- 
stration, if it shall combine idealism with prac- 
tical business ability, will have a profound 
influence for good on the future of both urban 
and rural life in America. 





a full measure of social life, but no 





A GARDEN CITY DEFINED 


As defined by the founders of the garden city movement in 
‘“‘A garden city is a town planned for heageey and healthy living, of 
surroun 


ded by a 
' land being in public ownership, or held in trust for the community.’’ 


a size that makes possible 
rural belt, the whole of the 
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Riverside Park Improvement Project 


By Albert V. Sielke, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


OMPTROLLER Charles L. Craig’s plan 
for the improvement of Riverside Park, 
New York City, adopted by the Board 
stimate and Apportionment in 1924, is 
under active consideration by the Board. 
> plan transforms about three miles of 
usightly water-front, now occupied by rail- 
id tracks, coal-pockets, garbage dumps, and 
e like, into a beautiful park provided with 


playgrounds, a driveway, a promenade, and 
recreational centers. At the same time it pre- 
serves the utilitarian necessities, but subor- 
dinates them to artistic treatment. 
Landscaping the park and reclaiming the 
lands now under water to the bulkhead line as 
established in 1868 will in some cases extend 
the park approximately 250 feet beyond the 
present shore line. The “Hudson River Es- 
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(See also front cover of this issue) 
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planade,” a 25-foot promenade with a sea-wall 
to be provided throughout the entire length of 
the park from 72nd Street to 129th Street, 
will enable the public to enjoy an unobstruc- 
ted, beautiful and commanding view of the 
Hudson River and its opposite shore. The 
Esplanade is to be bordered with lawns and 
shade trees and will have rest houses pro- 
vided at convenient intervals for the comfort 
of pedestrians. 

The railroad tracks are to be roofed over by 
a new, wide driveway for automobile traffic, 
designed to relieve this greatly over-congested 
district, and to permit the diversion of some 
of the present Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
traffic. This driveway will provide an express 
outlet free from the interruptions and dangers 
of cross-traffic. To the north of 111th Street 
the driveway is to be divided into two parts, 
one connecting with the present Riverside 
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Drive at 115th Street, and the other followins 
the Esplanade to West 129th Street. 

The plan provides for the creation of a park 
and places for real recreation along the river 
front. There will be an area totaling ap- 
proximately 22 acres set aside for play-lawns, 
tennis courts, etc. A fresh-water pool is to 
be provided between 72nd and 75th Streets, 
to be used in the summer for swimming and 
for skating in the winter. Between 77th and 
8ist Streets it is proposed to eliminate the 
piers and convert the present garbage dump 
into a recreation pier with picturesque ac- 
commodations. 

The Comptroller’s plan for the beautification 
of Riverside Park is a simple and well-worked- 
out solution of the problem of converting this 
useless and unsightly strip of land into one of 
the most attractive recreational centers in the 
world, 


Nation-wide Extent of City Planning 


N his paper on “Progress in Planning, 1925,” 
| presented at the International Town, City and 

Regional Planning Conference in New York 
last month, the following figures were given by 
George B. Ford: 

“To-day city planning is active in 22 out of 
the 48 states. It is well launched in all but 6 
of the remainder. During 1924, planning was in 
process in over 350 cities and towns—an increase 
of at least 100 over the year before. There are 
now over 300 city planning and zoning commis- 
sions and at least 7 state associations of planning 
boards. 
people have commissions, and planning commis- 
sions are also currently at work in all but 3 of 
the 60 cities of over 100,000 inhabitants. 

“Complete new towns, laid out according to the 
best planning practice, are being developed by 
Nolen at'Mariemont, O., by Olmsted and Cheney 
at Palos Verdes, Calif., by Hare at Longview, 


Nearly 100 towns of less than 10,000" 


Wash., by Bartholomew at Three Rivers, Texas. 
and by Phillips at Southfield Garden City, Mich 

“Zoning ordinances had been adopted by over 
325 cities and towns up to the end of 1924, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. Of these, 
200 are “comprehensive” ordinances. : 

“Subdivision platting is controlled in hundreds 
of cities and towns, and in at least 10 states for 
a distance of from 3 to 10 miles outside of the 
city limits. Many of these cities have adopted 
complete platting regulations, among which are 
Toledo, Duluth, Allentown, Norfolk, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Memphis, Worcester, Rochester, Spring- 
field, Mass., Los Angeles, Akron, and Haverhill. 
Most fortunately, Secretary Hoover, through his 
Division of Building and Housing and his Zoning 
Committee, is now endeavoring to harmonize and 
improve the platting and planning enabling acts 
in the various states, as they have already done 
with the zoning acts.” 


Appraisal Form for City Health Work 


CAREFULLY prepared appraisal form, or 

rating schedule, for appraising the health 

work of a city, is now available. This form 
has been developed jointly by the American Public 
Health Association’s Committee on Municipal 
Health Department Practice, the American Child 
Health Association, and other agencies of the Na- 
tional Health Council, together with a_ special 
group of city health officers from New England, 
Michigan, and Ohio. 

The American Public Health Association began 
an extensive study of the health work of the larger 
cities of the United States in 1920, and the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association undertook a similar 
study of smaller cities in 1924, both organizations 
including the work of official and unofficial health 
agencies within their surveys. A large amount 
of most valuable information was collected and 
analyzed. With this material tabulated and studied, 
it was not difficult to set up standards of service 
based upon existing attainments in practice rather 
than upon arbitrary and theoretical considerations. 


The standards and values of health work that 
this rating schedule contains provide a most usefu! 
tool for the health officer and sanitarian in judg- 
ing of the completeness of his own work in com- 
parison with the standards and work of other 
cities. The statement of standards and values 1s 
not presented, however, as a completed piece o! 
work, but, like all first edition statements ©! 
standards, will be improved and revised under the 
test of experience. It has been published, therefore. 
for experimental use, and when experience has 
proved its valuable points and discovered its weak 
ones, it will be revised with the assistance ©! 
those who have used it. 

Printed copies of this Appraisal Form for City 
Health Work and of a mimeographed Scheduk 
for Health Survey of Cities can be secured trom 
the Secretary of the American Public Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. Single 
copies are supplied free to members of the ass°- 
ciation and at a cost in quantity to orgamzatiols 
and health departments. 




























By B. C. 


ERE are still many cities in the coun- 
7 try in which a large proportion of the 
paving is water-bound macadam, The 
iaintenance of streets of this type offers a 
roblem to street departments because of 
the ever-increasing motor traffic and the 
heavier transportation units. The city of 
Rockford has aimed to organize its mainte- 
nce and repair work in such a way as to 
ize the necessary expense and to keep 
the streets in first-rate condition. A very 
careful cost system is maintained, so that as 
nearly as possible the exact cost for each 
piece of work is known. 


Equipment 
city of Rockford owns and operates 


following equipment for repairs and 
uintenance: 


ton Kelly-Springfield road rollers with 
fier attachment 

Kelly-Springfield tandem roller. 
ton GMC truck 

Master truck 

n Republic truck 

on Diamond T truck 
n Republic truck 

Master truck 

Holt Caterpillar tractor 

Holt Caterpillar tractor 


steam 
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The Cost of Maintaining Macadam Streets 


Harvey 


City Engineer, Rockford, III. 


One original design stone spreader 

Two 1-ton Ford trucks . 

Two 2-ton Republic trucks with trailers equipped for 
street patrol work 

One concrete mixer 

Two portable air-compressors, together with a very mod- 
ern quarry and stone-crushing plant equipped to 
manufacture from 20,000 to 50,000 cubic yards of 
stone yearly 


Organization 

The department is 100 per cent motorized, 
and skilled mechanics are engaged to operate 
the equipment. The average age of the men 
employed in the department is 40, which is 
low for a municipal organization. There is 
one superintendent of streets, one street fore- 
man on resurfacing work, one street fore- 
man on oiling (this man being a tractor-oper- 
ator), one master mechanic who is respon- 
sible for the equipment, and one quarry super- 
intendent. 

The Quarry 

The quarry is a new venture for the pres- 
ent administration. Operations were begun 
in April, 1924. The first year’s operation has 
shown the cost fairly high, but this is not 
regarded seriously, as it takes time to adjust 
the equipment, make minor repairs and im- 
provements, and build up the organization. 
It is expected to materially reduce costs dur- 















































the 2%-inch stones with bituminous material. 





oo be RESURFACING OLD MACADAM STREETS IN ROCKFORD, ILL. 
penetra’ ‘riying old macadam street prior to grading and reshapin 


tration of the bituminous materia] 





Upper right—Resurfacing the street, 


Lower right—Spreading %-inch stones after pene- 
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ing 1925. 

The stone which is crushed at the quarry 
is a very hard, durable limestone. The 
crusher jaws are set to give four different 
grades of material: No. o material, which is 
dust; No. 1 material, ranging from %4- to %4- 
inch stone; No. 2 stone, which ranges from 
%% to 1% inches; and No. 4, which ranges 
from 1% to 2% inches. 


Resurfacing of Old Macadam Streets 

When it comes time to resurface old mac- 
adam streets, they are scarified to a depth 
sufficient to either raise or lower the crown 
and quarter-points of the streets. The loosened 
base is then graded and thoroughly rolled, 
leaving a smooth and firm base. Stone rang- 
ing from 1% inches to 2% inches is spread 
over the area to a depth of 3 inches. This 
stone is then rolled and compacted enough to 
allow a heavy truck to drive over it without 
causing deep ruts. 

Bituminous material heated to a tempera- 
ture ranging from 225 to 325 degrees Fahren- 
heit, using either heavy tar or heavy asphait, 
is applied at the rate of not less than 1% 
gallons nor more than 1.8 gallons per square 
yard. No. 2 stone or stone ranging in size 
from %-inch to 1%4-inches is then spread uni- 
formly over the whole surface, filling all 
voids. 

This course is then thoroughly rolled, leav- 
ing a firm, uniform surface. The roadway 
is then swept free from all loose particlés of 
stone not held by the bituminous material. 
Then, not less than %-gallon nor more than 
¥%-gallon per square yard of the same kind 
of bituminous material is applied, heated to 
the above described temperature. No. 1 stone 
or stone ranging from %-inch to %-inch in 
size is then uniformly spread over the sur- 
face. 

The roadway is then thoroughly rolled 
again. The same kind of bituminous mate- 
rial heated to the same temperature as be- 
fore is applied at a rate of not less than %- 
gallon nor more than %-gallon per square 
yard. Coarse sand or what is known as tor- 
pedo sand is uniformly spread over the sur- 
face. The surface is then rolled again until 
the bituminous material has a tendency to 
show through the sand. This method has 
been found very successful, and after a few 
months of travel the streets look very similar 
to sheet asphalt pavement. 


Amount and Cost of Resurfacing 
During 1924, 2.276 miles of street were 
resurfaced as described above at a cost shown 
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in detail below: 


ning ont scarifying, 1,060 hours at een 
<ninndhck as cebedibhbedss0+haeenl ,590.00 
Grading roadway after being scarified, 64 hours 
Mt OS par Rawr. <n ccccccsccccccccovnces 
Labor for spreading stone and building up sub- 
grade, 8,182% hours ........-.se+ee0s 
Stone—6,806% cubic yards of crushed stone 
delivered to job at $1.75 per cubic 7 11,911.38 
a Rt - pea gravel delivered to job 
bait, 47 i alone of 110 penetration 
ei 11.5 cents per gallon 12,246.92 
Road Fey Hy of 45 per cent asphalt 
applied at 10.7 cents per gallon........ 535.00 


Bath Olid dadeans cccsecwcbcncdonace $28,418.51 
Number of square yards resurfaced was 4(),995 
Cost per square yard was $0.693. 
The average number of gallons of asphalt usei 
per square yard was 2.71. 


128,00 
1,900.21 


147,00 





In the costs as recorded above, interest on 
the investment of equipment together with 
depreciation on the equipment is included. In 
the cost of the asphalt, car demurrage and 
cost of steam and clerical work are included. 
The bid price on 110 penetration asphalt was 
10.98 cents applied, and the bid price on road 
oil, or 45 per cent asphalt, was 10.65 cents ap- 
plied. 


Surface Treatment of Macadam Streets 

The surface-treating or oiling crew is com- 
posed of the superintendent of streets, who 
acts as supervisor, one foreman who is also 
a tractor operator, two laborers, and four 
truck operators. The equipment consists o/ 
one 5-ton Holt tractor, one stone spreader 
designed by the writer and made by the street 
department, and generally four trucks 
though on some occasions only three truck: 
are necessary, depending on the length o/ 
haul. Two of the trucks are owned by th 
city of Rockford, and the other trucks are 
hired from the company from which mate- 
rial is purchased, based on cost per yard 
delivered. 

When macadam streets are to be resur- 
faced, they are first thoroughly swept. The 
method of cleaning consists in sweeping the 
surface with two motor-driven Elgin pick- 
up sweepers. Two I-ton Ford trucks are 
used for hauling the sweepings to the dump 
The two truck operators and two laborers 
clean all places not accessible to the sweeper 
and shovel all rubbish into the trucks and 
haul it to the dump. The cost of cleaning is 
charged against the street-cleaning fund. 
The average cost per 1,000 square yards for 
cleaning all streets during 1924 was 4148 
cents. 

The bituminous material is applied at a r2tt 
depending upon the condition of the surface 
of the roadway. The average rate of applic 
tion during 1924 was approximately 1 /7-20! 
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SURFACE TREATMENT OF STREETS IN ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Upper left—Spreading gravel prior to oiling. Uppe 
era me 


r right— Spreading bituminous material after road is covered with 


vel. Lower treet patrol outfit with Aviation trailer 


per square yard. Finely graded gravel, 
vn as pea gravel, is then uniformly spread 
the surface of the roadway by the stone 
ider, which operates uniformly to a width 

{ 8 feet. The stone spreader is drawn by a 
ton Holt tractor. The two laborers assist 
loading the stone spreader and scatter 

. gravel whenever necessary. The gravel 
mped directly into the stone spreader. 
have surface-treated as much as 27,232 
yards of pavement in one 8-hour day. 


Cost of Surface Treatment 
ring 1924 a total of 61.647 miles of mac- 
streets was surface treated, making a 
1,113,826 square yards. The total 
r this work was $25,258.41, or a cost 
2267 per square yard. The cost of 
g streets prior to surface treating is 
luded in this cost. The cost of sur- 

eating is figured as follows: 

OILING OF STREETS 


ng with Road Oil 
Streets oiled 


kh. on eae 0.584 
oil used—2,425 gallons @ 10.7c. 

gallem: .kcusabGnbees vouch oGbcaes $259.48 

se ee SS Spe 7,724 

URES PONG. paved dhcs woechveaiead 0.0835 

"= 7 with 4-B Asphalt 

Y an | ee ae 0.253 
sphalt used—1,300 gallons @ 11.5c. 

‘2 se SebESE Obed Mebed cecacce $149.50 


Yards of sand—9 yards @ $1.00 per yard.... 9.00 
2 yards of pea gravel @ $2.00 per yard.... 4,00 
Labor spreading sand and gravel.........+++. 18.60 
ERE SE ry er ee $181.10 
Number of square yards........seesecseeeees 8,201 
Cost POF MANETS FORE s o.oo. cccccccccccccesces 0.0565 

Oiling with 3-B Asphalt 
Sn a, SE ee Wd 6 ccd09 dteneewn<e 10.95 
Gallons of asphalt used—32,824 gallons @ 10c. 

i ME votes and hee see veces 6geenees $3,282.40 
TS SEO in con hese creaceccaeengse 143.19 
483% yards of pea gravel @ $2.00 per yard.. 867.00 
77% yards of No. 1 stone @ $1.00 per yard.. 77.60 
72 hours’ labor spreading stone and dust and 

NS 126 0 be kéke ee eweune wee on 144.00 
63 yards of sand @ $1.00 per yard.......... 63.00 
41 hours’ labor hauling and spreading sand.. 82.00 
og Sa Re a a $4,659.09 
OE, I sn vc ccocscesscecese 185,87 
Average cost per square yard..........sseees 0.0250 

Oiling with Tarvia B 
ee hee 49.91 
Mas ee eee Ree 6 adds wth Genk cceue see $469.89 
th Tite iene ssh aedoeee ns de bese ce€e ce ces 260.25 


1891% yards of pea gravel @ $2.00 per yard. 3,783.00 
130,545 gallons of Tarvia B @ 12c. per gallon 15,645.60 


Tie Tabs ss eens dete cease Genes $20,158.74 
eo I OG Siw ev acccsseveeease 917,031 
Average cost per square yard..........seeee- 0.0219 
Total Oiling 
ye Es 5 che wind oc vane ose e a 61.647 
ee a oe eb deweceenes $25,258.41 
Number of square yards............... neoe Le 
Average cost per square yard........... ba ne 0.02267 


It will be noted that different grades of 
bituminous material have been used for this 
work, the purpose being to determine which 
will give the best results. The materials used 
have been Tarvia B, Texaco 110 penetration 
asphalt, Texaco 45 per cent asphalt or road 
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oil, and Indian Refining Company 200 pene- 
tration asphalt. 

If all surface treatment had been applied 
on an 18-foot roadway, it would cover a dis- 
tance of 556,913 lineal feet, or 105.47 miles. 


Experiment with Gravel Spread Prior to Oiling 

For experimental purposes, after some of 
the streets had been thoroughly cleaned, the 
pea gravel was spread first, after which the 
Tarvia B was applied. From our observa- 
tions, it appears that the experiment has been 
successful for a high-crowned street, as the 
gravel will not have a tendency to roll down 
toward the gutter. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that it requires more bituminous mate- 
rial than otherwise. 


Street Patrol Maintenance 

The two street maintenance patrols are 
made up as follows: Two 2-ton Republic 
trucks, on each of which is mounted a tar 
kettle having a capacity of 135 gallons. The 
kettle is mounted at the rear of the truck. 
Two sheets of asbestos are placed on the truck 
body, over which is placed a sheet of 16-gage 
iron. Removable side-boards are placed be- 
tween the cab of the truck and the kettle. In 
this space is kept a steel barrel which con- 
tains bituminous material that is applied cold. 
The rest of the space is used for stone. The 
two-wheel trailers are the type used by the 
aviation branch of the Army and were made 
into substantial trailers for hauling different 
sizes of stone. The front end of the trailer 
box was made pointed to assist in making 
shorter turns, and in this portion are kept the 
tools, picks and shovels. A cover is placed 
over this end, and a slot is cut in the face 
part to allow the tools to be kept under 
lock and key. On either side of the truck 
cab Pyrene fire extinguishers are mounted. 
The cost of the street patrol outfit is as fol- 
lows: 


2 2-ton Republic trucks (second-hand) $1,000 


Ns Sitio i':t'6e saan o hanen ek tee ns es $2,000.00 
2 135-gallon capacity kettles at $200........ 400.00 
©: SR el OOS vacdcw nde sak babe ames’ 182,00 
Sa Se GOIN a aw noxcakebeeteaes 80.00 
IE: canccetadackhas Susu eden tes vskbinn 88.00 


$2,750.00 


The organization for this work consists of 
two foremen, two kettle tenders, two truck 
drivers, and two skilled mechanics. Each 
street patrol has a certain portion of the city 
to look after and must confine itself to mac- 
adam streets, to patch any and all surface 
breaks, and to repair all utility service ditches 
caused by the installation of sewer, water, 
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gas, electric, telephone, or telegraph ser. 
vices. A flat rate of 20 cents per square foot 
is charged against any and all utility firms, 
corporations, or individuals. The city Sewer 
Department and city Water Department must 
pay to the Street Department the cost of 20 
cents per square foot for all ditches patched. 


Method of Making Patches 

Surface breaks in the pavement are thor- 
oughly cleaned and the edges squared off, 
after which they are painted with bituminous 
material heated to the required temperature. 
Then, stone is placed and thoroughly tamped, 
the size depending upon the depth of the frac. 
ture. This is followed with heated bituminous 
material, the amount depending on the size 
of the stone. Stone ranging from %-inch to 
4-inch is then spread over the surface an 
thoroughly tamped. The surface is finally 
painted with a thin coat of light tar or asphalt. 

Utility service ditches are patched as fol- 
lows: The edges of the ditch are squared off 
and cleaned out to a depth of 3 inches. Stone 
ranging in size from 1% to 2™% inches is 
spread to a depth slightly below the surface 
of the pavement. The stone is thorough) 
tamped, and heated bituminous material is ap- 
plied at a rate of about 1.8 gallons per squar 
yard. Then, stone ranging in size from 5- 
inch to 1%-inch is spread uniformly over the 
surface and this stone is thoroughly tamped, 
after which bituminous material is applied at 
a rate of 3%4-gallon per square yard. Stone 
ranging in size from %-inch to ™%-inch is 
then spread uniformly over the surface. The 
surface is thoroughly tamped and generally i: 
between %4- and %-inch above the surface o/ 
the old street. ‘The edge, however, is even 
with the old surface. In order to keep the 
fresh stone from being swept away by ve 
hicles, the surface is treated with bituminous 
material applied cold. 


We have been very successful in having 
men stay with the Department for some time 
thus making experienced men available for 
our work. The foreman works as much as 
the men, and at the same time sees that every- 
thing is placed properiy. The kettle-men keep 
the material heated to the required temper 
ture and apply all the material; thus they be- 
come efficient in estimating the amount 0! 
material to apply. The truck drivers are re 
quired to assist the laborers in filling the holes 
with stone and in tamping. We have found 
that by using one gallon of bituminous mate- 
rial per square yard for every inch in deptl, 
we secure the best results. 





~ 
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Forty Sample Lighting Circuits on One 


Street 


Remarkable Full-Scale Street-Lighting Demonstration at Nela Park, Cleveland 





DEQUATE street light- 
A ing is a municipal neces- 

sity. Its benefits are 
directly allied with the aims of 
all who are encouraging civic 
advancement. Its services are 
rich contributions to the safety, 
comfort, and convenience of 
citizens. Yet street lighting 
has not kept pace with the in- it ye 
creasingly rigid requirements 
imposed by the rapid growth 
of cities and by the addition of 
hundreds of thousands. of 
motor-cars each year on the 
already congested streets. 
Where a city now has an un- 
satisfactory lighting system, 





the reason is not in most cases 

that the city has failed to appreciate the 
value of adequate street lighting. Usually it 
has been due to the lack of a comprehensive 
plan of development and to the difficulty of 
obtaining first-hand experience on the correct 
solution of the various problems involved. 


A Comprehensive Plan 
Rome was not built in a day. Neither is 
a modern system of city street lighting. As 
is equally true for any large project, the first 
essential in the development of a good street- 
lighting system is a thoroughly comprehensive 
plan. Briefly, this plan should consist of a 
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THE DEMONSTRATION STREET BY DAY 


careful zoning of all the streets in the city 
into various classifications based on their light- 
ing requirements, and the adoption of a stand- 
ardized lighting system for each classification. 
The table on page 622 shows the principal 
factors which should be covered in these 
standard systems and indicates values which 
represent good practice. 

The adoption of a comprehensive plan does 
not mean that the entire city need be re 
lighted at one time, although in some cases 
this is desirable, but it does insure that the 
extensions and revisions made over a period 
of years will form a part of a unified design. 
Otherwise, a haphazard variety 
of conglomerated equipment in- 
evitably results. Such a tangle 
is happily avoided by using for 
all classes of streets a “family” 
of lighting equipment, consist- 
ing of globes and posts of simi- 
lar design but of different di- 
mensions and with different 
lamp sizes. 


A Standardized System 
The streets of a city can be 
grouped into the various classi- 
fications without much uncer- 
tainty, but standardizing on a 
proper lighting system for each 
classification is more difficult. 




















THE NELA WHITE WAY 


This is due to the fact that it is almost im- 
possible to describe illumination. Lighting 
effects must be seen, they must be experienced 
to be appreciated. 

To obtain first-hand knowledge on which to 
base the standardization of lighting systems, 
city councils have found it desirable to visit 
some distant city in which a far-sighted devel- 
opment program is reasonably complete. Not 
many cities, however, are in a position to serve 
as models, and in order to cover the subject 
thoroughly councils have had to visit several 
cities, requiring the expenditure of consider- 
able time and money. Even where such a trip 
is made, much of the advantage of comparison 
is lost because of the lapse of time and the 
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different conditions under which the various 
systems are seen. 

A much better method is now available for 
the study of street-lighting effects, in Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Forty Streets in One 

Through the cooperation of the city of 
Cleveland, the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company, and the National Lamp Works, 
forty separate street-lighting circuits, repre- 
senting forty different lighting systems, have 
been installed on a 2,000-foot stretch of city 
street near Nela Park, Cleveland. In this out- 
door laboratory street-lighting principles and 
effects are demonstrated thoroughly and 
clearly. The 40 different systems include 
lamp sizes of 1,000 lumens (100 candle-power ) 
to 30,000 lumens (3,000 candle-power), spac- 
ing distances of 75 feet to goo feet, mounting 
heights of 11 feet to 26 feet, lighting units 
located from 2 feet back of the curb line to 
the center of the street, units with various 
types of light distribution, and systems in 
which the units are staggered, opposite, or all 
on one side of the street. 

With this full-scale experimental station, the 
different lighting systems may be switched on 
at will and the lighting effect studied in de- 
tail and compared directly, and that system 
found which best meets the requirements of 
the particular problem under consideration. 
The technical problems of street-lighting de- 
sign thus cease to be complicated and uncer 
tain, and become simple and definite. 


STREET-LIGHTING PRACTICE 

















Lumens Mounting Lamp Lumens per Arrangement 
? . : . per Height, Z, Foot of Street of 
Population of City Classification of Street Post Feet eet Minimum Desirable Lamps on Street 
100,000 or Larger. . Principal Business............ : 18-25 100-150 400 400-1000 Opposite 
Secondary Business........... 10,000-25,000 15-18 80-125 Opposite 
Principal Thoroughfares.... .. . 10,000—15,000 15-20 100-150 70 70-200 Opp. or Stag 
Boulevards and Parks......... 4,000—10,000 15-20 100-150 30 30-100 Opp. or One 
Secondary Thoroughfares Side (O. S.) 
Wholesale and Mfg. Dis..... 4,000—10,000 15-20 100-150 30 8©30-70 Staggered 
ete ce, EP ere 2,500—4 13-20 125-200 15 15-30 ny my 
Alleys in Business Section.....  2,500-4,000 16-20 125-200 15 15-30 One Si 
Outlying Streets and Alleys....  1,000—2,500 16-20 200-300 3 38 One Side 
30,000 to 100,000 Principal Business............ 0,000—30,000 15-20 80-125 300 300-500 Opposite 
Secondary Business. .......... 10,000—15,000 15-18 80-125 200 200-300 . ite 
Principal Thoroughfares....... 6,000—15,000 15-20 100-150 40 40—150 
Boulevards and Parks......... 4,000—10,000 15-20 100-150 30 30-100 Opp. or O 
Secondary Thoroughfares. .... . 4,000—10,000 15-20 100-150 30 30-70 
OPA 2,500—4 13-20 125-200 15 15-30 ered 
Outlying Streets and Alleys 1,000—2,500 16-20 200-300 3 8 One 
5,000 to 30,000 = Business... .............0005 6,000—15,000 14-18 80-125 120 Opposite 
Principal Thoroughfares....... 4,000—10,000 15-20 100-200 30 30-100 Staggered 
D y Thoroughfares...... 4,000-6, 15-20 100-200 20 820-60 Staggered 
POI. 060 vonectadccbans 2,500—4,000 13-20 150-250 10 10-20 Stag. or O. 5S 
Outlying Streets and Alleys 1,000—-2,500 16-20 3 38 One Side 
5,000 or Less PENNE sss 65 0 os cnceaeaueeis 4,000—10,000 13-16 80-110 80 80-200 Opposite — 
Thoroughfares............... 2,500—6,000 15-20 100-200 20 20-60 Stag.orO S 
PDs 0'n 06.0000 sescatinn’ «,500—4,000 13-.0 150-300 8 815 Stag. or O. 5 
Outlying Streets and Alleys 1, ~,500 16-.0 00-300 3 38 One Side 
Highways Light Pavement.............. «,500—4,000 25-35 300-400 6 6-12 One Side 
Dark Pavement and Dirt Roads 2,500-4,000 25-35 200-300 8 8-20 One Side 








After studying the technical features of 
street lighting, such as lamp size, mounting 
height, spacing, etc., the major consideration 
is the appearance of the lighting equipment. 
\ direct comparison of the various types of 
equipment is as important in this study as it 
is in determining the correct technical fea- 
tures of the system.” An opportunity for this 
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comparison of appearance is afforded by the 
Nela White Way in Nela Park, Cleveland, 
which is an exhibition of ornamental street- 
lighting equipment comprising 19 different 
types of standards and lighting units, repre- 
sentative of the equipment of the large fix- 
ture and post manufacturers from all parts 
of the United States. 


Municipal Power-Plant Employs Efficiency Engineer 
Novel Contract of Brookings, S. Dak., Municipal Plant 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


HE enterprising city of Brookings, S. 
TT Dak., with a population of 4,000, has 

made an interesting contract with Verne 
C. Kennedy, who is to act as consulting engi- 
neer for the municipal electric light and 
power-plant. He will receive no salary from 
the city for his work, but is retained on a 
commission basis, to be figured on the increase 
in net earnings which it is expected that he 
will bring about over the net earnings of 1924. 


He will therefore receive no money if there 
is no increase in the efficiency of the plant. 
Otherwise, there will be no change in the 
management or personnel of the power-plant. 

As stated before in THe AMERICAN Clty, 
Brookings has its own power-plant, central 
heating plant, water-works system, and tele- 
phone system. In addition to furnishing 
power and light for itself, it has a contract 
with the neighboring town of Volga, S. Dak. 


Pipe Before Paving 


DEFINITE movement to prevent the mak- 
A ing of cuts in newly paved streets for the 

purpose of installing pipe connections, is be- 
ing inaugurated through the Signposting Depart- 
ment of the Automobile Club of Southern Califor- 
nia. Warning signs are being posted on all streets 
where paving is contemplated or in progress, 
notifying property owners that they will save ex- 
pense and trouble and 


which have been closed unevenly, ruining the very 
thing the paved streets was designed to furnish— 
a smooth-traveling surface for vehicles. 
Thousands of broken automobile springs, numer- 
ous accidents, and even personal injuries, have 
resulted. It is to remedy this situation that the 
Automobile Club is undertaking the large task of 
placing warning signs along all streets where 
paving is scheduled. If 





increase their property 
values by making pipe 
connections before the 
paving is installed. One 
of these signs on a street 
that is greatly in need 
of the contemplated pav- 
ng, is shown in the ac- 
companying photograph. 
The wide-spread build- 
ing program that has 
been going on in Los 
\ngeles for years has 
ecessitated thousands of 
street pipe connections 
monthly, and failure to 
nake the connections for 
is, electric light, water 
sewer mains has 

used much inconven- 
nce and actual destruc- 
of new pavement. 
lany freshly paved 
treets have been hardly 





property owners will act 
upon the warning, the 
benefits will accrue not 
only to themselves, but 
to the city, the public 
utilities companies, and 
the public in general. A 
plan has been adopted of 
notifying the property 
owners by mail, in addi- 
tion to placing the signs. 
This will make the 
warning effective in the 
case of property owners 
who do not live on the 
street on which their 
property is located. 

The Board of Public 
Works of Los Angeles 
is in hearty accord with 
the work of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern 
California, as is the 








pened to traffic before 
ing punctured with a 
ries of holes, most of 


PROPERTY OWNERS ON THIS STREET IN LOS 
ANGELES ARE WARNED TO MAKE PIPE CONNEC- 
TIONS BEFORE THE STREET IS PAVED 


Major Traffic Commis- 
sion, which fathered the 
plan of general street 
improvement under way. 
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Gravel Road Maintenance 
By J. T. Donaghey 


State Highway Engineer of Wisconsin 


RAVEL road maintenance must begin 
ba the moment the material is in place on 

the subgrade and, to maintain the sur- 
face adequately, the following rules must be 
followed : 

First: Be sure the road goes into winter 
quarters in the best of condition. Ditches and 
culverts must be free and open and the sur- 
face must be smooth and free from holes and 
depressions that will hold water. Add gravel 
where needed at this time. 

Second: Go over the entire road (surface 
and ditches) with a 12-foot blade grader just 
as soon as conditions will permit, each spring. 
Move the top inch of gravel back and forth 
at least twice. This insures removing all 
holes and depressions, permitting the patrol- 
man to begin the season’s maintenance work 
with no handicap. 

Third: Add new material at all places 
where the original material has been pounded 
into the subgrade by traffic. Add new mate- 
rial to the entire surface as fast as the orig- 
inal is ground up and blown away. This will 
be about 4-inch per year for each 200 vehicles 
per day travel. 

Fourth: Keep a light mulch of fine gravel 
covering the surface at all times. The patrol- 
man must move this mulch of gravel entirely 
across the surface once for each 800 vehicles 
of travel. As traffic increases, the patrol sec- 
tion must be shortened accordingly and the 
maintenance equipment increased in weight 
correspondingly. 


Time to Do Work 

We begin maintenance work very early in 
the spring, just after the frost has left the 
ground or as soon as the surface is thawed 
to a depth that will permit working a blade 
grader. At this time the gravel surface is 
somewhat loosened from the frost action and 
it is possible to cut off the high places and 
move them to the low places with more ease 
and more lasting results than at any other 
time during the season. 

The ridge of gravel thrown outside the 
wheel tracks by traffic is moved in towards 
the center of the road with the blade grader 
and naturally fills the ruts, holes, and low 
places. All large stone projecting is removed 
from the surface before adding new material, 


Material 

If additional new material is needed, it 
must be made available along the roadside 
during the winter months and added at this 
time, as it will bond much better and more 
easily than at any other time during the sea- 
son. Where new material is needed to fill 
the holes and low places, use gravel that has 
passed through a screen having round per- 
forations not to exceed one inch in diameter, 
and containing but a small amount of binder. 

When the holes and low places have been 
filled, the entire surface is gone over thor- 
oughly with a grader having the blade set 
nearly at right angles, until a uniform and 
even surface is obtained. The blade is then 
set at the proper angle to shape up the surface 
to the proper cross-section, which should not 
permit more than a 3-inch crown for a 24- 
foot surface. The blade grader or planer is 
used frequently to keep the ruts filled, to 
assist in compacting the gravel, and to smooth 
up the whole surface. 

Piles of fine gravel for use in maintenance 
are placed along the road at convenient points 
outside the ditch line where patrolmen can 
easily get the material necessary to fill the 
small holes and defects that may appear from 
time to time. The material is delivered to the 
road by motor truck or on sleighs during the 
winter months, provided the haul exceeds one 
mile. 

If the patrolman has material available 
along the roadside, he can fill the holes imme- 
diately in the spring or after a rain, and the 
water standing in the low places will show 
him, better than can be shown in any other 
way, the exact depth of new material neces- 
sary to bring the low places to the proper 
crown, 


Time to Use Grader or Planer 

The best results are obtained with the blade 
grader or planer early in the season, just 
when the frost is leaving the surface, or after 
a-rainy period of several days, at which time 
the entire surface has become so thoroughly 
soaked and softened up that material moved 
from the high places will bond readily where 
it drops into the low places. 

Motor trucks are used to good advantage 
for pulling the grader or planer, An ordi- 








nary 3-ton motor truck will pull a blade 
erader or heavy planer and do it very satis- 
factorily. This requires an extra man to 
handle the grader, but the extra expense is 
offset by the fact that this type of equipment 
is suitable for delivering material to the road. 

Motor graders do excellent surface main- 
tenance work, but are not satisfactory for 
clearing out ditches. We find a good team 
patrol will cover a 6-mile section, a motor 
grader 13 miles, and a motor truck 20 miles. 
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Searifying and Reshaping 

Hundreds of miles of uneven gravel roads 
built in the past have been converted into 
excellent roads for travel by scarifying and 
reshaping. A roller-scarifier or an ordinary 
heavy grader-scarifier pulled by a heavy 
tractor is used. It is generally advisable to 
scarify to the entire depth of the gravel or at 
least to the depth of the deepest holes. Har- 
row thoroughly with a heavy peg-tooth har- 
row and shape up the surface with the blade 






































RESURFACING A GRAVEL ROAD 


Upper left—Turning the surface after the first application (mixing method). 


application. Lower left—Moving materiai back an 


Upper right—-Covering the second 


forth across road under traffic. Lower right—Showing surface 


as it begins to iron out 


The team patrol is generally the best and 
cheapest. 

Do not be afraid to use the grader or planer 
during dry weather on a gravel surface. The 
material thrown out by traffic should be 
moved in to assist in filling the depressions 
caused by heavy traffic and dry weather. All 
of the material will not remain in the depres- 
sions, but enough of it will to warrant the 
work. We find that on those gravel sections 

here the patrolman keeps moving the sur- 
‘lus fine material back and forth across the 

rface, even though the weather is dry, he 
variably has the best-riding section, 


grader. The blade should be set nearly at 
right angles in order to remove the waves and 
depressions. Remove loose stones from the 
surface and use the grader or planer daily 
until the surface is well compacted. Add fine 
gravel where needed to strengthen the weak 
places and fill all depressions. 

Untreated gravel surfaces that carry an 
dverage traffic of 400 vehicles per day or 
more should be scarified and reshaped twice 
during the maintenance season—the first time 
as early in the season as the work can be done, 
and the second time about September 1. We 
generally have rains about this season, which 
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will assist in bonding the gravel that has been 
loosened up with the scarifier. The surface 
will be in much better condition to go through 
the fall and spring wet season than if the 
holes and washboarding are allowed to re- 
main. 


Surface Treatments 

When traffic reaches an average of 300 
vehicles or more per day, some form of sur- 
face treatment should be applied in order to 
protect the surface of the road from grinding 
up and blowing away. Up to this volume of 
traffic, there is probably no question but what 
the addition of the required amount of new 
material from time to time will keep the sur- 
face of the road in very good condition at a 
lower cost per mile per year than can be done 
by any form of surface treatment. We must 
consider the material lost annually, which is 
not less than 300 cubic yards per mile for an 
average daily traffic of 300 vehicles, and the 
danger and nuisance existing from the preva- 
lence of dust. 


Calcium Chloride 

The application of calcium chloride or any 
other dust layer that does not form a sur- 
face that will serve traffic without the patrol- 
man’s constant attention with grader or 
planer, can hardly be classed as a surface 
treatment. On roads carrying an average of 
from 200 to 400 vehicles per day, however, 
quite satisfactory results can be obtained by 
the application of calcium chloride or simi- 
lar dust layers. The surface must be shaped 
to the proper cross-section and reasonably well 
compacted before application. It requires an 
application of from _%4- to 11%4 pounds of cal- 
cium chloride per square yard for the first 
treatment. Generally, a second application 
must be made about midsummer, requiring 
from 50 to 75 per cent of the first applica- 
tion, making in all not to exceed 2 pounds 
per square yard per season. Calcium chloride 
is applied by the use of an ordinary - lime 
spreader, and one outfit can apply two miles 
or more per day. Calcium chloride does two 
things; first, it lays the dust quite satis- 
factorily ; and, second, it conserves the mate- 
rial on the road surface, not so much as 
bituminous surface treatments, but enough to 
be recognized as a considerable saving per 
mile per year. It is, however, a dry-weather 
treatment and works out much better during 
a dry season than it does if the season is espe- 
cially rainy. During a rainy spell a surface 
treated with calcium chloride gets quite sloppy 


‘tion. 



























































and pits out easily. It also requires constant 
and regular patrol maintenance. 

There is no question but what this treat- 
ment is beneficial, especially upon those sur- 
faces that are not bonded sufficiently to treat 
with light tar. 


Light Asphaltic Oils 

There are certain gravel roads constructed 
of such material that the surface is always 
covered with a heavy mulch of fine materia! 
that stays bonded only for a short time after 
each rain. On such roads a light oil surface 
treatment works out very satisfactorily and 
at a reasonable cost. The surface must be 
shaped up properly and the oil applied at the 
rate of about %4-gallon per square yard. After 
the oil has penetrated the fine mulch, it should 
be moved back and forth with a blade grader 
the same as untreated gravel would be han- 
dled, and must be gone over often enough 
with the grader or planer to keep it from 
becoming solid or shiny at any point. If there 
is evidence of its becoming hard and shiny, 
it is well to apply a small amount of fine 
material and move it back and forth over this 
portion of the surface, which will prevent 
such condition. This treatment will conserve 
the material, prevent dust, and is generally « 
satisfactory surface for one season. Fre 
quently, however, it is necessary to give a 
light second application about midsummer. |n 
this event, the cost will be increased to what- 
ever extent is required by the second applica- 
It will not require quite as much mate- 
rial per square yard the second year as the 
first. If no application is made the second 
year, however, the surface soon reverts to 
its original condition or worse. In other 
words, there is no lasting value in a light 
oil treatment. The total cost per mile per 
year, including new gravel and patrol main- 
tenance, will range from $400 to $500. This 
form of surface treatment is generally satis- 
factory up to a daily average of 800 vehicles. 


Light Tar . 

Where traffic reaches an average of 800 or 
more vehicles per day, the loss is not less than 
1% inches of surface annually, or not !ess 
than 400 cubic yards per mile. Very few 
localities have enough gravel available to con- 
struct and maintain their roads for a ten-year 
period unless such material is conserved t 
the maximum. A loss of 400 cubic yards 
annually would in five years provide sufficient 
material for a mile of new road. No com- 
munity can afford this loss, 








Material Used—In the top 5 inches of a 
ravel surface we use no material that ex- 
eeds a size that will pass a I-inch round 
pening. This material is not separated, but 
. all deposited in the same bin and loaded 
nto trucks from a chute in the bottom of the 
‘n. This insures a uniform gradation. The 
me specifications prevail on all resurfacing 
f old gravel roads. This costs somewhat 
ore than pit-run gravel or gravel crushed 
.o a larger size, but it is worth much more 
‘han the difference in such cost, especially 
vhere the surface must be scarified frequently. 
Preparation for First Surface Treatment.— 
he surface is thoroughly scarified to a width 
i 20 feet or more, and to a depth of the deep- 
est holes appearing in the surface, which is 
-enerally not more than 2 inches. It is neces- 
iry to lap the scarifier one-half in order to 
vet the surface completely scarified, as mate- 
rial of this kind becomes extremely solid un- 
der heavy traffic, and a once-over with most 
carifiers will not produce the desired results. 
Immediately following the scarifier, the 
surface is shaped with a 12-foot blade grader 
to a uniform cross-section. The material is 
sometimes loose and dusty on account of the 
fine content, and a sufficient amount of time 
is permitted to elapse for the surface to Le- 
come well compacted. A good, heavy rain 
will aid materially. The surface is now swept 
clean with a rotary broom. The sweeper is 
hauled by a motor truck and leaves quite a 
windrow of dust and loose gravel, so that 
a light grader is used to push the windrow 
out of the way of the sweeper for its second 
trip. The surface is swept twice, and after 
the second sweeping the coarser gravel in the 
surface projects just a little above the rest 
of the surface, producing practically a mosaic 
surface. Should there be any dust pockets 
remaining, they must be cleaned out with 
hand brooms. Some gravel surfaces may not 
need scarifying and are shaped up very satis- 
‘actorily with a heavy blade grader. This 
ork should be done early in the spring, just 
soon as the frost leaves the surface of the 
id. 
Application of Priming Coat—After the 
iriace is swept clean, the tar is applied as 
‘ollows: Light tar equivalent to Tarvia B 
y be applied cold, but better results will 
© obtained if it is heated to 100° F. The 
tributor should be thoroughly cleaned be- 
‘ore beginning operations and then kept clean. 
e should be a double strainer on the dis- 
‘tor tank intake in order to exclude all 
rs that may be in the tank-car, as it is 
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almost impossible to secure a tank-car of 
tar that does not contain some cinders. It is 
also very necessary to have several extra noz- 
zles so that if one becomes clogged it can be 
replaced immediately, which will permit the 
distributor to operate evenly. Even distribu- 
tion is very essential. 

The priming coat is applied at the rate of 
1/6- to %4-gallon per square yard on new sur- 
face treatments, and no sand or covering is 
spread over it. Forty-eight hours or more 
are permitted to elapse after the priming coat 
has been applied, during which time traffic 
irons out the surface in a fairly uniform man- 
ner. If the covering must be spread by hand 
and conditions will permit, immediately fol- 
lowing the application of the priming coat 
the covering for the second coat should be 
deposited along the shoulder of the road. Be 
sure that the windrow of loose dust and 
gravel left by the sweeping has been pushed 
clear out over the shoulder with a grader be- 
fore the covering is deposited along the 
shoulder, as the covering material should be 
located on the shoulder outside of the edge of 
the surface-treated portion and not be per- 
mitted to mix with the loose material swept 
off the surface. 

Depositing the Covering Material—Pea 
gravel, fine stone chips, or clean, coarse, 
sharp sand is the best material to use for cov- 
ering, and for a 20-foot surface it will re- 
quire about 50 cubic yards per mile to cover 
the surface properly. The covering should be 
deposited in piles of about %4-cubic yard each, 
and 25 feet apart, and care should be taken 
that the inside edge of the pile be entirely 
clear of the outer edge of the surface-treated 
portion, for if a thin film of covering oppo- 
site the piles should be covered with the sec- 
ond application of tar, it would pit out at that 


point and produce very unsatisfactory re- 
sults. 


The reason for depositing the covering in 
advance of the application of the second coat 
is that a certain amount of covering must be 
applied immediately after the second coat of 
tar touches the surface, which prevents the 
tar from running and permits it to penetrate 
the surface, thereby forming a skin coat and 
not a mat. The covering, if deposited along 
the shoulder, is also available to add imme- 
diately in any amount desired to prevent. pick- 
ing up and to cure bleeding. 

Application of Second Coat.—Should sev- 
eral days have elapsed before the second coat 
is applied and the surface be slightly loosened 
or dirty, it should again be swept lightly to 
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remove any loose material. The distributor 
is now set to spread about %-gallon per 
square yard on a first surface treatment, and 
care must be taken to have the tar spread 
uniformly. 

Where the covering is spread by hand, a 
number of men (from six to ten) are sta- 
tioned along the sand piles from 50 to 100 
feet apart. When the distributor is started 
along the road, the man at the first pile 
spreads a little less than one-quarter of the 
covering in his first pile on the width cov- 
ered by the distributor opposite the pile, do- 
ing the same with the next pile, and so on, 
working rapidly. The second man does like- 
wise when the distributor reaches a point 
opposite his first pile, and so on down the line 
of men. The first man, upon reaching a point 
where the second man started spreading, 
moves ahead of the line of men, beginning a 
new station the required distance from the 
last man in line. Handling the covering in 
this manner permits applying a small amount 
immediately after the tar touches the sur- 
face of the gravel, and, as stated before, pre- 
vents the tar from running off the road sur- 
face and assists it in penetrating the gravel, 
which is what is desired. To do this part of 
the work cheaply and rapidly, on a large 
mileage, there should be two or more dis- 
tributors on each job, one being loaded while 
the other is distributing. A certain amount 
of time will naturally elapse between the 
loads, which permits the sand spreaders to go 
back and add sand where needed to keep the 
tar from running off the surface or to stop 
picking up. The distance of the job from the 
supply of tar will of course enter into the 
question. The other side of the road is han- 
died in just the same manner, and the dis- 
tributor should be so equipped that two trips 
over the road will cover adequately the width 
of surface desired, 

Extreme care must be taken to avoid 
spreading too much covering on the second 
coat until it has had time to penetrate the 
surface. If too heavy a covering is spread, 
or if the spreaders are careless and dump full 
shovels in a place, the excessive amount of 
covering will absorb or blot the tar and pre- 
vent it from penetrating the surface, and will 
result in a mat rather than a skin coat. The 
spreaders should use square-point shovels and 
learn to throw the covering from the shovel 
in a manner that will produce an even ap- 
plication. 

If the weather is reasonably warm, penetra- 
tion will immediately take place, and after 
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two hours have elapsed there is very little 
danger if more covering than is necessary is 
applied, as the tar will then have penetrated 
sufficiently so that the excessive covering will 
not blot the tar. One or two extra men should 
be kept on each mile for at least a day or two 
following the second application, to apply cov- 
ering where the surface starts to pick up or 
bleed, and a small amount of material should 
be left in about every third pile for this pur- 
pose. 

Mechanical sand spreaders may be used, but 
if used, not to exceed one-fourth of the total 
covering required should be spread imme- 
diately following the distributor, an additional 
50 per cent in about two hours, and the re- 
mainder as needed to cure picking up or 
bleeding. 

The most practical and convenient mechan- 
ical device for spreading sand, pea gravel, or 
stone chips that the writer has seen in opera- 
tion is being used in Dane County, Wis. It 
was designed by the county mechanic. It will 
spread evenly at the rate of 20 cubic yards 
per mile of 20-foot width or any desired thick- 
ness in excess of that. It is very simple, can 
be attached to any dump body truck, and is 
not expensive to construct or attach. 

Patching the Surface—The patching mate- 
rial is composed of from 15 to 17 gallons of 
light tar equivalent to Tarvia B, mixed thor- 
oughly with 1 cubic yard of coarse, sharp 
sand. The material must be mixed thoroughly 
either by hand or in a mixer, and if it stands 
séveral weeks prior to being used after mix- 
ing, all the better. The volatile oils evaporate, 
and when thoroughly cured the mixture makes 
a better patch and will stay in place much 
better. Patching material mixed the previ- 
ous year has shown more satisfactory results 
than when used fresh. No more than 17 gal- 
lons of tar per cubic yard of sand should be 
used, even though it is slow in mixing. 


Those in charge of maintenance must 


watch the surface very carefully, especially 
the first ten days after the surface treatment 
is applied. If a hole or abrasion appears in 
the surface, the loose material should be 
swept out clean and the hole filled with patch- 
ing material. If there are any places that ap- 
pear loose and do not harden up under traf- 
fic, they should be dug out to a depth where 
solid material prevails, the hole should be 
filled and the material well tamped in and 
given an application of tar, and in a few days 
covered with a coat of patching material. 
The patch will soon iron out and become equa! 
to the rest of the surface. The patrolman 














must be sure to fill every hole just as fast as 
it is noticeable to the eye, even though it is 
not more than the size of a silver dollar. 


To Insure Success, Watch These Points 

The outstanding points to insure satisfac- 
tory results are: 

First: Do not add more than one inch of 
new material during the season in which the 
treatment is given. In other words, if a 
gravel road is to be surface treated, any addi- 
tions in material required in the line of re- 
surfacing should be applied the previous sea- 
son and permitted to compact during the late 
fall, winter, and spring. However, light ap- 
plications of % to I inch can be made early 
in the spring, with good results the same 
season. This material should be placed be- 
fore scarifying the surface. 

Second: The surface must be well com- 
pacted and uniform. 

Third: The surface must be swept clean. 

Fourth: The priming coat must be applied 
immediately after sweeping. 

Fifth: The tar must be uniformly spread. 

Sixth: The covering must be spread 
evenly, and a little less than 50 per cent of 
the required amount spread immediately fol- 
lowing the distributor, the remainder being 
applied later as required. 

Seventh: lf possible, close the road to 
traffic for twenty-four hours after the second 
coat is applied. 

Eighth: The surface treatment must be 
followed up promptly and carefully by the 
patrolman or maintenance gang, and patching 
material must be added just as soon as the 
slightest hole is noticeable on the surface. A 
well-prepared surface should not require 
more than 7 cubic yards of patching material 
per mile per year. 

Ninth: Unless plans are made to patch 
every hole the moment it appears, it is bet- 
ter not to attempt to maintain a gravel road 
with this type of treatment. 


Approximate Costs 
The first tar surface treatment of a gravel 
road 20 feet wide will cost from $900 to $1,- 
200 per mile. This includes the necessary 
preparation of the surface, the follow-up 


maintenance, and the entire patching cost for 
the season, 


Preparing the Surface for Re-treatment 

Where a road has been previously treated 
by this method, preparation for re-treatment 
is as follows: Any portions of the surface 
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that are in perfect condition, showing no 
holes, ridges or wrinkles, may be re-treated 
without scarifying or breaking up with a 
blade grader. Under these conditions, 2/10- 
to 3/10-gallon per square yard should be suff- 
cient. 

Those portions that are slightly uneven 
should be gone over with a heavy blade grader 
early in the spring when the tar skin coat is 
inclined to be loosened up a trifle from frost 
action and weather conditions, pushing the 
skin coat out to the shoulder of the road with 
the grader and following this up with a light 
blade grader such as is used in patrol work, 
moving the material pushed to the side of the 
road back and forth across the surface of the 
road every other day for a week or two. 
The best results are obtained when the tem- 
perature is from 60 to 70 degrees F. 

This breaks up the old tar crust, and the 
grader operations smooth up the surface of 
the road to a point where it is practically a 
perfect cross-section. When the surface has 
become smooth and well compacted by these 
operations, it is swept clean and the cover- 
ing material placed in piles along the edge. 
The tar is applied in the same manner as out- 
lined above, and generally no priming coat 
is required. Should the surface require a 
priming coat, it should not be in excess of 
1/6-gallon per square yard. The coat re- 
quired for the second year’s surface treat- 
ment is approximately 1/3-gallon. The third 
year and thereafter a less amount is required, 
unless additional width is treated. 

The application of tar, spreading the cov- 
ering, the follow-up patching, and everything 
else connected with the work is done just the 
same as on a new surface treatment. 


The Mixing Method 


Where the gravel surface contains but lit- 
tle binder and the surface is not well bonded, 
very good results may be obtained by apply- 
ing the tar without sweeping the surface. The 
surface is brought to the proper cross-sec- 
tion with a blade grader, and immediately 
following this an application of %4-gallon per 
square yard is spread over the full width of 
the road. 

About two hours is permitted to elapse 
after applying the tar, to allow it to penetrate 
the loose surface. However, traffic can pass 
over the surface almost immediately follow- 
ing the distributor, and will splash but little 
tar on the vehicle, because the tar immediately 
penetrates the loose gravel surface. Two 12- 
foot blade graders are now used to move the 
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top %-inch of surface over well beyond the 
center of the road. Immediately following 
the second grader, the distributor applies ¥%- 
gallon of tar per square yard on the solid 
gravel. Immediately following this, the 
graders push the loose material from the other 
side over to the opposite side of the road, and 
the tar is spread on the other half of the solid 
gravel. The loose material is now moved 
back and forth across the road surface three 
or four times. The blade is set at about a 
45-degree angle so that it will roll the mate- 
rial along the blade, which assists materially 
in mixing the tar and gravel. When the 
loose material has been mixed until it is all 
coated with tar, it is then spread out with 
the blade grader to a uniform thickness over 
the surface. Traffic is permitted to use it 
immediately; in fact, traffic is never shut off 
on this type of treatment. A light grader or 
planer is used continuously until the surface 
is thoroughly ironed out and well compacted, 
which will take about two days where travel 
reaches a thousand vehicles or more daily. 
Where traffic is less than this amount, it will 
take slightly longer to iron out and become 
well compacted. 

After the surface is well ironed out, a seal 
coat of about 1/6-gallon per square yard is 
applied, followed immediately with a very 
light covering of pea gravel. The planer is 
again put in operation and moves the sur- 
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plus pea gravel from the high spots to any 
depressions in the surface, resulting in a very 
uniform and smooth surface within a week 
or less. 

This method requires about 5/6-gallon per 
square yard and, of course, necessarily costs 
more than the ordinary surface treatment 
heretofore described. It insures a penetration 
of approximately one inch and also insures 
that the entire surface shall be well bonded 
with tar. We find this type requires much 
less patching and less attention than the ordi- 
nary surface treatment. We tried out a mile 
of this type in 1923 and it came through the 
1924 season without a re-treatment. There- 
fore, at the end of the two seasons it was 
cheaper than the ordinary surface treatment. 

We are very much “sold” on this latter type 
and are satisfied that more of our treatments 
will be along this line from year to year. 

In Wisconsin we find it practically im- 
possible to get appropriations sufficient to 
build all our main lines of travel with high- 
type surfaces, and we do find that we can 
maintain our gravel surfaces in a very ade- 
quate manner with light tar surface treat- 
ments, giving the public a safe and pleasant 
road to drive on, and conserving our local 
materials by so doing until such time as funds 
can be provided for a high-type surface. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read at the Purdue 
University Road School, Lafayette, Ind. 


The Street-Lighting Program of Indianapolis 
The New Contract and the Extension of Improved Lighting Are Features 


“RE than 4,000 new street-lighting units are 
being installed in the business and residential 
sections of Indianapolis, which has decided 

to carry out a large program of lighting improve- 
ment. The Merchants Heat and Light Company, 
which has been awarded a 10-year lighting contract 
by the municipality, has ordered 1,378 G. E. Novalux 
lighting units with rippled alabaster globes and 
canopies for mounting on standards, and 2,750 
Novalux pendant units with light alabaster rippled 
globes, each equipped with an internal dome 
refractor. These will replace globe and series flame 
arcs. 

For the last ten years and under the terms of the 
old contract, the business streets of Indianapolis 
have been lighted by 150-watt multiple lamps in 
16-inch ball globes, mounted on 11-foot posts and 
spaced approximately 85 feet apart on both sides 
of the street, and at some intersections in the busi- 
ness district by pendant 10-ampere, alternating- 
current, series flame arc lamps supported on tubu- 
lar steel poles and mast arms. All the streets in the 
residential section were illuminated by 10-ampere, 
alternating-current, series flame arc lamps. 

In the principal business district, the new system 
will consist of 225 two-light ornamental Union 





Metal standards equipped with Novalux lighting 
units. These units will have medium ter 
rippled globes and canopies, enclosing 15,000-lumen, 
20-ampere incandescent lamps. The s will 
be placed opposite each other at intervals of about 
105 feet, and the light source will be 19 feet 
above the sidewalk. 

Single-light Union Metal standards, equipped 
with the same Novalux unit and 15,000-lumen lamps, 
will be used in the secondary business districts. The 
standards will be installed in parallel and in stag- 
gered formation, depending on the character of the 
street and the intensity of illumination required. The 
spacing will vary from 105 to 125 feet. 

An interesting and inex ive feature of the 
standards for the business district is that whenever 
the city desires an extension of the twin-light unit, 
the single-light standards, which are 14 feet 10 
inches high, can be changed into two-light stand- 
ards 19 feet high, merely by the application of a 
top ornament and without the necessity of setting 
a new pole. : 

In the residential section the new installation will 
consist partly of units on standards and partly of 
pendant units. The residential section standards in 
the installation will include 1,149 Union Metal 








standards equipped with Novalux units, furnished 
with light alabaster rippled globes and canopies, 453 
of them being equipped with 6,000-lumen, 20-ampere 
lamps, and 696 with 4,000-lumen, 15-ampere lamps. 
The standards will be spaced at intervals of approxi- 
mately 125 feet and will be placed opposite each 
other. An individual lamp transformer will be 
mounted in the base of each standard, and the 
primary winding will be connected to a 10-ampere, 
alternating-current, series underground circuit. Part 
of the underground circuit will be 5,000-volt lead- 
covered cable in ducts, and part will be 5,000-volt 
lead-covered and armored parkway cable. 

The overhead pendant Novalux units will have 
light alabaster rippled globes with an internal dome 
refractor. They will be equipped with 10-ampere 
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peery compensators for either 10,000 or 6,000- 
umen incandescent lamps, so that the fixtures can 
be placed on the same circuit and controlled by the 
10-ampere regulators which were used formerly for 
operating the 10-ampere flame arcs. Three thousand 
of these units will be used this year to take the 
place of the flame arcs. Of these, 2,200 will be 
equipped with 10,000-lumen, 20-ampere lamps, and 
800 will be operated with 6,000-lumen, 20-ampere 
lamps. All these will be operated all night on a 
schedule of 4,000 hours per year. 

A total of 2,297 ornamental units will be installed 
this year, of which 1,147 will be operated on an 
all-night schedule of 4,000 hours per year, and the 
remaining 1,150 part of the night on a schedule 
of 2,000 hours per year. 


Asphalt Paving in the Channel Islands of England 





YING between England and 
France in the English Chan- 
nel is an interesting and pic- 

turesque group of islands known 
as the Channel Islands, which are 
numbered among the possessions 
of Great Britain. The beauty and 
unusual opportunities for diver- 
sion to be found in these islands 
draw tourists all the year around. 
The largest member of the group 
is the island of Jersey, and its 
capital is the bustling town of St. 
Helier. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the town’s new as- 
phalt pavement. The traffic, con- 
sisting of scores of iron-tired 
wagons, is carrying a part of the 
island’s great potato crop. During 














the height of the potato harvest, 
daily traffic on this road often 
reaches more than 11,000 tons. 
The pavement runs alongside the 
water and consequently is sub- 
jected to extremes of temperature which are often 
severe. 

The character of the pavement is somewhat 
similar to the asphaltic concrete and sheet asphalt 
types found in this country. The road surface 
which preceded the asphalt consisted of local 
granite, the fate of which was like that of so 
many miles of the old macadam and gravel in 
the United States. Increasing traffic proved too 
much for it. 

The new asphaltic pavement was laid upon the 
old granite in two courses. The under or binder 
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course was 2% inches thick and the top course 
1% inches, giving a total depth of 3% inches. 
The binder course consisted of run-of-crusher 
clinker varying in size from 1% to %-inch, with 
9 per cent of asphalt having a penetration of be- 
tween 60 and 70. The wearing course consisted of 
run-of-crusher clinker varying from %-inch to 
dust, with about 14 per cent of Texaco asphalt 
having a penetration of from 50 to 60. 

The entire work was executed by the town’s 
own labor and was handled in an efficient and 
workmanlike manner. 


The Value of Research in Highway Work 


OME engineers and officials do not realize 

just exactly what research means in dollars 

and cents to the public. One of the best 
examples of savings through research is the use 
of the thickened edge in the design of concrete 
roads. By this design, which is the result of 
extended research, a saving has been made of 
about 390 cubic yards of concrete per mile. At 
$10 per cubic yard, this is a saving of $3,900 per 
mile. There are 24 states that have adopted this 
new design. If in these states 2,400 miles of con- 
crete roads are constructed per year, the saving 


effected amounts to $9,360,000. Other equally im- 
portant savings from improved designs will fol- 
low as research work is developed, according to 
facts brought out at the Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Highway Research Board. 

As another example, the Iowa Highway Com- 
mission has been able by intensive laboratory re- 
search to develop means of appropriately using 
non-standard aggregate in concrete construction. 
In building 74.35 miles of concrete pavement dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921, $155,638 was saved to the state 
through the successful work of its laboratories. 
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Saturday Morning Movies for Youngsters 


By Jason S. Joy 
Director, Department of Public Relations, Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 


New York 


ITH the practical aid of the large 

WV group of corporations which make 

and circulate motion pictures under 
the guidance of Will H. Hays, augmented by 
the interest and cooperation of many theater 
owners whose business it is to show pictures, 
there will be in operation this summer in 32 
“key cities” of the United States special per- 
formances on Saturday mornings for boys 
and girls, admission to which will be the 
modest sum of ten cents. 

The very best sort of movies will be dis- 
played for the youngsters, Every picture 
shown will have the endorsement of our De- 
partment, which means the endorsement of 
Mr. Hays. Parents and guardians may send 
their children to these performances with 
complete confidence that what the youngsters 
see will be altogether wholesome and benc- 
ficial. 























We feel that these showings will be of 
great aid in solving the so-called problem of 
“The Child and the Movie.” We have learned 
that there is a real demand for clean, brisk 
entertainment suitable to the adolescent mind, 
and experiments have proved to us that 
youngsters will support with enthusiasm these 
holiday morning movie shows. A large num- 
ber of theater owners have experimented 
with the plan and have been won over to it, 
although some of them at first may have re- 
garded it with a certain degree of skepticism. 

At a recent Saturday morning movie show 
in Atlanta, 1,400 boys and girls attended in 
spite of a downpour of rain. A showing in 
Jacksonville brought out 1,340, and another 
in South Norwalk, Conn., drew 1,184. There 
is every reason to believe that these special 
showings will prove popular with the boys 
and girls everywhere. The beginning of 
these ten-cent movie shows on a wide geo- 
graphical scale will be the culmination of a 
year’s hard work by this Department. 

When Mr. Hays suggested to the executives 
of his member companies that such a plan 
might be effective in many ways, they agreed 
at once to throw open their film vaults and 
permit us to select therefrom all the mate- 
rial we wanted, provided it was not cur- 
rently being shown at movie theaters charg- 
ing the usual scale of prices. 

Our survey experts found an enormous 
mass of splendid material. In fact, at their 
disposal were all the great feature pictures 
of the past, together with innumerable come- 
dies, travel pictures, and other films which 


possess educational as well as entertainment 
value. 


Fifty-Two Complete Programs Selected 

From among 3,300 selected reels, material 
enough was chosen to complete 52 distinct 
and complete programs—in other words, a 
year’s supply—each program consisting of 
eight reels, generally divided up into a five- 
reel feature, a two-reel comedy, and a one- 
reel scenic or industrial subject. The fol- 
lowing is a typical program: 

“The Split Outfit,” a one-reel Bruce Wilder- 


ness tale from Educational Film Exchanges, Inc. 
Snookie’s Treasure Island,” a two-reel com- 


edy from the same company, in which a boy and 
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a monkey have a wonderful adventure. 

“Excuse My Dust,” a five-reel humorous auto- 
mobile story with Wallace Reid as the star, pro- 
duced by Famous Players-Lasky. 

Good judgment had to be used in order to 
make sure that there was not too much 
juvenility about the films, because the Satur- 
day morning movie patrons are generally be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 16, and they would 
not patronize “baby stuff.” Again, care had 
to be exercised that there was not too much 
material on the program of an obviously 
educational nature. The average boy or girl, 
as we all know, feels that the classroom pro- 
vides all the educational subjects necessary 
during the five school days of the week, and 
will shy away from the presentation of more 
of them on Saturday. Such mistakes were 
avoided, however, and we feel that we have 
well-balanced, entertaining programs. The 
following is another example: 

“The Chase,” from Educational Film Ex- 
changes, Inc. Hans Schneider, the world’s cham- 
pion ski-jumper in a thrilling race on the Alps. 
Two reels. 

“Trifling with Honor,” from Universal Pic- 
tures Corporation, the story of a great baseball 
player of the Babe Ruth type, admiration for 
whom works beneficially on a boy. Five reels. 

A. split-reel subject—“Dew Fall,” Gutzon 


Boras and the debut of Thomas Cat, from 
Bray Productions, Inc. One reel. 
Our complete programs are fitted into 


special metal containers and will be physically 
distributed in the various cities by members 
of the Hays group of distributors who have 
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the best facilities. Thus far, 36 complete 
programs have been assembled, edited, and 
packed, and probably by the time these words 
reach print, the entire 52 will be assembled. 


Cities Already Selected 

The cities in which the Saturday 
movies will be shown at first are: 
Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Butte, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, De- 
troit, Des Moines, Denver, Kansas City, In- 
dianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Mem- 
phis, Minneapolis, New Haven, New Orleans, 
New York City, Oklahoma City, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Rochester, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, and Washington. 

It is expected—and I do not think that 
we are too hopeful—that these special show- 
ings for boys and girls will extend into the 
smaller cities and eventually to the towns and 
villages. They have several good results. 
Parents may unhesitatingly send their chil- 
dren to these guaranteed showings and thus 
satisfy the very natural love of the movies 
that is in every child’s heart. At the same 
time, they may be sure that the youngsters 
will be shown only that type of motion pic- 
ture that will inculcate a taste for the most 
wholesome. These special performances, it is 
hoped, will curb, to a considerable degree at 
least, the tendency of young boys and girls 
to attend other pictures which are now, and 
always will be, primarily for adult viewing. 


morning 
Albany, 


Police and Street Mileage Statistics of 
167 American Cities 


HE following tables have been compiled 
z from data gathered) by the National 

Automobile Chamber of Commerce and 
made public in a special bulletin dated March 
31, 1925. In three population groups there 
are given for 167 cities the total number of 
police on the force; total number of traffic 
police; total number of motor-cycle police; 
and total street mileages. Certain averages 


for each of the population groups are also 
given. 


Cities Having More Than 100,000 Population 


Number of persons to every traffic officer, 
7,211. 


Number of motor vehicles to every traffic offi- 
cer 1,348. 


Per cent of police force assigned to traffic duty, 
Il per cent, 
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Development of the New Well-Water 
Supply for Mt. Pulaski, Il. 


By W. H. Stafford 


Superintendent of Water-Works, Mt. Pulaski, Ill. 





N the summer of 1922, the 

city of Mt. Pulaski, 30 

miles from Springfield, the 
capital of Illinois, began pros- 
pecting for water in the south 
part of the town, hoping that a 
sufficient additional supply 
could be located near the old 
water - works established in 
1895 to make it possible to use 
that installation for pumping. 
A 4-inch test hole was drilled 
to a depth of 240 feet under the 
direction of consulting engi- 
neers from Decatur, Ill., on the 
ground adjoining the water- 
works and a short distance 
from the three dug wells which were supply- 
ing the city at that time. Water was struck, 
but not in sufficient quantity to pay to develop 
it. A second hole was drilled inside an 8- 
foot dug well at the water-works to a depth 
of 100 feet, without finding enough water to 
increase the supply. Other wells were driven 
in close proximity with similar results. 

It was apparent that there was not enough 
water near the old pumping-station to supply 











PUMP BUILDING OF THE MT. PULASKI WATER-WORKS BEFORE 
THE GROUNDS WERE GRADED AND SEEDED 


the city’s increasing demands, so that city of 
ficials decided to go further south and east and 
try to locate the underground glacial valley 
which was reputed to be an abundant source. 
About three-quarters of a mile from town in 
test holes 4 and 20, a large body of water was 
struck at a depth of 50 feet, the drill passing 
through 11 feet of sand and gravel. Hole 20, 
which was 300 feet east of hole 4, showed 29 
feet of water-bearing sand and gravel. After 
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TEST OF NEW WELL AT MT. PULASKI, SHOWING IT DISCHARGING WATER THROUGH AN 8-INCH PIPE 
NTO A WEIR-BOX, THE PUMP BEING OPERATED AT HALF-SPEED BY A BELT FROM A TRACTION 


ENGINE 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 30-HORSE-POWER, VERTICAL, 
SLIP-RING ELECTRIC MOTOR WHICH OPERATES 
THE AURORA PUMP 


The motors are directly over the wells and connected 
to the pump by a 2-inch shaft which has water-lubricated 
bearings located every 6 feet 


boring four more holes in that part of the 
town, engineers and city officials decided that 
the best supply had been found at this location, 
and while this site was very undesirable, it was 
decided to build a new pumping-station, and 
plans for a pipe line were drawn by Holbrook, 
Warren & Van Praag of Decatur, IIl. 

Holes 4 and 20, which were 8 and Io inches 
in diameter respectively, were given a four- 
day-and-night continuous pumping test by the 
writer, who was assisted by men from the 
State Water Survey at Champaign and officials 
of the State Department of Public Health in 
Springfield. These wells furnished only 125 
gallons of water per minute, and although the 
quantity was much less than the city desired, 
it seemed to be better than could be found 
without going to Salt Creek, 3% miles north 
of the town. It was proposed to equip these 
wells with double-acting plunger pumps of 85 
gallons capacity each per minute and connect 
them with the water-mains on South Spring 
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Street, which would have required the laying 
of 2,500 feet of new 8-inch cast iron bell-and- 
spigot pipe. 


Delay Advantageous 

Work was held up until the summer of 1923 
because the owner of the tile yard where the 
wells would be located could not come to an 
agreement with the city on the price of the land 
needed for the pumping-station. It had been 
the intention when the city began prospecting 
to drill test holes all around the city, which is 
situated on a 76-foot elevation. The writer 
had tried to have these plans carried out, but 
was unable to secure the necessary authority. 
Late in the summer of 1923, after a local elec- 
tion, it was decided to call for outside bidders 
to locate and develop a more adequate water- 
supply. Four bids were submitted, and the 
contract was given to the Sickel Water Pro- 
duction Company of Aurora, IIl., which agreed, 
for a stipulated sum slightly more than the 
cost of water-mains from the tile yard to con- 
nect with the city water-mains, to drill two 
12-inch wells under a bonded guarantee that 
they would supply 250 gallons per minute each 
or no payment would be required from the 
city. After the contractors had looked over 
the ground and consulted the logs and samples 
of the different test holes sunk, they decided 
to drill about five blocks from the center of 
the city and a mile northwest of the tile yard. 
Drillers began work in November, 1923, on a 
lot in a closely settled residential district, 
which the city later purchased. 

Two wells were drilled, each 83 feet in 
depth, passing through 63 feet of coarse water- 
bearing sand and gravel. When the drills 
were withdrawn, the water rose to within 18 
feet of the surface, where it has remained. 
These wells, located 27 feet apart in a modern 
brick building of the bungalow type, were 
equipped with 18-inch, 4-stage Aurora turbine 
pumps, set in a 20-inch pit at a depth of 53 
feet, with 20 feet of 8-inch suction pipe ex- 
tending down into a 12-inch screen furnished 
by the contractors. The wells are located 
directly under the motors in a 40 x 20-foot 
room. An I-beam runs the length of the build- 
ing directly over the building, equipped with 
a trolley and hoist for pulling the pump, should 
occasion arise. One pump has a combination 
head with pulley, so that if at any time the 
electricity should fail, a tractor can be con- 
nected to it with a belt and the pump operated 
just the same. 

These wells were given a 24-hour continuous 
pumping test in February, 1924, and each well 
supplied 350 gallons per minute, or 100 gallons 











more than the guarantee. Each pump is run 
hy a 30-horse-power electric slip-ring motor. 
The pumps, motors, automatic controls, 
starters and casing were a part of the contract 
price upon which the contractor and the city 
had agreed. Three hundred and sixty feet of 
6-inch water-main was all that was required 
1o connect the pumps with the distribution 
system, the wells being located almost half- 
way between streets, with mains leading direct 
to the 60,000-gallon tank in the public square 
on the peak of the hill. The pressure-gage 
at the pumping-station registers 62 pounds 
when the tank is full, and an equalized-alti- 
tude gage located in the office tells the super- 
intendent the number of feet of water in the 
tank at all times. A master meter on each 
pump records the number of gallons pumped 
each day. The city is 100 per cent metered. 

The analysis of the water from the new well 
shows a much softer water than that from the 
old wells and complies with the U. S. Public 
Health Service standards of purity. To 
finance the new water-works, the city issued 
bonds for $20,000, which were taken by one 
of the local banks. Not all of this money was 
spent, and the city has an adequate water- 
supply. 

Method of Drilling Wells 

The Sickel Water Production Company has 
a unique system for drilling the wells. It 
uses a rotary drill and does not put down any 
casing until the hole is finished, whether it be 
50 or 500 feet deep. During the drilling proc- 
ess a steam force pump forces soft clay down 
through the center of the drill, which rises 
and plasters the walls and prevents cave-ins. 
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The hole is kept full of the clay mixture, 
which flows off the top and back into the clay 
pit, when it is again pumped back into the 
well. Should the test hole prove that there 
is a good body of water-bearing sand and 
gravel, as at Mt. Pulaski, the S-inch drill is 
withdrawn and one which drills a 22-inch hole 
takes its place and enlarges the 8-inch hole, 
the same process being followed as in the test 
drilling. The 22-inch hole is drilled down to 
the depth to which it is proposed to sink the 
pump. The drill is then withdrawn, and a 
20-inch steel casing, riveted and calked at the 
joints, is sunk to the bottom of the 22-inch 
hole, thus making a pit for the pump. Fol- 
lowing this, a 17-foot well screen, 12 inches in 
diameter, is let down into the 20-inch casing 
until the bottom end, which is open and cone- 
shaped, rests upon the sand and gravel. A 
long bucket with a valve in the bottom is then 
let down inside the screen. The clay is first 
baled out and this is followed by baling out 
the sand and gravel. As a bucket of sand is 
removed, the screen settles down, carrying 
with it the washed and screened gravel that 
has been shoveled in around it inside the 20- 
inch casing. This process is repeated until 
the screen rests upon an impervious stratum 
beneath the bed of sand and gravel. 

The bottom of the screen is then plugged 
with wood and cement so that the water must 
pass through the slots of the screen and the 
screened gravel that has been shoveled in. 
Ten feet of blank pipe is screwed into the top 
end of the screen and sticks up into the center 


of the 20-inch pit, acting as a suction line for 
the pump. 


Many Municipalities Improve Milk Supplies 


MONG the press clippings received by the 

New York State Department of Health 

recently, as reported in its bulletin, Health 
News, for April 27, 1925, items on the adoption 
and enforcement of local milk ordinances have 
been conspicuously numerous and interesting. One 
of the most notable appeared in the Rome Sentinel, 
reporting that a delegation of local milk dealers 
had appeared before the Common Council request- 
ing the adoption of the model milk ordinance 
recommended by the State Department of Health 
and Conference of Mayors. The Council referred 
the matter to the Commissioner of Public Welfare 
for investigation, 

\ conference of health officials with the Com- 
mon Council of Salamanca on March 31, accord- 
ing to the Salamanca Republican, brought out the 
tact that state and local regulations were not being 
enforced, and led to the decision that milk dealers 
would be held responsible for meeting the require- 
ments and that dealers selling milk without per- 
mits would be prosecuted. 

[1 Irvington, in which all milk is required to 
he pasteurized, the health officer has announced, 
according to the Tarrytown News, that he will 


revoke dealers’ permits unless the established 
standards are met. He is quoted as saying that 
Grade C milk was being sold as Grade A. 

The Board of Health of Cornwall village having 
adopted an ordinance permitting the sale of milk 
from tuberculin-tested cattle only, Dr. R. W. 
Thompson, Health Officer, is urging the Town 
Board of Cornwall to adopt a similar ordinance. 
“The milk supply of Cornwall has been raised,” 
says the Cornwall Local, from what was at one 
time termed ‘Grade C Rotten’ to as fine a supply 
as is delivered to the homes of any community in 
the state.” 

After September 1, says the Utica Observer, 
only milk from tuberculin-tested cattle can be sold 
in Little Falls. The Bath Courier reports that the 
village Board of Health has recently adopted the 
model milk ordinance. In Schenectady, says the 
Albany Telegram, the enforcement of the model 
milk ordinance has been postponed from April 1 
to May 1, to permit milk dealers to meet the re- 
quirements. In White Plains, where 7,000 of the 
8,000 quarts of milk sold daily are pasteurized, 
the adoption of an ordinance requiring the pas- 
teurization of all milk is being urged 
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Annual Supplements to Cleveland’s New 
Municipal Code to Be Issued 


CreveLann, Oxn10o.—This city has recently re- 
published its general ordinance as a codified 
volume, enacted into a single ordinance. A previ- 
ous codification was made in 1921, but the adop- 
tion of the city manager charter, going into effect 
in 1924, rendered extensive changes necessary in 
the administrative provisions of the ordinances, 
and these were found to ramify so far as to make 
a complete recodification advisable. 

The old Council foresaw the need of a new ad- 
ministrative code at the opening of the new 
régime, and undertook to establish an Adminis- 
trative Code Commission to revise the old and to 
provide new ordinances as the situation should 
require. Fred Kohler, the last mayor with the 
veto power, set out to block this project, and 
succeeded in delaying it for a number of weeks. 
While the Commission submitted its report on 
December 31, 1923, it took several weeks longer 
to get it printed and ready for formal introduc- 
tion into Council. It was necessary to refer the 
code to numerous committees, and this circum- 
stance, together with the summer vacation, de- 
ferred the final passage of the revised code until 
late in September, and it was put into effect on 
October 1, 1924. 

Meanwhile, the provisions of the code which 
were necessary immediately to facilitate adminis- 
tration under the new form of government were 
introduced and passed as separate ordinances, 
later to be repealed when incorporated into the 
code as passed. 

In preparing the code it was found that by no 
means all the general ordinances enacted since 
the Municipal Code of 1921 had been properly 
keyed into that code. Some had been passed as 
amendments to prior ordinances which had been 
incorporated into the 1921 code, the original ordi- 
nance being then appealed. Some had been passed 
as new ordinances, with no cognizance taken of 
the existence of a code. The records were care- 
fully searched and such ordinances were properly 
fitted into the new code. Especial care is being 
taken to prevent the recurrence of such a situa- 
tion, by requiring all new ordinances of general 
nature to be keyed into the new code as passed. 
lt is planned to issue annual supplements, assem- 
bling all amendments and new sections in effect 
at the time of issue. 

The Administrative Code Commission employed 
as its secretary Emmett L. Bennett of Cleveland 
He not only suggested a great deal of the new 
matter in the administrative code, and drafted 
whatever was required, but also undertook the 
work of checking out the changes previously made, 
so as to assure the accuracy of the code as finally 
passed. He also prepared the comprehensive in- 
dex to the code for its publication in book form. 

CLAYTON C. TOWNES, 
Mayor. 


—For a suggested outline for el cod i 
ordinances see article on “Codification of Musicinal Ova 
nances,” p. 89, The Municipal Index for 1925. 
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Topeka Codifies Its Ordinances 

Topeka, Kans.—Municipalities considering the 
codification of their ordinances may be interested 
in the volume of Revised Ordinances of the City 
of Topeka, Kansas, 1925, by E. B. Smith of the 
Topeka Bar, that has been compiled and published 
by authority of this city. This compilation j< 
designed to present in convenient form the texts 
of such general ordinances as must frequently he 
consulted by city officials and others. It also in- 
cludes tabulations of many ordinances of less 
general interest, such as those relating to bench- 
marks and grades, opening, widening and extend. 
ing, and vacating streets and alleys, boundaries of 
sewer districts, width of roadways and parking 
grounds, etc. These ordinances are referred to 
merely by number and ordinance book, substance 
of contents and date of taking effect. 

In this volume the ordinances are arranged 
alphabetically by subject, and have been listed in 
the table of contents in this order, with the num- 
bers of the chapters, book paragraphs, and pages 
given in each case. In addition, an unusually ful! 
and complete general index, in which references 
are given to the numbered book paragraphs, listed 
alphabetically by subject, has been included. When 
only the number of an ordinance is known, the 
page upon which it is printed or referred to may 
be found by means of the numerical index. 

Another feature which it is believed will prove 
to be of interest and value is a table of cases 
decided by the Supreme Court of Kansas or the 
Kansas Court of Appeals in which the city of 
Topeka was a party, or in which its powers an‘ 
functions were considered. 

The ordinances relating to buildings, the plan- 
ning commission, and zoning have been omitted 
from this compilation, it being the purpose of the 
Board of Commissioners to have these ordinances 
printed in a separate volume after further revi- 
wa ETTA M. COVELL. 

City Clerk 


A Traffic Shelter for Safety 
and Comfort 

Detroit, Micu.—A new departure in accommo 
dations for the public, under modern traffic con‘! 
tions, has lately been placed in service by the | 
partment of Street Railways, Detroit.  PBric'ly, 
this consists of erecting a permanent shelter over 
a safety zone of the raised concrete platiorm 
type; thus the shelter takes up no more of tl 
street area than the original safety zone—220 fcc! 
long and 7 feet 1% inches in width. 

The shelter is of structural steel construction, 
with all columns on the rear or curb side, an’ the 
roof supported by cantilever beams from thes¢ 
colunms. The rear wall is made up of steel sash 
glazed with polished wire glass and sheet steel 
panels. There is no wall on the track side. Pro 
vision is made in the roof to take care of rail 
water and the structure is electrically lighted. Par- 
ticular attention was given to the appearance of 
the shelter, and an ornamental iron treatment was 
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esigned which effectively relieves the stiff lines 
f the steel frame. 
lhe structure is located on Woodward Avenue 
the intersection with State Street and Gratiot 
venue, one of the busiest corners in the city. It 
a heavy loading point for street-car traffic and, 
addition, vehicular traffic is very, dense during 


vehicles; thus the general effect has been to les- 
sen confusion and expedite traffic in every way. 


G. A. PETERSON, 
Construction Engineer. 


Stockton Votes $3,000,000 for the 


tion, 


enue, 





isual busy hours. Previous to the erection of the 
elter there was a motor-bus and jitney stop in 
s block opposite the southern end of the zone. 
s has been moved one block to the north, thus 
eing the curb of parked vehicles. In using the 
the Department of Street Railways 
pted the so-called “Berthing System” to ac- 
numodate the two street-car lines in Woodward 
The northern third of the shelter is as- 
| to the Hamilton Line, which carries the 
ser number of riders, while the rest of the 
ter is used by the heavily traveled Woodward 
The operators of the cars are instructed to 
on passengers at the designated points only, 
el than to attempt to come as near the corner 
ssible, which had been the case previously. 
s direct the passengers where to expect the 
This systent has worked out very advan- 
sly in the movement of cars, and confusion 
' former safety zone, due to car-riders run- 
backward and forward to meet the cars, is 
nated in the shelter. 
‘as been demonstrated that the people can 
the shelter with no more trouble than they 
e safety zone; motor traffic flows past with 
smoothness due to the absence of parked 


Development of Deep-W ater Facilities 


Srocxton, Catir.—By a vote of 11,292 to 937, 
out of a voting strength estimated at 15,500, the 
citizens of Stockton have voted bonds in the sum 
of $3,000,000 for the development of deep-water 
facilities. 

The election, held April 21, was noteworthy in 
several respects. There was no open opposition 
to the issue; there was actual rivalry among all 
classes in forwarding the success of the election; 
and the issue was brought to a successful con- 
summation within five weeks after the initiation 
of legal procedure. 


Stockton is to proceed with the development of 
its deep-water harbor on lines laid down by the 
Board of Army Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors. Briefly, it is proposed to dredge the San 
Joaquin River from Suisun Bay to Stockton, 26 
feet deep at mean low water and with a 100-foot 
clearance at the bottom, bringing the river chan- 
nel direct to Stockton and Mormon channels on 
the western line of the city. 

The costs are to be divided between the city 
and the Federal Government, the principal expen- 
ditures of the city involving ‘the acquirement of 
harbot facilities. The State Legislature has just 
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passed a bill carrying an appropriation of $419,- 
000 te assist in the acquirement of rights of way. 
When completed, free passage will have been 
provided for large ocean vessels, and ample fa- 
cilities for their care in harbor. 

Sixty years of discussion of the city’s ambition 
for deep water has been brought to successful 
culmination within twelve months. Late last 
year, Stockton so successfully presented its claims 
to the Federal engineers that a favorable recom- 
mendation was secured. Likewise, on the con- 
vening of the Legislature, additional appropria- 
tion was secured, to be followed by an election 
indicating noteworthy unanimity by the people. 
The city’s contribution for actual dredging is 
$1,307,500, and is to be met by an equal amount 
from the Federal Government. The initial bond 
appropriation is ample to care for all preliminary 
work on the harbor. 

It may be added that, concurrent with this great 
improvement, the city is about to call for plans 
for a great restraining dam on the Calaveras 
River, to impound, control, and utilize waters 
which carry the menace of flood. Also, expendi- 
tures for bridges, a subway, the re-equipment of 
the fire department, the construction of a city 
hall and of an auditorium, have been authorized. 
All this improvement has been planned and thus 
far met without disturbing the low tax rate here- 
tofore existing. 

CHAS. E, ASHBURNER, 
City Manager. 


A Monument to Public Spirit 
in a Small Town 

BLANCHESTER, Ou10.—In its new High School, 
dedicated a short time ago, Blanchester, with a 
population of 1,671, has demonstrated what a 
public-spirited citizenship can accomplish in a 
small community. From the standpoint both of 
architecture and of equipment, this school is one 
of which a community considerably larger than 
Blanchester might well be proud. It was erected 
at a total cost, exclusive of the site, of approxi- 
mately $100,000. Of this amount, $67,000 was 
expended for the general building contract; $15,- 
000 for plumbing, and the heating and ventilating 
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systems; and the balance for equipment, a sewage 
disposal plant, cement walks, grading, architects’ 
fees, etc. 

The auditorium, which has a seating capacity 
of about 650, is particularly well planned. The 
acoustics of the hall are perfect, and the floor 
has been sloped sufficiently to afford a good view 
of the stage from any seat. It has an orchestra 
pit, marked off by a brass railing and curtains, 
and a stage measuring 40 x 60 feet extending 
across the full width of the hall. The stage has 
been adequately fitted for theatrical performances, 
with curtains, alternating amber and white foot- 
lights, two flood-lights, three color slides, and a 
cycloramic stage setting. With the scenery and 
curtains removed, the stage serves as a gymna- 
siunt and basket-ball court. Underneath the stage 
are lockers, shower-baths and dressing-rooms. 

The heating system that has been installed is 
of a modern type, and when put to the test dur- 
ing the extreme cold weather of last winter, it 
proved most satisfactory. The ventilating sys- 
tem is also of an up-to-date type, and effects a 
complete change of air throughout the building 
every ten minutes. 

After the completion of the new High School, 
the Board of Education remodeled the old school 
building for use by the elementary grades and 
vocational and domestic science classes, and also 
purchased additional ground for an athletic field 
for the high school pupils. These improvements 
involved an expenditure of approximately $11,- 
ooo. The domestic science department, which oc- 
cupies two large rooms and can accommodate 
twenty students at a time, has been well fitted 
with cooking utensils, electric hot-plates, sewing 
machines, etc. Some valuable equipment has been 
purchased for the laboratory, and tools and 
twelve new work-benches have been supplied to 
the manual training department. 

HOWARD M. WILSON, 
Manager, Civic Affairs Department, Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 


[Eprroriat Note.—Civie organizations interested in the 
public schools will find much of value in an article on 
“Recent Progress in Public Education,” by John J 
Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education, in the 1925 
Municrpat Inpex.] 
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Effective System of Traffic Control in 
Syracuse 


By John H. Walrath 
Mayor of Syracuse, N. Y. 


URING the present administration of the 
D city government, the time seemed oppor- 

tune for the installation of an adequate 
system for the control of automobile and pe- 
destrian traffic in the congested district of 
Syracuse. With this in mind, traffic signal ex- 
perts were called in consultation with the city 
officials. The plans finally agreed upon called 
for the automatic and simultaneous, or syn- 
chronized, control of thirty-two intersections 
located as shown on the accompanying map. 
[wo traffic control units which have been in 
operation for some time and are manually op- 
erated at corners with special traffic problems, 
were not made a part of the new system. 


Signals 
Conforming to standard practice, illuminated 
signals of three colors are used, green for 
“Go,” red for “Stop,” and amber for “Cau- 
tion,” the words being printed in large letters 


on the signal lenses. When traffic is to proceed 
north and south, the signals controlling the 
traffic on those streets indicate green, with all 
east and west red. The signals remain thus 
for thirty-five seconds. Next, for a period of 
five seconds the amber light shows on all sig- 
nals, with a bell ringing at every corner. The 
five-second period with amber signal is to allow 
the intersections to clear, and other traffic is 
not supposed to move until the signal has 
changed to “Go.” Following this, all north- 
and-south streets show red and all east-and- 
west green for a twenty-five-second interval, 
followed by another five-second period with 
all signals amber and bells ringing. This 
completes the normal cycle. 

A switch is provided at each intersection, 
so that all signals at the intersection may be 
thrown red by an officer at that point, if emer- 
gency demands such action. 

Syracuse has a very vexing grade-crossing 
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PIG. 1. 


MAP OF SYRACUSE SYSTEM OF TRAFFIC CONTROL 
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FIG. 2. 


problem where the New York Central main 
lines cross all the north-and-south streets in the 
congested area. At these crossings, in addi- 
tion to the switch referred to above, another 
switch is installed whereby the flagman at each 
crossing sets his signals green east and west, 
and red north and the train is 
passing. 

In addition, the system is so arranged that in 
operator in the fire-alarm 
telegraph office in the City Hall throws a switch 


south, while 


case of fire the 


which sets every signal red and causes all bells 
to ring. This is the only condition when the 
bells ring with any signal light but amber. 


After 11:00 P. M. and before 7:00 A. M. all 


/ 





HORIZONTAL MOUNTING OF SYRACUSE TRAFFIC SIGNALS, WITH ‘‘NO LEFT TURN’’ SIGNS 


signals show amber without the bells’ ringing. 
At intersections where left-hand turns ar 

prohibited, enamel signs stating this are sus 

pended immediately below the signals. 


Types 

The signal used is the three-color single 
faced type with four at each intersection, usu 
ally placed on the far side of the cross-street, 
as indicated in Fig. 1. These units are mounted 
or cast iron poles of the same design as the 
street-lighting standards. Where mounted 

horizontally over the pavement, a clearanc« 
14% feet is allowed. Where it is necessary 
to have the signal lower, the unit is mounted 
vertically and does not extend 
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beyond the curb. The auto- 
mobile driver is governed by 
the signal nearest him and als 
by the line of signals on suc 
cessive intersections in the dis 
tance. In approaching the cor 
gested area the line 
lights is visibl. for 
blocks. Photographs of both 
styles of mounting are show! 
herewith (Figs. 2 and 3). 

The signals manu fa 
tured by the 
Company, and the installatio 
was made by the Syracus 
Lighting Company, Inc., on a! 
arrangement similar to 1! 
used in financing ornamental 
street lighting. 
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FIG: 3 
SIGNALS IN SYRACUSE 


VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL MOUNTINGS OF TRAFFIC 


Control 
The system is made 
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districts, one for each north-and-south 
reet. Each district has its own contactor 
nel, placed in a cast iron cabinet on the 
lewalk at the curb near the geometrical 
nter of the district. These contactors are 
iote-controlled, the impulse coming from 
control tower which is located at the most 
vantageous point in the system (Fig 4). 
officer is stationed in the tower at all 
mes when the system is in operation. The 
<ystem is operated automatically, but in case 
trouble, by the throw of a transfer switch, 

he officer may use the manual control switch 
id operate the system until repairs or ad- 
stments are made in the automatic switch. 
[his system has been operative since January 

15 last and has already proved itself to be so 
valuable that additions and extensions are being 
lvocated. It is of inestimable value to the 
pedestrian as well as the motorist, as it assures 
e former of safe passage across the street 
the signals set “Go.” Excellent coopera- 

m has been received from both motorists and 
destrians. It is estimated that at least 95 per 
ent of the former and go per cent of the latter 
w obey the signals. The system is proving 
worth to the city government also in releas- 
ng a number of officers for duty elsewhere 
» were engaged in the control of traffic at 
intersections now controlled automatically. 


City Planners from Many 
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PIG. 4. TRAFFIC CONTROL TOWER, SYRACUSE 


The speeding up of traffic, lessening of acci- 
dents, and relieving of congestion are all fac- 
tors that a modern city must give attention to. 
The system is an ornament to the city, and 
Syracuse feels that it is a 
progress. 


sign of civic 


Lands at the White House 











TER the adjournment of the International 
A Town, City and Regional Planning Confer- 
ence, held in New York April 20-25, at 

h 24 countries were represented, a group of 
reign and American delegates visited Wash- 

for the Pan-American Conference on Capi- 

ties, held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
Civic Association. The delegates were re- 

at the White House on April 28 by Presi- 


dent and Mrs. Coolidge. At ‘Mrs. Coolidge’s right 
in the accompanying picture is Ebenezer Howard, 
father of the garden city movement and President 
of the International Federation for Town and 
Country Planning and Garden Cities. Behind Mr. 
Howard at his right is John Nolen, of Cambridge, 
Mass, who was elected President of the National 
Conference on City Planning at the meeting in 
New York City. 





“The FUTURE belongs to the city which PLANS for it.” 
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The Advantages of Metropolitan Water- 


a o 
Supply Districts 
A Discussion Based on the Operations of the Baltimore County Metropolitan District 


By V. Bernard Siems 


Water Engineer, City of Baltimore, Md. 


EW ENGLAND possesses in the Met- 
N ropolitan District of Massachusetts an 

excellent example of the benefits that 
can be obtained from suburban districts 
through the consolidation of the control of 
water and sewerage utilities. From the 
standpoint of water-supply, the establishment 
of metropolitan districts insures the develop- 
ment of resources to the best advantage, ade- 
quate service, and the control of operations 
by professional engineers who are not limited 
in working for the interest of the consumers 
by the necessity of showing profit, as is the 
case in the privately owned and operated 
water-works. 


Baltimore Urges Creation of District 

There are in Maryland four such Metropol- 
itan Sanitary Districts. The Baltimore County 
Metropolitan District, recently created, is 
worthy of notice, as its nature is some- 
what unique. In fact, it may be said that 
this district was created at the instigation of the 
city of Baltimore. While this may seem unu- 
sual, since the water-supply of the Baltimore 
County Metropolitan District is obtained from 
that of Baltimore City, Baltimore’s interest 
can be better understood when I recite the 
experience of the city at the time of the last 
annexation in 1918. 

The act of the Maryland Legislature “to 
extend the limits of Baltimore City by includ- 
ing therein parts of Baltimore County and Anne 
Arundel County,” provided for the acquisition 
by purchase and condemnation of any water- 
works within the territory annexed by this act 
to Baltimore City, which might be needed for 
any public purpose. 

It so happened that there were nine private 
water companies operating in this territory, 
and the part of Baltimore County contiguous 
to the city, supplying from 70,000 to 75,000 
people with approximately 7,000,000  gal- 
lons of water per day. The systems of the 
private water companies had not been designed 
with regard to the future development of Balti- 
more City’s water-supply, but as individual 
units to supply segregated areas; the water- 





mains of these systems were neither coordi- 
nated with the city system nor with those of 
each other, and were not of a size sufficient to 
guarantee adequate fire protection; in short, 
these systems were not of the standard main- 
tained by the Baltimore City Water Depart- 
ment throughout its system. 

Consequently, the acquisition of these com- 
panies necessitated not only a very large capital 
outlay for their purchase, but also huge capital 
expenditures to rehabilitate inadequate sys- 
tems and construct coordinating feeders and 
supply mains. 

The subsequent $25,000,000 water loan 
of 1920 was expended in part for the purchase 
of the private water companies, but the money 
for this purpose was not economically ex- 
pended on account both of inflated prices and 
of the necessity for the extensive scrapping 
and rebuilding of these plants. 

To prevent a repetition of similar conditions 
when the next extension of the city limits 
occurs, Baltimore favored the creation of a 
Metropolitan District contiguous to the city, 
and was successful in seeing an act creating 
this District passed by the last Maryland Leg- 
islature. 

Present extensions in the county under the 
act are financed by residents of the county. In 
the event of another annexation, these exten- 
sions will become the property of the city of 
Baltimore, which will then take over all out- 
standing bonds with no expensive purchases 
of private water companies to consider and 
to retard action. 

Toledo has recently passed an ordinance 
which provides that the city may take over 
water lines in new annexations without cost. 
The ordinance further provides that the city 
shall not furnish water to any territory out- 
side of the city limits unless the persons 
controlling this territory agree that, in the 
event of annexation, the city may take over the 
water lines without cost. Other cities follow 


similar procedure, Rochester, N. Y., being the 
only city cited in the Toledo City Journal «s 
making a practice of reimbursing subdividers 
for water-mains in newly annexed territory. 












Our case is somewhat similar to that of Colum- 
bus, in that their County Sanitary and Engi- 
neering Department installs the water and 
sewerage systems. Baltimore City differs 
radically from Columbus, as indeed from most 
American municipalities, in that it is entirely 
separate and distinct from Baltimore County, 
whereas Columbus is a political unit and part 
of a county. 

The county is relieved of the cost of securing, 
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Provisions for Extension and Administration 
of District 

The act which creates “a Metropolitan Dis- 
trict in Baltimore County contiguous to 
Baltimore City” outlines in detail the bounda- 
ries of the District. It makes extension easy, 
however, in that it provides for the inclusion 
of any other area, contiguous to the present 
district, upon the application of three-fifths of 
the registered voters of that area. This appli- 





we 











collecting, and purifying works, with inevitable 
delays and heavy initial expense. This is 
especially important in view of the increasing 
trend of population to move to suburban sites 
in the county, adjacent to the city line. Balti- 
more City has practically a monopoly on the 
‘cunpowder Falls, the only stream capable of 
roviding large quantities of water which can 
¢ made potable at reasonable cost. The county 
‘ould be compelled to construct comparatively 
‘ong conduits, or to drill wells to supply its 
ceeds. While the county is still free to do so 
‘r areas so remote from the city that feeder 
‘ins would be excessively costly, it is the 
tent of the bill that the county secure water 
'm the city whenever possible, 





cation must be approved by the authorities of 
both Baltimore City and Baltimore County. 
The administration of this district is placed 
in the hands of the County Commissioners of 
Baltimore County, who are given broad pow- 
ers. The act provides for water-supply, sew- 
erage systems, and storm-water drains in the 
District. The Commissioners may purchase or 
condemn existing works, for their use, in these 
three utilities. They are authorized to secure 
engineering and clerical assistance, and may 
enter into agreements with the city and with 
the bordering Anne Arundel County for the use 
of the sewers and disposal works of these sub- 
divisions of the state. The power of eminent 
domain enjoyed by the Commissioners extends 
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to every part of the state excepting only the 
properties and privileges of the city of Balti- 
more and the property of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company at Sparrows Point. They may cause 
surveys, studies and plans to be made for 
service, may issue bonds on the faith and credit 
of Baltimore County, and fix assessments on 
properties. The Commissioners shall annually 
determine the amount necessary to pay inter- 
est and sinking-fund obligations, and shall levy 
annually against the subdistricts of the Dis- 
trict a sufficient tax to meet them. 

No individual, firm or community may here- 
after construct water, sewerage or storm-water 
systems, or make extensions, except upon the 
written consent of the Commissioners. Public 
service corporations must submit detailed plans 
of extensions to the Commissioners for ap- 
proval. The Commissioners, acting through the 
State Board of Health, may condemn unsafe 
water and sewerage systems of private indi- 
viduals and may compel them to connect to 
the District systems. 

The Metropolitan District is subdivided, 
each subdivision being considered a unit. The 
Commissioners prepare plans for the extension 
of water-mains into each subdivision, with 
laterals and house services. These plans are 
approved by the Water Engineer of Baltimore 
City, who thus safeguards the interests of 
both city and county, in that adequate mains 
are provided as in the standardized distribu- 
tion system of Baltimore City. This insures 
especially adequate fire protection. The Com- 
missioners may, at the discretion of the Water 
Engineer, purchase materials and contract for 
such portions of the actual construction as 
the Water Engineer may direct. In all cases, 
however, it is clearly the purpose of the act 
that the City Water Department shall approve 
the design but execute all construction work at 
the cost of the District. 


City Supplies Water 

The operation and maintenance of the water 
system are distinctly the duty of the Water 
Department of Baltimore City, no provision 
being made in the bill for operating and main- 
tenance forces under the jurisdiction of the 
County Commissioners. 

The Baltimore County Metropolitan District 
is the fourth district created in Maryland. The 
Washington Suburban Sanitary District 
embraces territory contiguous to the District 
of Columbia. The Anne Arundel County Dis- 
trict embraces scattered development in that 
county. The Salisbury District includes the 
city of Salisbury and adjacent rural territory. 
A proposed district in western Maryland will 
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care for the collective sanitary needs of mining 
towns in that section. The Baltimore County 
Metropolitan District is unique, I believe, in 
that it is supplied with water by an independent 
municipality which is almost surrounded by 
the District, and whose source of water-supply 
lies largely in the county controlling the Dis- 
trict. The municipality lays water-mains and 
laterals, and installs house connections, being 
reimbursed for all costs by the District, such 
costs being received by the Public Service 
Commission of Maryland if disagreement 
arises. The consumers are all metered, the 
rates being fixed by the Water Board of Balti- 
more City, subject to the approval of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Maryland. 

For comparision, note that the Metropolitan 
Water Supply Commission of Massachusetts, 
created in 1893, collected water and delivered 
it to the limits of the municipalities within its 
area. It constructed only impounding works 
and feeder conduits, leaving the extension of 
feeders, operation and maintenance within the 
borders of municipalities to the municipalities 
concerned. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Dis- 
trict, and the smaller Districts of Anne 
Arundel County and Salisbury, all in the state 
of Maryland, operate as complete units, under 
the State Board of Health, in collecting, puri- 
fying and distributing water. Each District 
maintains engineering, clerical and operating 
forces, subject to rulings of the State Employ- 
ment Commission. 


Methods of Financing 

A comparison of the methods of financing 
the improvements is here in order: 

The Massachusetts District, constructing 
impounding works and main lines, pays for 
this work through bond issues. Interest, sink- 
ing-fund payments and operating expenses are 
prorated against the municipalities concerned. 
These charges may be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, in the event of a dis- 
agreement. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Dis- 
trict pays for collecting works and feeder 
mains through bonds, which, in turn, are met 
by a direct tax levy on the District. The cost 
of laterals is not through benefit assessments 
on the abutting property owners. House ser- 
vices are direct charges against the owners 
concerned. All supplies are metered, the rates 
being fixed by the Commission, subject to the 
review of the Public Service Commission of 
Maryland. 

In the Baltimore County Metropolitan Dis- 
trict the taxable property is classed as agri- 














cultural, small acreage, industrial or business, 
and subdivision property. Benefit assessments 
are on the front-foot basis, except that agri- 
cultural property is not charged until service 
connections are made. Charges are then based 
on the front foot, except that this property may 
not be charged for a greater length than 150 
feet. Main extensions, both feeder and laterals, 
are made by the city of Baltimore and charged 
against funds set up by the County Commis- 
sioners, as noted above under bond issues. 
Each subdivision of the Baltimore County 
Metropolitan District is taxed for feeder mains 
traversing its area, through bond issues pro- 
rated to each subdistrict. Interest and sinking- 
fund payments are met by a general tax levy 
on the subdivision concerned. Laterals are 
charged as benefit assessments against abutting 
property owners, and house service connections 
are charged directly against owners. All these 
taxes and charges are collected by the County 
Commissioners, who reimburse the city of Bal- 
timore for the cost of the work done. Operating 
and maintenance costs are borne by the city of 
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Baltimore and are reflected in the rates charged 
consumers. 

We thus see that, in so far as the operation 
of the water system is concerned, the Baltimore 
City Water Department exercises full control 
as in the city, and when the territory supplied 
is finally brought within the limits of the city, 
there will be no change experienced in its 
operation. It is our plan to anticipate the 
demands and exigencies of the future, and the 
creation of this District, controlled by the city, 
is a distinct advance. 

Further, the creation of this District will 
benefit dwellers in the area by an advance in 
health and well-being. Many of these dwellers 
being employed by industries and establish- 
ments within the city, protection is thus ex- 
tended, in a measure, to city dwellers who are 
in daily contact with them. As population in 
the District is rapidly increasing, wells and 
cesspools are approaching the stage where not 
only is pollution probable, but.many water- 


supplies are already dangerous. 


_ ACKNOWLEDGEMENT.—From a paper read before the New 
England Water Works Association. 


“Help to Prevent Drownings” 


HAT is the slogan which will be broadcast 
throughout the country this summer by the 
National Safety Council in a comprehen- 
sive effort to reduce the toll of lives in accidental 
drownings. 
Approximately 6,500 persons were drowned in 
continental United States last year, the Council 
estimates. Modern educational methods and pub- 


HELP TO PREVENT DROWNINGS! 
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| Satety Councit’s 1925 Swimming Poster 
FOR COPIES OF THIS POSTER, APPLICATION 
SHOULD BE MADE TO THE NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCIL, 168 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


licity on the subject have reduced the annual toll 
from 8,800, the number drowned in 1911. A large 
part of the credit for this reduction is due the 
American Red Cross, which has promoted life-sav- 
ing activities of various sorts in communities large 
and small. This summer, the National Safety 
Council will add the organized effort of 60 large 
cities having a total population in excess of 30,- 
000,000 which have affiliated Community Safety 
Councils. 

The safety councils of these cities will extend 
the campaign into the public and parochial schools. 
into the homes and into the industries. Swimming 
posters will be displayed the country over in an 
effort to interest people in learning how to swim. 
The Prone Pressure Method of resuscitation, 
recognized as the most efficient system of restor- 
ing breathing in the apparently drowned, will be 
taught, along with ways and means of rescuing 
helpless persons from lakes and rivers. Thirty 
of the country’s largest radio stations will broad- 
cast talks on the prevention of drownings. 





Hints to Swimmers 
Don’t swim if you have heart trouble. 
Never go in swimming alone. 
Don’t swim if overheated or tired. 


Don’t swim on a full stomach. Wait at least two 
hours after eating. 


Dive only where you have accurate knowledge of 
the depth of the water. 


Don’t swim until exhausted. Rest on your back 
and then swim ashore. 


Don’t struggle if caught in a swift current or 
undertow. The force of the current will bring 
you to the surface; then work in toward shore. 

Learn Red Cross life-saving and resuscitation 


methods. Be capable of saving others as well 
as yourself. 
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Increased Water-Supply for Bellingham, 
Washington 


Lake Whatcom Adds 30,000,000 Gallons Daily to Available Supply 


HE water-supply of Bellingham, Wash., 

is now being increased from 13,000,000 

gallons daily to 43,000,000 gallons daily, 
as the present supply is inadequate for the 
growing community. Lake Whatcom, a body 
of water 12 miles long, and averaging a mile 
in width and a depth of 750 feet in the lower 
basin at a level of 317 feet above sea level, is 
to be used as a reservoir. This lake is fed by 
subterranean springs. The present intake is 
in 92 feet of water and it is believed that the 
lake can supply up to 200,000,000 gallons daily 
if necessary. 

The enlargement of the present system will 
give very nearly perfect circulation in the city 
and eliminate dead ends and will afford addi- 
tional fire protection with practically uniform 
pressure throughout the system. The main 
supply line comes in on a gradual grade with 
no peaks or siphons in the line. 

The Utah-Idaho Sugar Beet Corporation has 
recently erected a $1,500,000 plant at Belling- 
ham, making necessary further additions to the 
water distribution system, amounting to about 
$275,000. This new corporation will use about 
3,500,000 gallons per day. The additions to the 
distribution system not only supply the new 
demand, but also give better service through 
the manufacturing district of the water-front. 

General improvements in Bellingham are 
going ahead with increased activity, there 
being a number of large buildings contemplated, 
ranging from $100,000 to $500,000 each. It is 
interesting to note that Bellingham has prac- 
tically no winter, so that small buildings, such 
as bungalows, cottages and other types of 
residential structures built of wood, are con 
structed the year round. 

The accompanying illustrations furnished 
through the courtesy of Charles A. McLennan, 
City Comptroller, Bellingham, Wash., show 
some interesting construction points and a 
view of the storage yard of the 36-inch cast 


iron pipe. 





WATER-SUPPLY STATISTICS 
Valuable information and helpful comparisons 
can be found in the statistics now being pub- 
lished in The American City. See pages 665 to 
677 of this issue. 
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SCENES DURING THE EXTENSION OF THE WATE 
SUPPLY TO TAKE CARE OF THE EXPANSION OF 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


— or section of trench 15 feet deep, showing spoil 
and trench bracing. “er center—Unloading pipe 
from freight cars on tre: over the trench. Lower 
center——-Group of city officials at store inspecting 
36-inch cast iron pipe. Bottom—Lowe $6-inch pipe 
into the trench at the end of a 630-foot tunne 
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Bituminous Macadam Road Construction 
By A. O. Hastings 


District Engineer, Indiana State Highway Commission 


F the present road has a good gravel or stone 
| base that is holding up very well, a bitumi- 

nous macadam top course is a very econom- 
ical pavement to use. If it is a new grade, 
there is a question if some other types of pave- 
ment would not be as economical. One of 
the greatest economic points in laying a bitu- 
minous macadam pavement is the salvaging of 
the old base. A well-compacted gravel or stone 
surface that has been hammered by heavy traffic 
for a period of years has considerable value. 
and that value may 
be conserved by lay- 


ished surface if the top course is the same thick- 
ness at all places. The specification for laying 
a water-bound course to level up old base should 
be about as rigid as if the road was to be left 
a water-bound surface. 


Specification for Water-bound Macadam Course 


This course shall consist of a one-course water-bound 
limestone slag or crushed boulders of a depth indicated 
on the plans or in the estimate. This depth should be 
chosen after careful study of the old base, constructed 
in accordance with these specifications on the base 
course, which shall be trued up where necessary with 
water-bound patches, to a uniform grade and crown be- 
fore the top course is 
placed thereon. 





ing a bituminous Economy the Watchword 
macadam top course 
j Very popular at 
on it. with the pledge of 
Executive and the Governor of the state 
Grading of Indiana, also the : 
Let us consider Highway Commission, is — 


first the grading. By 
use of a grader, 
wheel - scoops, drag- 


prenens, and in line 
our Nation’ 


principle of our State 


economy in the laying out of the road 
system; economy in the selection of the 
type of surface to be built; and economy 
in the construction and maintenance of 


The coarse aggregate for 
this course shall consist of 
No. 1 (8%-inch to 2%- 
inch) or No. 2 (2%-inch 
to 1%-inch) size, specified 
according to thickness of 
patch or course. 

(A) Crushed _ stone 
shall consist of angular 
fragments of tough, dur- 
able crushed limestone, 
trap rock, or boulders, and 
have a French coefficient 


s Chief 


Economy: 


the same of 9 <e ut jes ‘eee 
. rh %. t m 
scoops = In selecting the type of pavement to be tiie “end dletanenl glaees. 
the berms, shoulders laid in a certain section of road, careful If it is produced from 
and ditches should be study should be given to the amount and crushed boulders, not more 


brought to the proper 
cross-section and in 


kind of travel going over this road; also 
to what it will probably have to carry 
within a few years. Careful study should 


than % the surface area 
shall consist of the origi- 
nal smooth surface of the 


boulder, 
conformity to the be made of the condition of the subsoil _ (B) Slag.—The screen- 
base grade, taking ee oe Bane, i a cee an 





care of the drainage 








as necessary. Unlike 

many other types of pavement, the shoulders 
on a bituminous macadam road should be 
built prior to the laying of the pavement. 
Many bituminous macadam roads have been 
built with but little berm. Much better re- 
sults could have been secured had there been 
1 good berm built before the pavement. 


A good cross-section for an 18-foot pavement 
‘sa 2-inch crown in the pavement proper, with 
erms 5 to 6 feet wide sloping %4-inch per foot, 
nd with a flat slope of approximately 4 to 1 
ito the ditch. The old base should be rein- 
‘orced and leveled up with a water-bound mac- 
dam course, or at least patched with water- 

und patches so that the foundation grade will 

form very closely to the finished crown and 
ide and to sufficient depth to hold up the loads 
which travel will subject it. Much care 

ild be used in leveling up the old base, as 
‘ch better results will be secured in the fin- 


crushed limestone or slag 
meeting the above speci- 
fication except as to size. 
No. 7 (1%-inch to 0) size screenings shall be used if of 
slag or limestone with a French coefficient of wear of 
more than 9. No. 5 (%-inch to 0) screenings shall be 
used if of limestone with a French coefficient of wear of 
9 or less. 


No coarse aggregate shall be placed until the screen- 
ings for filling same have been neatly stored in piles 
along the side of the highway. 

The coarse aggregate shall be spread on the base to 
such thickness as will produce the completed depth called 
for. Side forms of the proper size should be used to 
fix the depth of loose material and assist in spreading the 
same to a uniform surface. In spreading, care must be 
taken to preserve the grade and crown, also to prevent a 
wavy, irregular surface, After the stone is spread on 
the base, it should be harrowed, to aid in producing a 
uniform and even surface. Any thin, flat, elongated or 
oversized stone that appear on the surface at any time 
during the process of constructing should be broken up 
or removed therefrom. - Special care should be taken to 
have a uniform material in the surface if we shall expect 
a smooth and uniform finished base. 

All patches or areas cf fine or undersized materials 
appearing in this course should be removed and replaced 
with suitable material before final filling and water bind- 


ing. 

Rolling.—The coarse aggregate should be rolled with a 
self-propelled three-wheel roller weighing not less than 10 
tons. The rolling should begin with the outside drive 


wheel covering at least equal parts of metal and shoulders, 
and conformably 
the roller wheel 


and if the shoulder is sufficiently stron 
built it is well te have even more o 
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out on the shoulder the first time through. The roller 
should be run forward and backward along the edge of 
the metal until the shoulder and the metal are firmly 
bound together. The rolling should then progress gradu- 
ally towards the center of the road, lapping about 2/3 
width of the rear roller wheel, until the entire course has 
been thoroughly keyed and the interstices of the metal 
reduced to a minimum and all settlement in the stone 
has ceased. Should there be any low places develop in 
the surface during the rolling the stone shall be loosened 
and enough coarse aggregate added to make a smooth 
and uniform finished surface. 

After the dry rolling has been completed as described 
above, screenings should be applied gradually over the 
surface during the finishing process of dry rolling, in such 
an amount as will completely fill the interstices. The 
screenings should not be dumped on the surface of the 
stone, but should be cast thinly with spreading motion 
of the shovel from piles at the roadside. The rolling 
should continue while the screenings are being spread, 
so that the jarring effect of the roller will cause them to 
settle to the bottom. Care should be exercised not to 
apply the screenings too fast and choke the stone, but 
the large stone should be kept in sight at all times. Con- 
tinue to add screenings until all vaids are filled, the 
direct bearing of the roller still on the coarse aggregate. 

Immediately after the voids of a section of the macadam 
have been filled with screening as above described, the 
macadam should be sprinkled until saturated, the sprinkler 
being followed by the roller. More screenings should be 
added if necessary. The sprinkling, sweeping and fill- 
ing should continue until a grout has been formed of 
the screenings and water that will fill all of the voids 
and form a wave of grout before the wheels of the roller. 
The macadam should be kept wet at least 24 hours before 
the final rolling and it should be puddled as many times 
as it is necessary to procure satisfactory results. When 
a section has been thoroughly filled and grouted as de- 
scribed above, such section should be allowed to dry out, 
after which it is ready for the application of the bitumi- 
nous macadam course. 


The approximate cost of this course varies 
according to the amount of reinforcement 
necessary on the old base, but, striking an 
average from the cost of state jobs coming 
under my supervision, will average approxi- 


mately 50 cents per square yard, or approxi-. 


mately $5,200 per mile 18 feet wide. 


After the base has been properly reinforced 
and leveled up with the water-bound macadam, 
we shall proceed with the laying of the top 
course of bituminous macadam. This course 
should be about 3 inches in thickness when 
thoroughly compacted. 


Inspection of Berms 


At this time the berms should be carefully 
graded, and any irregularities leveled off, so 
that when rolling is started on the top course 
with half of the roller wheel running out on the 
berm, the earth forming the berm will compact 
to a true grade and just level with the grade of 
the edge of the stone in the bituminous mac- 
adam course. Should there be high and low 
places in the berms, the irregularities will 
follow the rolling as it progresses towards the 
center of the road, and a wavy, irregular sur- 
face will be produced. 

Berm boards should be used in spreading the 
coarse aggregate. Very handy berm boards for 
a 3-inch compacted course are 2x 4-inch set 
on edge, lined and leveled with the proposed 
line and grade, the coarse aggregate being 


dumped and spread to crown and grade and 
checked up by use of a crown board resting on 
the 2x 4. The coarse aggregate may be dumped 
on the surface and spread by hand, or a rough 
spread made by use of spreader boxes. Very 
careful spreading of the coarse aggregate is 
necessary if a smooth surface is to be produced. 

When the coarse stone has been carefully 
spread, it should be rolled in the same manner 
as described for water-bound macadam, be- 
ginning with one-half of one roller wheel on 
the berm and progressing towards the center 
of the road until the coarse stone is thor- 
oughly keyed up but not rolled enough to 
powder or crush much of the stone. 


The coarse aggregate should consist of 
crushed stone or slag all passing a 3%4-inch 
opening when-the per cent of wear is less than 
4%, and a 4-inch circular opening when the 
per cent of wear is 4%.or more. Not over 
25 per cent should pass a 2-inch opening; 6 per 
cent a 1%-inch opening; and 2 per cent a 1I- 
inch opening. 


Application of First Coat of Binder 


When the coarse aggregate has been keyed 
up as above, we are ready for the application 
of the first coat of bituminous material, Indi- 
ana state highway specifications for Tar TP-6 
or Asphalt A-2. The bituminous material 
should be applied to the aggregate when it is 
dry and when the temperature is above 45 
degrees F., and when the lowest temperature 
within the preceding 8 hours has been above 
32 degrees F. Care should be exercised that 
the coarse aggregate is disturbed as little as 
possible by the application of the bituminous 
material. The bituminous material should be 
uniformly applied at the rate of 134-gallon per 
square yard and at a pressure of not less than 
25 pounds per square inch and by means of an 
approved pressure distributor. The distributor 
should be self-propelled and have a manifold 
with a horizontal shift of not less than 10 
inches and should be equipped with wide tires 
to disturb the stone as little as possible. Hand 
pouring pots or nozzles should not be used 
except where special conditions would make it 
impracticable to use the distributor. The bitu- 
minous material should be heated by a suitable 
appliance so designed as to admit of even 
heating of the entire mass with an efficient 
positive control of the heat at all times. Care 
should be taken that bituminous material is not 
heated beyond the highest permitted tempera- 
ture specified, either before or during the 
application. 

The coarse covering should have been placed 
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in neat piles along the berm prior to the spread- 
ing of the coarse stone. Coarse covering should 
meet the specifications required for coarse 
aggregate except as to size. The coarse cover- 
ing should all pass a 1%4-inch circular opening 
with not over 5 per cent retained on a 1%-inch 
screen, 70 to 100 per cent should be retained 
on a %-inch screen, and not over 15 per cent 
allowable passing a ¥%2-inch opening. 
Immediately after the bituminous material is 
applied, there should be evenly spread over the 
surface just sufficient coarse covering material 
to prevent any bituminous material from stick- 
ing to the wheels of the roller (approximately 
1 cubic yard to 125 square yards of surface). 
The road should then be rolled thoroughly 
before the bituminous material hardens enough 
to prevent the covering material from readily 
being incorporated with it. Should it be cool, 
the rolling must progress fast ; if it is extremely 
warm weather, it is sometimes necessary to wait 
and allow the bituminous material to cool some- 
what before rolling. As the rolling progresses, 
more covering should be added and broomed 
into the voids, care being taken not to put on 
an excess of covering at this point. The roll- 
ing should continue until a solid, compact, and 
smooth surface results, conforming to the cross- 
section on the plans. Should any dips or 
deformations show up during this rolling, the 
coarse aggregate should be loosened and more 
stone and bituminous material added, so that 
when rolled it will produce a smooth surface. 
When sufficient rolling has been done and the 
voids are fairly well filled with covering stone, 
the first seal coat of heavy bituminous material 
should be applied, consisting of about %4-gallon 
per square yard of surface, after which the 
fine covering is spread evenly over the bitumi- 
nous material in a thin layer just sufficient to 
keep the bituminous material from sticking to 
the roller wheels. Then the road should be 
thoroughly rolled. At this point in the construc- 
tion of a bituminous macadam road I do not 
think it would be possible to roll too much. 
Fine covering should be broomed into the voids 
until the voids are very well filled. At this 
time the second seal or surface treatment should 
be applied, consisting of a lighter bituminous 
material, Indiana state highway specifications 
for Asphalt OH-2 or Tar TM, at the rate of 
about 0.3 gallons per square yard of surface. 
\fter applying the final seal coat of bituminous 
material, fine covering should be applied, and 
if asphalt is used, it should be rolled; if Tar 
TM is used, the surface should be dragged, as 
explained for surface treatment of Tar TM. 
By conserving the old base, a good pave- 
ment may be laid, as described above, at a 
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very reasonable cost. 
Pointers 

Just a few points to be watched carefully in 
the above-described method that will materially 
help in securing better results: 

See to it that the berm compacts smooth and 
true to grade as the rolling starts. After the 
first application of bituminous material, do not 
apply too much coarse covering, but apply just 
barely enough to get over it without the roller 
wheels’ sticking to the bituminous material. 

Roll until the coarse stone is thoroughly com- 
pacted, and feed in coarse covering as needed; 
do not choke it. 


After the second application of bituminous 
material, apply only enough fine covering to 
get the roller over it without picking up, and 
roll thoroughly before additional fine covering 
is added. Fill the voids, but do not choke it. 

At all times during the process of construc- 
tion of both the water binding and the bitumi- 
nous macadam top course, keep the coarse 
stone visible on the surface of the road. 

Keep the cover stone uniformly applied; if 
for any reason it is applied thick and thin, it 
should be thoroughly broomed before rolling. 
A bunch of screenings will cause a depression 
in the road, for when the roller hits a wad of 
screenings the coarse stone is mashed down, and 
when traffic hits the road, the wad of fine stone 
is brushed off and a dip in the surface results. 

Emphasis should be given to the amount of 
rolling. Too much rolling cannot be done after 
the first seal coat is applied and also after the 
surface treatment, should asphalt be used. 

Some roads have been built without enough 
rolling at the proper time, and costly mainte- 
nance follows. 

As to the cost of construction of an 18-foot 
pavement of compacted bituminous macadam, 
the price paid for pavement laid between 
Chester and Fountain City, Wayne County, was 
go cents per square yard. A pavement laid on 
the National Road east and west of Richmond, 
which used some additional stone to level up 
old base, which was already a surface-treated 
macadam, cost $1.07 per square yard. A pave- 
ment laid between Muncie and Selma cost about 
85 cents per square yard. 

The foregoing will average from $9,000 to 
$11,000 per mile for an 18-foot surface, vary- 
ing mainly as to the cost of the aggregate used. 
Adding the expense of reinforcing the old base 
with water-bound macadam to the cost of lay- 
ing a bituminous macadam top course makes 
$15,000 to $16,000 per mile of completed 
surface. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read at the 1925 
Purdue University Road School. 
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A System of Adequate Highways for 
the Chicago Region 


EALIZING that the manner in which 
R the entire Chicago region will develop 

during the coming years is almost 
wholly dependent upon transportation, the 
Chicago Regional Planning Association last 
year made a special study of the highway 
traffic problem. Maps were prepared for the 
region, showing existing highways, those 
now paved, proposed pavement on existing 
highways, proposed pavement on new high- 
ways, and pavements to be widened. These 
maps, of course, show the conditions and 
recommendations in much greater detail than 





in the Association’s general sketch map of the 
region, here reproduced. 

In reply to an inquiry from THe AMERICAN 
City as to progress already made in carrying 
out the plans shown in the Association’s book- 
let, “Highways in the Region of Chicago,” 
Secretary Robert Kingery writes under date 
of May 7, 1925: 

“The plan as shown in the accompanying sketch 
map is tentative and subject to modification, of 
course, as the details are worked out. 

“In Cook County alone, the contracts for 1925 


are expected to cover approximately 80 miles of 
new concrete pavement, many of which are paral- 
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lel to, and will relieve traffic congestion on, some 
of the thirteen main highways entering the city 
of Chicago. It is significant that the highway 
authorities in the region of Chicago have cordially 
responded to a call issued by the Regional Plan- 
ning Association to meet and match up at their 
boundaries both the major and secondary high- 
way routes. As a result of two meetings of this 
committee, composed of highway engineers of 
three states, the county superintendents of high- 
ways, the Chicago Board of Local Improvements, 
the Chicago Plan Commission, and the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, some very defi- 
nite progress has been made already in the devel- 
opment of a plan. These officials are charged by 
law with the design and construction of highways 
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in the region of Chicago. It is they who will 
carry out any plan that is devised. In our con- 
ferences, they have shown broad vision of the 
problem and a very definite purpose of providing 
in the ‘most adequate way for the highway traffic 
of the region. 

“Cook County has a construction program of 
approximately 450 miles of pavement for the next 
five years. DuPage County has voted a bond is- 
sue of $2,150,000 for securing rights of way for 
two super-highways east and west across that 
county. The other twelve counties of the region 
and the state highway departments have large 
construction programs, which are being merged 
into one comprehensive scheme designed to serve 
the region as a whole.” 


A Notable Park in an Agricultural Town 


AMEGO, KANSAS, has the reputa- 
tion of being a farmers’ town. The 
strong farmers’ cooperative enter- 
prises, such as stores, mills, elevators, and 
lumber yards, have helped to make it so. It 
is the headquarters of strong and influential 
farmers’ organizations. The farmers’ big 
summer picnic and the farmers’ Chautauqua 





SCENES IN THE 15-ACRE PARK, BUILT LARGELY BY VOLUNTEER LABOR, IN THE 


a town gateway in the nature of a well-kept 
small park owned by the village. The latest 
improvement is the three-story community 
hospital of stone, which cost $35,000, financed 
by an original gift of $10,000 by a retired 
farmer and 300 contributions by citizens, 
lodges, and civic bodies. It is located on a 
2-acre site, and its open lawn and beautiful 





AGRICULTURAL TOWN OF WAMEGO, KANS.—-POPULATION 1,700 


attract people from a wide territory. Most 
of the leaders in business and civic life are 
or have been interested in agriculture, and the 
same may be said of the citizens themselves. 
It is a town whose interest in civic improve- 
nent has given it a reputation far beyond the 
ders of the state. The visitor’s impression 
' the town is the right one when he leaves the 
ain and enters the business section through 


shade trees are a part of well-conceived land- 
scaping plans. 

But the pride of the people of Wamego is 
the city park. Twenty years ago it was a field 
of wild grass and dandelions, without a tree. 
Now it is a forest of more than 50 varieties 
of trees, carpeted with blue grass and well 
planted with flowers and shrubs. The trees 
were transplanted by citizens who brought 
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them from distant hills, and who also went far 
afield for strange glacial rocks as walls for 
artificial lakes, fountains, and park buildings. 

Twenty years ago 12 acres were purchased 
at a cost of $2,525 through a bond election. 
Recently the park board purchased an adjoin- 
ing 3 acres at a cost of $2,000, to be used as 
a tourist camp grounds. Improvements in the 
park are largely due to the voluntary labor 
and donations of the citizens, since the law did 
not permit, until recently, a levy for this pur- 
pose. 

Since Igo! the citizens of Wamego, a town 
of 1,700 population, assisted by the residents 
of the farming community, have the following 
park improvements to their credit: 


1. An artificial lake 4% feet deep, covering 114 
acres, riprapped with frost-proof glacial bowlders, 
with a made clay-sand bottom which has sewer 
connections with the river. It holds 1,500,000 gal- 
lon of water, supplied from the town mains. It 
is used for boating and bathing and was built at 
a cost of $2,500. 

2. A built island in the center of the lake. 

3. A built wading pool with cement bottom, 
walled with stone, costing $225. 

4. An electric fountain of three basins built of 
white glacial rocks gathered from the hills. It is 
45 feet in diameter and 27 feet high and cost 
$1,900. 

5. A women’s rest house, 30 by 16 feet, built of 
glacial rocks, with shower-baths, dressing-rooms, 
and a commodious porch, which cost $1,400. 

6. A similar comfort house for men. 

7. Accircular band-stand of glacial rock studded 
with a great variety of mineral specimens, costing 
$950, dedicated by the Royal Italian Guards’ band. 

8. A dancing platform, 40 by 50 feet, with a 
boxed-in outdoor piano. 

9. Playground equipment, partially financed by 
the junior Chautauqua, costing $400. 

10. Three drinking fountains furnished by the 
Mothers’ Club at a cost of $125. 

11. Three stone dining-tables, at $150. 

12. Two stone ranges at $100. 

13. A granite glacial bowlder weighing 17 tons, 
hauled in by farmers from the hills, 10 miles dis- 
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tant, and mounted on stone at a cost of $125. 

14. Baseball, football, and basketball fields, with 
grand stand. 

15. Free tourist camping grounds. 

16. Mounted cannon, gravel drives, walks, and 
park and picnic benches. 

The average maintenance expense, cared for 
by the town, has been about $1,500 per year, 
including the salaries of caretaker and matron 
for seven months. No charge is made for the 
use of the park, except for entertainments for 
gain. The revenue for maintenance comes 
from licenses for shows and from the school, 
church, and general welfare fund. 

The park has become a part of the life of 
the people of the town and surrounding coun- 
try. It is a widely known picnic spot, and the 
outdoor ovens are in almost daily use. The 
last Farmers’ Union picnic was attended by 
9,000 people. The Chautauqua, junior Chau- 
tauqua, and the fall festival are annual events. 
Band concerts are given twice a week by the 
Boy Scouts’ band. High school, town, and 
county athletics are held there. Traveling 
tent shows use the place. The playground and 
wading pool attract the children, while as 
many as 75 people are often found at one time 
bathing or boating at the lake. 

The park is of great value to the town 
through attracting large numbers of people 
from long distances to enjoy the picnicking, 
bathing, dancing, and music. 

Said a leading citizen, “The park has done 
more for Wamego than any other one thing 
we have. It has encouraged higher ideals, 
enlisted the interest of the community in other 
enterprises, aroused their civic pride, and last, 
but not by any means least, has transformed 
the knockers into boosters.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The foregoing article is reprinted, 
by permission, from “Rural Planning: The Social Aspects 
of Recreation Places,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1888 of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Ideals in City Planning 


HE Chicago Plan Commission realizes that 

the virility and stability of our nation will 

depend upon what we make of our cities, 
where over one-half of our people now live. It 
realizes that a healthy, contented, and vigorous 
people is the nation’s greatest asset; and that 
cooperation between capital and labor is essen- 
tial to the nation’s well-being. 

Capital cannot do without labor, nor can labor 
do without capital. The business man and the 
banker, the employer and the employee, the artisan 
and the laborer, all have interests in common. 
The Commission realizes that our national well- 
being (with which that of our city is bound up) 
is also dependent upon wise legislation, coopera- 
tion, and community of action. 

The Chicago Plan Commission further realizes 
that there is no place for congested areas in the 
well-planned city. Overcrowding makes hotbeds 


of crime, vice, and disorder. The city that toler- 
ates vile and squalid conditions cannot be really 
successful. 

Hence the Plan Commission regards proper 
housing, good sanitation, pure air, sunlight, and 
places of healthful recreation as among the in- 
alienable rights of man. Disregard of them leads 
to trouble. 

Environment molds character for either good or 
bad. Intelligence, health, and good morals are 
encouraged by a good environment. Contentment 
and loyalty thrive in it. Good architecture, har- 
monious development, and attractive surroundings 
tend to lift us above the sordid industrial exis- 
tence into the realm of the beautiful and ennobling 
things of life. Citizens nurtured in a good en- 
pe are those who best perform the world’s 
wor 

—From a pamphlet by Charles H. Wacker, Chair- 

man, Chicago Plan Commission. 








The Auxiliary Municipal Power-Plant 
of Oakville, Ontario 


By Willis Chipman 


Consulting Engineer, Toronto, Ont. 


on the north shore of Lake Ontario, 
midway between the city of Hamilton 
on the west and the city of Toronto on the 
east. Toronto has a population of about 600,- 
ooo, and Hamilton about 125,000. The dis- 
tance between the two cities is about 40 miles. 
Owing to this location, Oakville is a most 
desirable residential town, and hundreds of 
business people of the two larger cities make 
their homes in Oakville. 
In 1908 and 1909, when the population of 
Oakville was less than 2,000, 
a system of water-works was 


TS town of Oakville, Ont., is situated 


basin. With the growth of the town, ex- 
tensions were made in the pipe system year 
by year, and in 1916 another pump with a 
capacity of 600 gallons per minute was in- 
stalled. All these pumps are driven by elec- 
tric motors, the power being supplied by the 
Dominion Power and Transmission Company, 
known as the Cataract Company. The hydro- 
electric generating station is at De Cew Falls, 
a distance of 45 miles from Oakville. This 
hydro plant has been supplemented recently 
by a steam electric plant near Hamilton. At 





constructed, the supply being 4 \ 
pumped from Lake Ontario 
through a cast iron intake 
pipe about half a mile in 
length into a sedimentation a | 
basin with a capacity of over 


TWO] STREAT LIGHTING 
CIRCUITS 


/A—FROM DE CEW FALLS SUBSTATION 
2,200" 











; te r 
2,000,000 Imperial gallons. A 
few years later a sewerage 
system was constructed, and 


the sewage was collected at | 








oo 


two points, one on the west 
side of the small river which 
divides the town into two un- 7 
equal parts, and one on the ® 
S 
R 


x 


east side. The eastern area 
contains about three-fourths 
of the population and all the 
places of business. The sew- 
age is settled in tanks and the ° 
effluent heavily chlorinated. 
The effluent flows into the Q 
river about 500 yards from its 
outlet into the lake. This sec- 
tion of the river near the lake 





























forms a harbor for vessels 
and, excepting at times of 
freshets, the current is light. 
Two service pumps, each with 


a capacity of 300 gallons per 


low-lift — ; 
min ute, 


were originally in- lift pump, capaci 
stalled for domestic and fire ~* 
service, as well as one low- B 
lift pump of 600 gallons per 
minute to pump water from 
the lake to the sedimentation 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE GENE 
WIRING 


Ly 50-horse-power motor to drive pump I; I, 


NERAL ARRANGEMENT OF MOTORS, 
AND SWITCHES 


* incoming 2,200-volt line from De Cew Falls substation; B, switch from 
Ato Cc (transformers) and to py = ting circuit; 

2,200/550 volts; D, switch from C to 50 

E, switch from C to 50-horse- 

to 100-horse-power motor I, 


c, transformers, 
orse-power motor G, 550 volts; 
wer motor H, 550 volts; F, switch from © 
50 volts; G, 50-horse-power. motor to drive 


100- 
to drive service pump M and booster pump N; J, low- 


ae 00 gallons per minute; K, belt from motor G ‘to pum 


Pp 
on turbine pump for domestic and fire service; M, 600-gallon 
tixbine pump for domestic service; N, 


600-galion booster turbine 


mp for fire service; O, gasoline engine, 280-horse-power at 1,250 r.p.m; 

3 200-Imperial-gallon turbine pump for fire service; Q, a ‘elutch O to 
R, flange coupling O to S; S,e 

cuaiian U, switch from S to ce and street- 

ing compensators; 

A or § to circuit Z; 


lectrical generator, 125 ; T, 3.2-kw. 


hting circuit; v. ‘three stavt- 

W, switch from A or S to circuit Y; X, switch from 

Y, street-lighting circuit, east section; Z, street-light- 
ing circuit, west section 
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Oakville the potential is reduced from 40,000 
volts to 2,200 volts at a substation about a 
mile distant. 

As the consumption of water in Oakville 
increased, the small storage provided by a 
stand-pipe 16 feet in diameter and 100 feet 
in height became insufficient to maintain the 
domestic supply excepting for a short time, 
and it was useless for fire protection. When 
interruptions occurred in the electric service 
due to frazil ice at the power-house, ice storms 
on the transmission lines, and accidents, the 
auxiliary steam plant near Hamilton was used 
to carry part of the load. In February, 1922, 
the power was off for 71 hours in 5 days, and 
the town was without water-supply for part 
of this time and without light for all of it. 


The officials then realized the seriousness: 


of the situation and decided to install 
an auxiliary pumping-plant independent of 
electric power. Consideration was given to 
steam power, diesel engines, and gasoline 
engines. After an exhaustive investigation, 
it was decided to adopt the gasoline engine as 
the motive power. . 

The population of the town at this time was 
about 3,500 and the power required for pub- 
lic use was 1,034 horse-power, as follows: 





For water-works pumps......... 80 kw. or 107 hp. 
For street lighting.............. 50 kw. or 67 h.p. 
For private lighting and power.. 645 kw. or 860 h.p. 

Vet “iseccvccsscucvencsess 775 kw. or 1,034 h.p. 


The water-supply for domestic consumption 
and for fire service was considered of the first 
importance, and street lighting desirable. The 
interruption in the electric power service was 
not of sufficient duration, however, to war- 
rant the expense of installing an auxiliary 
power-plant for private lighting and power 
users. 

For fire service the old pumps had a safe 
capacity of 900 gallons per minute, one 360 
unit not being considered as in service. These 
required 150 horse-power for operation. For 
the daily ordinary domestic service, however, 
from 40 to 80 horse-power was required. 

It was eventually decided to install a 240- 
horse-power Sterling gasoline engine, direct- 
connected at one end with a turbine pump of 
1,200 Imperial gallons per minute capacity, 
against a head of 300 feet requiring 160 horse- 
power on the shaft, and at the other end of 
the engine an electric generator of 125 kw. 
capacity. Suitable clutches connected and 
disconnected the pump and the electrical gen- 
erator from the engine. By this arrange- 
ment, if the electric power on the transmis- 
sion lines should be interrupted, the gasoline 
engine can be started within five minutes to 
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operate the electric generator, which in turn 
would drive the three motor-driven pumps 
for domestic service, taking 40 to 80 horse- 
power. As the generator has a capacity of 
235 kilowatts, there is a surplus of 86 to 126 
horse-power for street lighting. If, however, 
water should be required for fire service in 
excess of the capacity of the old electric 
pumps, the generator could be cut out and the 
turbine pump operated by the engine. When 
this pump is being operated at full capacity, 
the street lights are cut out. The probability 
of a fire’s occurring when the electric power 
from De Cew Falls is interrupted is, how- 
ever, very remote, and an interruption of two 
or three hours as a maximum will probably 
occur not more than once per year on an 
average. 

The primaries from the substation enter 
the pump-house to a main switchboard to 
which the electric circuit is also delivered 
from the generator driven by the gasoline 
engine. By means of switches, either source 
of electric power can be connected with the 
motors to drive the pumps, and with the two 
street-lighting circuits. 

The motors that drive pumps are each pro- 
vided with a watt-hour meter, thus enabling 
the operator to determine the power used. 
The output of the generator is also recorded 
by meter. A Venturi meter with register rec- 
ords the water pumped, and pressure-record- 
ing gages give the pressures carried. There 
is every facility in the pump-room for deter- 
mining the efficiency of each unit at any time. 

In 1923 the maximum daily water consump- 
tion was at the rate of 500 Imperial gallons 
per minute, and the daily average 300 gallons 
per minute. The maximum demand for one 
hour, however, was goo Imperial gallons per 
minute, or the full capacity of the old pumps. 

Electric power at Oakville costs one cent 
per horse-power-hour, and gasoline power 
about 3 cents per horse-power-hour at the 
current price for gasoline. Assuming a de- 
mand of 100 horse-power for one hour, the 
extra operating cost for the gasoline engine 
unit is $2. 

The new pumping unit is a Rees-Roturbo, 
manufactured by the Goldie-McCulloch Com- 
pany of Galt, Ont. This pump has an effi- 
ciency of 76 per cent at full load, as deter- 
mined by actual test. The gasoline engine 
is an 8-cylinder Sterling G.R.C. rated at 242 
horse-power at 1,200 r.p.m. The gasoline con- 
sumption is guaranteed not to exceed 1/10 of 
a gallon per horse-power-hour. The engine 
was tested by the writer at different speeds 
under different loads at the Sterling Engine 
Works, Buffalo, N, Y., before shipment. 
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ENJOYING THE SAND-PILE IN A PLAYGROUND IN CENTRAL PALLS, R. IL. 


Rhode Island Cities Organize Public Ree- 
reation Under New State Law 
By Arthur Leland 


Landscape Architect, Recreation Consultant, Newport, R. I. 


thickly populated state in the Union, 
has at last awakened to the need of 
public recreation. Working with the hearty 
support and cooperation of the Providence 
Journal, the leading newspaper in the state, 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
\merica has achieved noteworthy results. The 
key to the door of recreation in Rhode Island 
s the passage of an excellent state law which 
vas put through the Legislature at a time when 
there was an absolute blockade of all acts, even 
finance bills for the support of state institu- 
ons. In the House the act was introduced 
y a Democrat, and a Republican moved for 
mediate passage by unanimous consent. In 
Senate the act was introduced by a Re- 
iblican, and a Democrat moved for im- 
liate passage by unanimous consent. The 
‘sage through the Legislature and _ the 
nature of the Governor required two and 
half days—record time. The text of the 

is as follows: . 


is enacted by the General Assembly as 
WS: 


R “erick ISLAND, the smallest and most 


Section 1. Chapter 47, of the General Laws, 
entitled Of the Powers of, and Of Suits by and 
Against, Towns, is hereby amended by adding 
thereto the following section. 

“Section 24. The city council of any city or 
the town council of any town may vote to estab- 
lish a system of public recreation and may by or- 
dinance or resolution vest in the school committee, 
or in the board in control of public parks, or in 
a board of recreation established as hereinafter 
provided for, the authority to establish, construct, 
equip, control and maintain public playgrounds, 
athletic fields, swimming pools, bathing places and 
other community recreation centers, and to con- 
duct and promote recreation, play, sport, and phy- 
sical training, for which admission or other fees 
may be charged. If said city council or town 
council shall vote to establish a board of recrea- 
tion, said city council or town council shall by 
ordinance or resolution specify the number of the 
members on said board of recreation, the manner 
of their appointment and the term for which they 
are chosen, and may provide that a member of 
the school committee, a member of the city coun- 
cil or town council and a member of the board 
of control of public parks in said city or town 
shall be ex-officio members of said board. Such 
board or committee that may be authorized to 
exercise said powers, may conduct its activities 
on land and in buildings, adapted or adaptable for 
such purposes, owned by said city or town, with 
the consent of the committee or board in control 
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of said property, or on land or in buildings that 
may hereafter be acquired for such purposes by 
gift, purchase or lease; and may also in its dis- 
cretion take charge of and use any places or place 
which any person or persons may offer the use 
of for purposes herein enumerated. Said board 
or committee may employ a superintendent of re- 
creation, teachers and other officers and may fix 
their compensation. Said board or committee may 
authorize the use of such property under its con- 
trol for any other municipal purposes, or by any 
person, society, or other organization for such 
other public, recreation, social or educational pur- 
poses as said board or committee may deem 
proper. The respective boards or committees of 
two or more towns or cities exercising the powers 
conferred by this section may vote to unite as a 
joint committee for the purpose of employing a 
superintendent of recreation, teachers, supervisors 
and other officers, may fix their compensation, 
and shall apportion the amount to be paid by each 
of such towns on the basis of the next preceding 
Federal census. Such joint committee shall be 
the agent for each town represented thereon. Any 
city or town may appropriate money for the ac- 
quisition by lease or purchase, or for the equip- 
ment, of land or buildings for the purposes here- 
in enumerated; for the operation of such play- 
grounds and recreation places; and for the carry- 
ing on of such recreation activities. 

Section 2. The provisions of this act shall not 
affect the provisions of any public law or special 
law respecting any particular city or town, none 
of which are repealed hereby. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect upon its 
passage. 

Signed by Governor, March 15, 1924. 

At least three of the cities were ready to 
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make their appropriations under the provis- 
ions of the new act while it was being acted 
upon by the Legislature. Working under the 
provisions of the act, within a week after its 
passage, appropriations were made making it 
possible to carry out the following program: 
BrisToL 

Board of Recreation established. 

Appropriation of $1,500 for playgrounds and 
$250 for bath-houses. (Largest appropriation 
heretofore, $500.) 

New playground and athletic field opened. Run- 
ning two centers this season. 

Trained superintendent appointed and staff of 
five workers. Increase of four in personnel 


of department. 
Broad program, including evening activities for 
adults. 
WICKFORD 


(Town of North Kingston, pop. 3,397.) 

Board of Recreation appointed 

First municipal appropriation, $1,000. 

Trained superintendent and two women workers. 

Full day program for children, including water 
sports; evening activities for adults. 

CENTRAL Fats 

(Pop. 25,000—one of the most thickly populated 
square miles in the world.) 

Board of Recreation established. 

Appropriation of $4,100, an increase of $3,500 
over 1923. 

Three new playgrounds open 


Trained superintendent = ‘staff of eight 
workers, an increase of eight in personne! 
over 1923. 

Full day and evening program, re activ- 
ities for adults. 

WooNSOCKET 


(Pop. 40,000) . 
“Work under the Park Department. 
$5,000 appropriation. (Increased to $13,000 in 


1925. 

Conducting five playgrounds and athletic fields, 
an increase of four over 1923. 

Trained superintendent appointed. Staff of 16 
assistant leaders; an increase of 15 in person- 
nel over 1923. 

Employment of recreation consultant and land- 
scape architect, to draw landscape plans for 
the development of the park ~. playground 
areas. Outdoor theater authorized 

Year-round recreation program established. 

WARREN 

(Pop. 12,000.) 

Appropriation of $1,500 for development of 
playground. 

PAWTUCKET 

(Pop.. 64,808.) : 

$25,500 appropriated 1924-5 for development of 
playfield. 

Institute for play leaders held under auspices of 
School Comittee. 


Providence and Newport have for many 
years been pioneers in playground work. 


Eprtortat Note.—For years the field secretaries of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America have 
been working on the passage of enabling-legislation for 
recreation, and the laws which have been in nine- 
teen states have been exceedingly helpf state-wide 
development. In the past certain cities abi had to se 
cure the passage of such laws to fit their individua! 
needs, and this has often been a lengthy process. 
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An All-Year-Round Swimmin’ Hole 


By H. C. McClure 


City Engineer, Flint, Mich. 


unusual arrangement has been de- 

signed and constructed by the City En- 
gineering Department for the Park Board at 
Flint, Mich. 


A SWIMMING POOL layout of rather 


- 


elevation of the creek below the dam, and the 
desired depth of 8 feet of water in the pool, 
allowed but 1 foot difference in elevations of 
water at the dam and in the pool. With only 





Through what is known as 





Swartz Creek Parks winds a 
clear, lake-fed stream, provid- 
ing at all times during the sum- 
mer a supply of fresh spring 
water. Natural pools at the 
bends in this creek have always 
been favorite “swimmin’ holes” 
for youngsters and even grown 
folks from a big area around, 





The Park Board sought to cap- 





italize this feature, and did so 
as follows: 

A flat area along the creek 
was selected as the site for a 
swimming pool. This area is 
located near one end of the 
park and is cut off from the 
rest of the park by the creek 
on one side and an abrupt bluff 
bank on the other. It lends it- 
self naturally to a separate de- 











velopment. 

Just above this site, a loca- 
tion was selected for a low- 
head dam. It was planned to 
impound as large a head of 
water as possible without flood- 
ing any of the creek holes of 
a fine municipal golf course, 
located just a little further up- 
stream, From this impounded 
supply, a feed line was led to 








the pool, making possible a con- 
tinuous and constant supply of 
clean, fresh water. The over- 
flow from the pool was re- 
turned to the creek below the 
dam, 

\ club-house, with ample 
locker-room and a public rest 
room which can be heated dur- 











ng the skating season, was lo- 











ited facing the pool and park, 
lt was found that the eleva- 
ns along the golf course, the 


THE SWIMMING POOL AT FLINT, MICH. 


1. Club-house and locker-rooms. 2. Safety ropes at 4-foot 
the dam; about one inch of water coming over. 4. iegtel ine poating, 


above the dam 
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this difference, however, it is possible to fur- 
nish at least a million gallons of fresh water 
per day to the pool at all times. 

The dam is of monolithic concrete section, 
with a spillway the entire width of the dam. It 
is also equipped with a hand-operated 6 x 4- 
foot by-pass gate to drain the pond, if neces- 
sary. A valved line, 18 inches in diameter, 
properly screened, is led to the pool. 

The 18-inch wood-stave supply line to the 
pool is led to a valve-chamber at the pool. Here, 
this line branches, and valved lines go to the 
pool or directly to the creek. 

By closing the creek line and opening the 
other two, the fresh-water supply goes directly 
to the center of the pool. The surface overflow 
is connected to the creek line outside of the 
valve chamber. This is the set-up during the 
bathing season. 

By closing the pool branch and opening the 
other two, the pool water is held at a stationary 
level and the supply is wasted directly to the 
creek. This is the set-up during the skating 
season or at times during the summer when 
heavy rains tend to cloud up the water. 

By closing the supply and opening the other 
two lines, the pool drains to the creek. This is 
the set-up when the pool is drained for clean- 
ing. City water connections are provided for 
flushing down the pool at these times. 

In addition, the valved connection at the dam 
will cut off all supply if any work in the valve- 
chamber is necessary. 


Design of the Pool 

The final: design of the pool called for a 
circular pool 250 feet in diameter, sloping from 
an 8-inch depth at the edge to an 8-foot depth 
at the center. In front of the club-house loca- 
tion, the circular outside wall was dropped and 
the bottom slab carried to the ground surface. 
This allows for a “feather-edge” depth of water 
here. A quantity of beach sand was hauled in, 
the area out to approximately 18 inches deep 
roped off, making a safe beach for kiddies. 

The entire pool is constructed of 1 :2:4 rein- 
forced concrete. It includes a circular outside 
wall 5 feet deep, a 6-inch slab over the entire 
area, and a 10-foot sidewalk around the entire 
pool. The area in front of the club-house is 
also concrete paved, with separate bathers’ 
walks leading to the locker-rooms. 

The bottom slab of the pool is divided into 
two rows of wedge-shaped sections along radial 
lines. The center panel, 25 feet in diameter, 
is flat. Around this panel at the circular center 
joint, at the outside wall, and along all radial 
lines, construction joints were made. They 
consisted of a 12 x 12-inch foundation under 
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the slab, with a taper joint opening made by 
using wedge-shaped boards. These joint 
openings were all filled with hot asphalt. 

The slab and wall were reinforced with bar 
reinforcing, and the sidewalk, front paving, and 
floors of the club-house, with wire mesh. The 
sidewalks, floors, and slab were troweled 
smooth, and the slab lightly brushed with a 
common broom. 

A 6-foot wire fence encloses the pool and 
area in front of the club-house. On the fence 
at frequent intervals are mounted flood-lights. 
In front of the club-house, the lights are 
mounted on ornamental posts, and a large spot 
light plays on the diving platform at the center 
of the pool. 

The fence surrounding the pool was fur- 
nished and installed by the Anchor Post Iron 
Works, of New York. The 18-inch wood- 
stave pipe inlet line from the dam to the pool 
was furnished by the Michigan Pipe Com- 
pany, of Bay City, Mich; the sluice-gates by 
the Coldwell Wilcox Company, of Newburgh, 
N. Y.; and the 18-inch flap-gates and shear- 
valves by the Michigan Valve and Foundry 
Company, of Detroit. The lockers for the 
bathhouse were made by the Durabilt Locker 
Company, of Aurora, IIl. 


Club-House and Locker Rooms 

The club-house is of frame construction and 
of colonial design to match the golf club-house. 
It includes a large center entrance and a public 
waiting and rest room, with two large locker- 
rooms adjacent. The public rest room provides 
for checking, locker registration, etc. 

The locker-rooms are equipped with stec! 
lockers. At each locker-room exit to the pool 
are located a foot-pool and continuously run- 
ning showers. It is impossible for bathers to 
gain access to the pooi area without going 
through the checking turnstiles, through the 
locker-rooms, and through the foot-pool and 
showers. Exit must be made in reverse order. 
Mothers are allowed to go through the rest 
room to the veranda on the pool side to keep 
watch over the children on their beach. Toilet- 
rooms, accessible only from the locker-rooms, 
and others accessible from the rest room, have 
been provided. During the skating season, the 
rest room only will be heated for use. 

With the constant, ever changing supply o/ 
fresh spring water for bathing at no expense 
for water or pumping; with the children safely 
taken care of, and 8 feet of water for the 
experts, and with the possible use of the poo! 
during the winter months for cold-weather 
sports, the Park Board feel that it has a most 
unusual and most satisfactory layout. 








A New Institutional Sewage Treatment 
Plant 


Installation for the Plymouth County Hospital, South Hanson, Mass. 
By J. F. Pierce 


Assistant Engineer, Metealf & Eddy, Boston, Mass. 


HE sewage treatment plant at the Ply- 
a mouth County Hospital, South Hanson, 

Mass., built in 1919 to take care of 75 
people, soon became overworked when addi- 
tions to the buildings were made to accom- 
modate 200 persons. As the number of 
patients increased, the inadequacy of the filter 
beds to properly take care of the sewage be- 
came apparent. 

In the summer of 1923 the beds, which were 
located a short distance from the hospital, 
became so saturated that the liquid overflowed 
into a path near-by and followed the ruts 
down a slope, creating a breeding place for 
mosquitoes and other vermin. The situation 
became very offensive, and 


A study of the water consumption at the 
hospital showed that over a period of four 
months the average daily use was 28,270 gal- 
lons per day, which included the water used 
for culinary purposes, baths, toilets, laundry, 
ice machine and boilers for 125 people, giv- 
ing an average of 226 gallons per day per 
capita. Making allowance for boiler water 
and that used in the ice machine, which dis- 
charges into a separate line, the amount to be 
treated was fixed at 160 gallons per day per 
capita, or 32,000 gallons per day for the pres- 
ent capacity of the hospital. 

From the hospital the sewage is delivered 
through 2,100 feet of 8-inch vitrified clay pipe 











































































Metcalf & Eddy, consulting et! Meee tt ee ee 
engineers, of Boston, Mass., — ~ 
were asked to study the con- Bay 
ditions and make recommen- 4 
dations. css Aas Leese =n Et 
Early in 1924 the engineers J 7Muert-y | \\\% Sed No! Bed No 2. 
suggested the abandonment of en P ee aoe LT? arte - : 
the old plant and the con- L sachet sill Nog eomagl S 
struction of a larger one in : = 
the woods about a half-mile “4 = 
from the hospital, to consist A KE ee a A 
of an 8-inch trunk sewer, Saipan — 2 
sedimentation tanks, dosing | | 0/25 Acre 0.125 Acre . & 
tank, sand filters covering IL LAS 2. | Ceciaaeiyiaante = 
half an acre, and an open x OB 
channel to carry the effluent B~) i gaan "\. PLAN 
into a pond that was close to gS 
the proposed site. The gen- ie pin hy rs ‘A, 
eral plan and details of con- SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 8 \ 
peti of the plant are FEB.9,1925 < i 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. SS. , J Sener. 
The plans were approved poste Mos on ~ Seing rb 
by the Massachusetts Depart- ‘a Deri loutjor z ‘Sludge “a 
. to 
ment of Public Health, and na ra 
the County Commissioners —— ‘ 
‘ere authorized to issue pe pect 10N A-A shee 
vonds to finance the construc- Stope ton 1 44” a 
‘on. On June 1 the contract - x re 
‘s let to George Howard & 6 By pass . £e | 
ns, of Brockton, Mass., for SECTION B-B aaaad 
*.200, and work was started W1SP2- 
next day. pe las 
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to a manhole which divides the flow into two 
streams, each stream flowing through a 6- 
inch cast iron pipe into one of the twin set- 
tling tanks. Each tank is connected to the 
dosing tank by two 6-inch tees placed 15 
inches from the underside of the roof of the 
tanks. 

When the liquid reaches a depth of 4 feet 
11 inches in the dosing tank, an 8-inch Miller 
siphon automatically discharges the 10,000 
gallons through a 10-inch vitrified pipe onto 
the beds, where it passes through the depth of 
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After the stumps were removed, the loam was 
placed in storage piles and later used for 
finishing the dikes. 

The filter area is divided into four inde- 
pendent beds, each one comprising %-acre of 
sand, and enclosed by earth dikes 2 feet high 
above the sand, 1 foot across the top, and with 
sloping sides of I on 1%. Running through 
each pair of beds are three lines of under- 
drains connected to an 8-inch effluent main 
at one end of the filter. 

The underdrains are of 5-inch vitrified clay 
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30 inches of sand into the underdrains, out 
into the effluent channel, and into the near-by 
pond. By means of distribution manholes 
equipped with shear-gates, it is possibie to 
divert all of the flow onto one bed, and by 
changing the positions of the gates daily so 
that the beds are used in rotation, every bed 
will have a three-day period of rest. 

It was necessary to clear nearly an acre of 
land on the site of the filter, which was mostly 
small growth, with possibly a dozen trees 
large enough to be cut into box logs. ‘he un- 
derbrush and cord wood were hauled away 
and the stumps were loosened by blasting. 


pipe laid in trenches on a 1 per cent grade. 
The bed for the pipe was made of a 2-inch 
layer of coarse sand upon which was placed 
a 3-inch layer of medium stone (retained on 
a %-inch screen). Two-thirds of the bell was 
removed and the pipe was laid with open 
joints on the stone. The remainder of the hub 
served as a support for the adjacent pipe wit! 
an opening of %-inch between sections. To 
prevent sand or other foreign material from 
entering the drain, the pipe was surrounded 
with a 3-inch layer of coarse stone (retained 
on a I-inch screen) on top of and outside of 
which was placed another 3-inch layer of me- 
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dium stone. Where the underdrains passed 
through the dikes, the pipe was laid with ce- 
ment joints. 

Sand for the filters was hauled onto the 
beds by motor trucks having a capacity of 2% 
yards. The pit was located 3 miles away, 
where sand fulfilling the specifications was 
easily obtained without screening. The trucks 
were loaded by a mechanical loader. The 
sand was spread to a depth of 34 inches to 
allow for settlement on flooding the beds. 

Frequent samples of the sand were taken 
and tested to see if it came up to the specifica- 


tions, which were as follows: 


“The effective size of the sand shall not be less than 
0.2-millimeter nor more than 0.35-millimeter. The uni- 
formity coefficient shall not be greater than 3.0. The 
sand shall be substantially free from particles over %- 
inch in diameter. It shall be practically free from loam, 
clay or dust or peri e matter.” 


The settling tanks, which are of reinforced 
concrete, are built in the ground, and have a 
capacity of 10,000 gallons each. The tanks 
were designed for a theoretical detention of 
15 hours under capacity conditions. They are 
similar in size, the inside dimensions being 9 
feet o inches x 23 feet 6 inches x 10 feet 6 
inches with a floor sloping 3 inches towards 
the sludge outlets. The walls are of 12-inch 
concrete reinforced with 5-inch steel; the 
roof is 10 inches thick, of concrete with %- 
inch reinforcing, and the floor 7 inches thick, 
of concrete with no reinforcing. The water- 
level is 7 feet 4 inches above the floor. 

The tanks are independent of each other, 
and each one may be cleaned by closing the 
inlet valve and opening the 10-inch valve on 
the sludge line. The sludge is discharged onto 
one of the beds, where, after drying, it will 
be removed and disposed of. 

The grade of the trunk sewer line was 
designed for a minimum velocity of 2.5 feet 
per second when flowing full or half-full. 
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The joints on the 8 inch line were made up 
with jute and G-K compound. The latter 
was shipped in metal drums containing 150 
pounds each, which were easily broken open 
with an ax as needed. The compound was 
melted in a tar kettle set over a wood fire. A 
little difficulty was experienced at first in 
keeping an even temperature with the wood 
fire, but after a few days this was overcome. 
The compound was broken up into pieces 
weighing about a pound before it was placed 
in the kettle. After reaching the melting 
point it bubbled considerably for about ten 
minutes and then was ready for pouring into 
the joints. 

The joints were poured in a way re- 
sembling that of the pouring of water-pipe 
joints. They were thoroughly calked with 
yarn or jute to prevent the compound from 
running into the pipe. An asbestos gasket, 
soaked in water to prevent the compound 
from sticking, was placed around the open- 
ing of the joint, clamped at the top and a 
little off center. It was found that by bank- 
ing the edge of the gasket with wet dirt the 
hot material would not leak out. 
satisfactory results, the molten material 
should be properly “cooked”; if too hot, the 
mass becomes carbonized and unfit for use, 
and if too cool it becomes solid and cannot be 
poured. 

It was found advisable to make alf joints 
in the trench. One man attended the fire and 
handed the hot material to the pipe layer in 
the trench. Assisting him was a laborer in 
the trench who prepared the bell-holes and 
helped lay the pipe, while another passed the 
pipe down from the bank. Between 60 and 70 
joints could be made in a day. Each joint 


required a pound and a quarter of the com- 
pound. 


To obtain 


Securing Good Neighborhood Environment Through Platting Control 


GOOD neighborhood environment involves 

opportunities for contact with gardens, trees, 

natural landscape features, and extended 
water and sky views. It. involves opportunities 
for walks in quiet places. It involves ample play 
space for the children, both in private gardens 
about the homes and in a “commons” serving an 
entire block or subdivision. 

One of the prime purposes of platting control 
should be the conservation of natural beauty to 
the fullest extent consistent with use for residence 
purposes. A clump of trees, a wooded ravine, a 
rocky ledge, a water view, is a community asset 
of very real value. It should be conserved for the 
community, either on private property through an 
appropriate public easement or as a small park or 
commons, 

_ Daily contact with nature in some of its varied 
torms is an essential of healthy, normal living. 


It has an undoubted energizing, tonic effect that 
is no less real because incapable of actual measure- 
ment. It has a restful effect on eye and nerve 
and aids clarity of thought. It facilitates a sane, 
joyous outlook on life. It stimulates and it in- 
spires. Every human being finds natural beauty 
pleasant and agreeable. Men differ in their tastes 
as to dress, as to architecture, and as to all forms 
of art; but there is no real disagreement as to 
natural objects. Beauty of form and color in 
growing things is innate; and its universal and 
instinctive recognition by humans is due to the 
fact that it is good and kas a real function and 
purpose in the life and work of the world. 


-—-From a paper by Robert Whitten, on “The Control 
of the Subdivision of Land into Building Lots.” 
presented at the International Town, City and 


Regional Planning Conference in WN ; 
April, 1925, ee 
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Clean Your Streets Summer and Winter 








FOAMITE-CHILDS PICK-UP SWEEPER OWNED BY FORD CITY, PA. 
This sweeper was 


urchased in June, 1924, and used to sweep the streets until November 17. It was then stored 

until sp . During this period it swept 371 miles of streets at a total cost of $389.65, or approximately $1.05 

r mile. his cost includes the operator, gas, oil, other accessories and the r rooms, but does not 

nelude the removal of the sweepings. The major part of the streets are newly paved with a high crown and it 

Was not necessary to sweep the entire width of the street , as the dirt was fanned by traffic from the center toward 

the curb. We are indebted to Charles Stewart, yy of = Ford City Borough Council, for this illustration 
an ormation 

















SNOW REMOVAL IN ROCKFORD, ILL., WITH A 5-TON HOLT TRACTOR AND A 10-POOT ADAMS LEANING 
WHEEL GRADER 


Photograph and information furnished through the courtesy of B. C. Harvey, City Engineer, Rockford. Ill. 








Water-Supply Statistics for Municipalities 
of Less Than 5,000 Population—-V 


Statistics from 3,700 Cities Compiled for Publication in Tue American City and the 
1925 Municipal Index—The Following Explanatory Material Is 
Reprinted from Our February Issue 


water-works officials and the officers of 

water companies, THE AMERICAN CITY 
MacazinE is able to offer to its readers and 
to recipients of the 1925 Municipal Index the 
largest compilation of water-supply statistics 
that has yet been published. In order to 
facilitate the distribution of these statistics, 
all the data for cities of over 5,000 population 
are being published in the 1925 Municipal In- 
dex, and for cities of less than 5,000 popula- 
tion in Tae American City MacGazine 
serially, beginning with February, 1925. 

The tables, in which the cities are arranged 
alphabetically by states, show whether the 
water-works are owned by the municipality 
or by a private company. The source of sup- 
ply is recorded merely as underground or sur- 
face, the former including shallow wells, deep 
wells, artesian wells, flowing springs, and 
mountain springs, and the second such sources 
as rivers, lakes, ponds, canals, and creeks. 

The distance of the source from the city is 
an important matter from the fire protection 
standpoint as well as from the standpoint of 
comparison when it comes to capital invest- 
ment. Storage facilities are described under 
three heads, namely, reservoirs, stand-pipes, 
and elevated tanks. 

Filtration systems are divided into mechan- 
ical or American systems, slow sand filtration 
or the older type of filtration, and pressure 
filters, as applied to the mechanical filtration. 
In examining the entire set of reports, only 
chlorine and hypochlorite show as American 
sterilization practice to-day, with liquid 
chlorine by far the most common method. 

In order that some idea of the total in- 
vestment in pumps may be reached, the total 
pump capacity in million gallons daily is 
recorded. In some instances where low-lift 
pumps are used to move water from a river 
‘o a filtration plant and then high-lift pumps 
are used to force the filtered water through the 
‘istribution system, the total pump capacities 
‘iay give an erroneous idea as to the capacity 

‘ the system. Lack of space, however, made 
' impossible to differentiate in these cases, as 

© pump capacity is recorded chiefly to show 


T aered the cooperation of municipal 


the investment in this element of the plant. 


American cities are noteworthy for their 
excessive consumption of water. Even com- 
munities where industrial uses are not great 
have consumptions of 500, and some even as 
high as 1,000 gallons per capita. As far as 
possible, in these statistics domestic services 
are differentiated from those supplying stores, 
factories and industries. 


Statistics are given for the number of 
hydrants in each city and whether they are 
owned by the municipality, or by the water 
company. The average rental per hydrant per 
year is given in those cases where a hydrant 
is charged to the water company or is credited 
to the account of a water department. In 
many cases water companies charge no 
hydrant rental, as such service is required 
in their franchise. Unfortunately, in only a 
few cases are water departments credited with 
the maintenance of the hydrants. 


The average pressures for water-supplies, 
as well as the increased pressures for fire ser- 
vice, are given, as this has some bearing on 
the general type of pipe in use. 


The following symbols are used throughout 
these tables to make it possible to give a 
greater amount of information in small space: 


A —American type, rapid or mechanical filter 
B —Brass pipe 
C —Concrete pipe 
Ch —Sterilization by liquid chlorine 
Cl —Cement-lined pipe 
Co —Copper pipe 
—Pressure filter 
G —Galvanized iron pipe 
H —Consumer or householder 
Hy—Sterilization by hypochlorite 
I —Cast iron pipe 
K —Kalamein pipe (also Calamein and Calamine) 
_ pipe 
Ll! —Lead-lined pipe 
M —Municipally owned 
O —Slow sand filter 
P —Owned by private company 
Pp —Stand-pipe 
R —Storage or distribution reservoir 
Ri —Rolled iron pipe 
Te—Terra cotta pipe 
Rv—Riveted pipe 


S Surface source of water-su 
So —Water softener sad 
St —Steel pipe 
T —Elevated tank 
n ee pipe 
—Underground source - 
V —Vitrited whe e¢ of water-supply 
W —Wood pipe 


Wr—Wrought iron pipe 
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Meter Rates Hydrants Average Pres- 
of Number of Per Cent per 1,000 sure lbs. per 
me A - in 
ver. 
Indus- | Domes-, Indus- | Domes-) Indus- | Max. ; Min. | by | Num- |Owned | Rental |Domes-) Fire 
trial tic trial tic trial | Dom. | Ind. by j|eachper| tic 
year 
50 24 655 |...... | 340 52 47¢ | 47¢ M 79 wi | None 80 | 100 
300 | 120 675 12 566 12 84 100 24¢ | 14¢ M 61 M | None 50 | 100 
200 47 965 as es « Ticeids 9 M | 120 M | None 54 75 
45 30 390 0 390 0 100 100 40¢ 30¢ H 54 M None 60 100 
200 80 506 10 506 10 100 100 60¢ 20¢ H 48 ee 60 60 
150 83 400 5 240 5 60 100 30¢ 10¢ M 44 M | None 60 | 100 
Unknown 9 5 Sais oseees tok |S.) eee ee Pe ae 
75 36 538 .. | 538 100 8¢ M 71 S @ee a 67 
100 59 400 ‘a oo 100 = ia H 42 |..... | None 45 100 
65 59 182 3 182 3 100 100 40¢ | 40¢ H 35 M | None 53 | 125 
250 ae 6 ee Ee eae 6 | ...... 137.5¢ | 25¢ M 91 M | None 60 | 108 
Pe ee 8 780 S 97 100 2s¢ | 18¢ H 48 M 60 60 
10 9 52 0 52 0 100 eile Th Se M "es ee 
101 430 10 0 0 0 0 bod ation: S wkake 41 M | None 78 78 
400 | 130 950 seve | O00 79 . | 30¢ | 14¢ M | 100 he 80 80 
13 7 92 92 100 HS Eg PELs M 77 M | None 63 63 
150 75 410 1 410 1 100 afl a M 63 M | None 48 | 100 
100 65 450 | ...... | 300 67 40¢ H 38 M | None 95 95 
1,000 | 230 700 | 456 700 456 100 100 30¢ 4¢ M 80 M | None 65 150 
“4  & eeeeey Te a cea 99 100 25¢ Vg Bees pee Pe 38 | 100 
20 14 100 0 100 0 100 0 30¢ | 30¢ ae eee M die Vea 
ococe Peau: Ee 826 miacit. arent rey Fee «See ae 
ee ee 152 -| @ |...... | 286 | 284 H 19 M $y 50 | 100 
130 56 380 7 376 7 99 100 34¢ | 20¢ M 50 M | None 46 
7 | 2% 333 333 5 100 100 60¢ | 35¢ H 40 M | None | 120 | 490 
ee ee ee iy ae ES ee Seo] Fare Pepe, = ee eeses 
ee ere 268 . | 268 100 25¢ 15¢ H 56 M | None 63 90 
90 72 | 1.2... ee See ee | oe 40¢ | 15¢ MM heat: B 60 60 
800 | 19 | 1,050 | ...... | 200 19 ~~, 25¢ | 16¢ P 132 P $30 43 90 
125 50 600 ir Seat Fa 0 tee Seta Pest BOs 56 M 35 80 
60 279 2 190 o |... = peed Be 28 P 115 | 136 
30 4 310 1 310 1 100 100 40¢ | 40¢ H 50 M 70 70 
60 65 210 17 25¢ H 22 M $8 40 80 
30 | 16 | 300 oe 30 0 1. | Se | | | om | Nose | 100 | a0 
450 | 124 | 850 Eppa i ae 7¢ P | 128 P $50 60 | 100 
225 66 | 1,000 951 30 95 100 89¢ | 14¢ M | 103 M | None 45 45 
700 | 160 | 1.129 18 113 18 10 100 18¢ | 18¢ M | 125 M £25 70 | 120 
60 35 180 10¢ ate M Cl 48 
200 | MZ | 473 |. | ao feo | MO] | abe |e H 56 M | None | 110 | 120 
191 570 5 0 5 0 100 | ..... | 10¢ M 52 M | seeees 80 80 
Unknown | +--+ | 760 20... | 40 |......] 53 [.... | escee | eee | 29 M |--.... | 65 72 
25 70 761 567 Shea 45¢ OE alt 38 P $75 | 150 | 150 
125 79 190 10 10 100 100 30¢ 12¢ H oe eee 60 100 
175 | 152 + 1S ese = 0 0 2 ee es Eee ae Mf} ones 45 85 
300 98 950 ee os 92 haat 10¢. 15¢ M 90 M None 45 100 
80 26 591 591 .. | 100 A. re es a ee ee 7) 60 
48 38 0 0 Sy RAS, pe 18 M | None 96 | 100 Ve 
50 37 2 M 50 M 70 70 . 
50 | 80 | 6 [2722 | cae | |S | “io wecioee | BST Bi-:| Bie a 
30 10 300 |... on aes M |.....| M | Nome | ‘eo |..... 
120 70 280 9 138 4 49 100 25¢ | 25¢ M 50 M | None 80 80 
150 62 340 17 340 17 100 100 70¢ | 22¢ P Bil cvns Lavwcel @ 80 
650 | 360 350 | ...... | 350 eieke: oa oe 1... Pe 42 Misnew.s | ol 
450 | 106 74 |... | 580 ie ee 26¢ | 12.5¢| M 79 2 eS es pee 
125 51 482 3 482 ya Oe Me. Bscaes H 62 M | None WS Gea 
me  £ Pee 4 ee | Re, ER BU: oe 33 M | None 45 130 
475 | 125 | 1,500 4 800 4 53 100 75¢ | 30¢ P 76 P $75 60 | 120 
750 | 190 | 1,763 6 | 1,042 6 100 100 20¢ | 9.3¢ H 87 M 60 75 
110 55 500 0 500 0 100 0 ED hae H 66 WE i -sarese 50 50 
300 | 120 700 3 700 3 100 100 25¢ | 15¢ H | 250 M | None 65 65 - 
60 40 265 20 265, 20 100 100 25¢ H 29 M | None 50 70 
nknown|--... | 680 |......] 30 body tonne | OE 1 SS H 56 Teil, Se ae 
5o | 4 | 267 |......] 28 |......{ 8 |...... |] 208 | 40 P 39 Pp |....-. | 100 | 100 
750 | 212 900 40 200 40 22 100 42¢ 8¢ H 55 M $32 60 | 125 
450 | 308 gh alee ee 1 me igi) Me es. 29 | 2) Se 40 | 100 
400 | 163 700 69 700 69 100 100 14¢ 9e H 55 M $50 65 | 100 
40 | 23 300 300 |...... | 10 | ...... | 33.3¢ | 33.3¢] 36 Bhi & 65 
150 04 350 50 50 hy 14 27¢ | 13¢ -M 50 M | None 60 | 100 
40 22 BT .cccse | See 83 25¢ | 15¢ M 58 M | None 80 90 
160 71 460 |...... | 449 tts 97 50¢ 5¢ M 61 M | None 40 | 100 
200 63 ees Cae 33¢ | 23¢ H 55 a Saige 47 | 100 
65 54 380 2 370 2 97 15¢ | 15¢ M 32 M | None 60 60 
600 | 258 700 ts 700 100 34¢ | 20¢ 80 M | None | 110 “ 110 
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Municipality = fre Source Distribution System = a 
| 
Ownership of Water | Popula- A ver Steril- | Total Kind of Pipe 
works | tion Type | Miles |Storage |Filters | ized | Miles 
| from of | Mains , Services | Mains , Services 
City Main 
x | 
OKLAHOMA 
EES RT 1,600} U | 0.0 | RPp | No No |5.0/] I G 2-8 ww} 1.1 No 
ROE vien'kescunedaceeen 4,522 su | 1.0 | RPp A Ch |18.0 I G +10 | \% 30 | No 
Se ee 2,000; § 15 | RPp | No No | 6.0 1St G 48 2 0.6 No 
RM 3. is ihc nx'vewe 32 1,249} U | 0.3 No No | 2.0 I G ey oe ee” 
Boswell....-.......-.-M| 1,500) U | 0.0 | RT No No | 3.0 I G 48 x RA Fa 
| 
a ee . 8 vues SCD SS FS | 5.0 I G snteled is seen due ee 
Broken Arrow......... .M)} 2,086) U | 4.5 RPp No No /|10.0 I I 48 i” west 1.4 ea 
Chandler. .............M 2,226) SU | 0.3 | RPp | No No | 8.0 I G 410 | %-1144/ 2.0 | No 
Checotah..............M 2,390) § 6.0 R A Hy | 9.0 I I 4-12 2 1.1 Yes 
Cherokee... ..... .. M ea | U 0.5 me Tsases . | 4.0 I GL 2-12 2.2 No 
Claremore. ... . ...M| 3,435) 8 as | i 4 sete iy |12.0 I G 4-12 os -#:... 
Cleveland. . . sini meeee 2,717) U 0.8 | RPp No No | 6.0 I G 48 0.02 Yes 
Collinsville. .. ‘= bale 3,500} § | 2.0 | RT A Ch | 8.0 1 St GL 28 4 0.7 No 
Comanche.............M 1,427, U | 0.0 | RPp | No No | 4.0 Nay: G 48 0.8 | No 
Covington.............M 1,500, U | 0.5 | T No No | 5.0 I G 24 3 0.4 No 
EE se U ; 2.5 | a> No |..... |10.0 I G 6 4 es 
"ar 1,000, U So. t= No et? 2 eee G 48 1.1 No 
OS ERE * 1,609) U | 0.3 | RPp | No No | 4.0 I G 48 0.9 | No 
Edmond............-..M/ 2,452) U 0.1 RPp | ..... | ..... | 8.0 I I 48 1.2 No 
Tn aa oo seins ke ok 924, U | 0.5 | RPp | No No | 3.0 I I 48 3-2 0.8 | No 
Geary... ..M} 1,065) U | 4.5 Pp No No | 6.0 I G 46 2 0.5 | No 
Grandfield. MT .ceccune SO PO: DR Lvoses | Se 140 2M G 5-8 1-2 0.4 | Yes 
Haileyville M 2,067} § | 2.0 oe Pn eee ete 48 Bei We 
M 3,480} § | 1.0 ’P No et he ee oveapee 2 \-8 1.3 No 
Heavener.. M =. 3,000) § |3.2 | RT | No “wo } I G $8 |... | 08 | Yeo 
Hennessy... ..M] 1,310} U | 2.0 Pp No No | 4.0 I G 46 17-2 No 
Hinton... .. ..M 1, U | 0.8 No No | 5.0 I G 2-6 pitas 0.1 No 
Kingfisher. ... . ..M 2,447, U [0.5 | R sass | Ch 160 I seseee | 410 | 362 2.0 | No 
” “ee ..M 1,200} U | 0.0 R No No | 9.0 IG G 2-8 172 No 
Lehigh... ..... " 900} U | 2.0 Pp No 3.0 I St G 2-4 Sieick No 
i n.. M 860° U 0.0 Pp No No | 3.0 I oenee’ See vvhnte 3 1.2 |.No 
Ment M| 3,000; S§ | 6.0 | RPpT A Ch {17.0 I G ee y % 2.2 <s 
Mangum... M 3,405) U | 1.0 AS A pote YY I LP Fat ly “Einieness 1.0 | No 
Marietta. .. 1,977; U | 0.0 RPp No No | 5.0 I G 48 lg 0.9 No 
Marlow. .. M| 3,000) U |03 | RPp| No | No |....| I G as | 341%] 0.7 | No 
Newkirk... . M 2,533} U | 0.8 RPp =~ 12.0 I L 4-8 otabees 0.5 Yes 
Olustee.... M 1,391; U | 0.2 RPp No No | 1-5 I G 48 Sena 0.2 » 
Poteau.. MI 2,679} § | 1.0 R a) Ch ant Seem pe eue es 6-10 % 2.0 | No 
Pryor. .. .M| 2,500; S | 9.0 R A | Ch 414.0 I St G i tiebew f Sued 1.4 | No 
Quinton M _ 8 | 5.5 R No No |14.0 IG G 2-6 34 None | No 
M . a ae en ee I I 48 % ‘ 
Ro = .M 1,200; U | 0.1 | RPp | No No | 40 I G 2-4 ll No 
Sellisaw...............Ml 2'255] S | 4.0 | RPp | No mo. tees G ak Wt oe cae No 
Shamrock.............M 1,500) U | 0.0 | RP No No |40 | I dneghie 446 1K No 
EES - 3,500, U | 0.3 R No | No | 5.0 I St G 48 1-4 No 
| | | | 
Sulphur...............M 45001 U |1.0 | RPp | No | No | 5.0 I G 4-12 “ 0.6 | No 
Tahlequah.............M! 2,271; 8 2.5 R PAR She 10.0 I I 4-10 +3 0.4 No 
TOMAS... 2.2... 000 00 oll TT ee Pees oe eee 20 I G Hegel 1.0 | No 
Tishomingo... .........M 1,871} S | 0.0 | Pp 0 5.0 I IG Wr 48 %4 4a {.... 
Wentherford...........M 1,929) U |....| RPp | No | No |25 I G NE ar Sere 
Weleetka..............M 2,500) S | 2.5 T A | Ch I GL 1-12 132 1.1 Yes 
a 2,226) S 1.0 Pp A | Ch 5.0 I G een. 9% chides 1.7 Yes 
Woodward.............M| 4500} U | 3.3 | RT |..... 9.0 I G 416 | %-2 0.2 | No 
a ee 2,200; U 2.0 Pp No Ch 6.0 I G 48 ate 0.5 - 
OREGON | 
eS 600} U | 3.1 R SS Ta G 2-8 4 |....... | No 
Benden. -. ........-. M 1,803! U | 2.0 R No Ch |12.0 W St G G8. | vs ess 0.4 | No 
Brownsville... .........M 1,000} U | 0.3 a eS Pe iy ¥ IW Icl % ail No 
Canby. . os 1,418} U | 0.0 T No Ch | 5.0 I G 1-6 % 0.2 | No 
Cottage Grove.........M| 2,500} S {20.0 R No No /20.0 we G 412 -eeee+ | None | No 
I ain s So uk nn SC 2,701; 8S | 7.0 Tf Pee ee | eee G 1-12 engicey oe 
Enterprise.............M 3,000) U | 3.5 R No No /|16.3 Wie i dsdedes Bh 1 pdowns 1 sceseda 4 MO 
Falls City. ............M 1,100} SU | 4.0 R © | oe Ww G 2-10 peace BO 
Gladstone. ............M| 2,000) S |....| R No | No | 4.0 | WS G 1-8 % 0.6 | No 
Hermiston... ..........M) 900} U | 2.0 R No Ch | 6.5 W St G #12 | %1 0.4 | No 
} : 
Hillsboro. . uses P| 2,468) 8S |18.0 | R No | No |30.0 | WSt St 2-12 | 444 | None | Yes 
Independence a 2,000: U | 0.2 Pp No No | 7.0 I8t G 2-6 4-2 3.0 No 
Milton 5 sk sb as ca - Beck a year * No |55.0 W St G #128 | ....... 2.3 | No 
Milwaukee.............M| 8 SES re eee Bear IG G 2-8 ee ee 
Myrtle Point.......... .M/ 1,250} U | 1.0 R | No | Ch-| 5.0 St G St 24 “4 0.7 | No 
| 
2,566, U | 5.0 R | No | No 27.0 |IWGst] G s-10 | 4% | 0.6 | No 
1.200] 8 |.... No | Ch |120 | W s | Se ge | he 
2,500; S | 1.0 RPpT A Ch /28.5 IW G Oe pee 1.0 | No 
1,818} U {05 | R | No | No |...) W G 26, |.......] 0.6 | No 
1,042' U | 0.0 Pp No | No ! 7.9 St vsenta es) ae 4-1 0.4 | No 
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7 
Meter Rates Hydrants Average Pres- 
Consumption Number of Number of Per Com per 1,000 sure lbs. per 
Services Meters Metered Gallons Meters sq. in. 
——. Owned Aver, | ———--— 
Average , Per | Domes-, Indus- | Domes-, Indus- | Domes-| Indus- | Max. , Min. | by | Num- | Owned | Rental |Domes-; Fire 
Daily in | Capita tie trial tic trial tie trial | Dom. | Ind. ber by j|eachper| tic 
1,000 gals. year 
60 38 300 20 15 20 5 100 $1.00 | 50¢ M 20 M None 55 70 
7 166 800 800 ey ae el Pe M 80 M $45 70 120 
50 25 330 4 200 4 31 100 20¢ 15¢ M 47 ” a= 65 100 
15 12 150 1 125 1 83 100 30¢ 10¢ M 20 (yg ee ? paee 
50 33 120 10 0 0 0 5 ee PR See 30 oe ee 80 80 
40 275 225 82 45¢ M | ae eee 
100 48 375 325 87 30¢ 42 op} See 60 | 110 
125 56 500 500 100 $1.00 | 30¢ M 36 M None 65 150 
150 65 670 4 670 4 100 100 70¢ 70¢ M 52 SS eer 68 102 
400 197 ast 62 soeses Posseve | ooenoe | TEP 15¢ M 36 M 55 125 
300 88 . Orr 200 sta wh 50 Foon 20¢ |) 6h 83 50 120 
10 4 500 |...... | 500 Peaeae 100 ee 25¢ M 22 M | 45 80 
175 50 325 300 8 92 100 et Tae M 45 M | oe oe 50 100 
50 35 327 4 180 4 55 100 25¢ 10¢ M 24 M None 65 110 ? 
50 33 170 160 0 94 0 2 25¢ M 18 M None 47 58 E 
60 33 284 250 88 30¢ 30¢ M 20 M 50 50 Ee 
7 75 | ee 80 ike’ 04 Pere Se rites H 22 ) 56 100 1 
75 47 2 eee | i ae 60 100 30¢ 15¢ M 40 M None 60 125 i 
250 102 Bt yee 760 + ry 100 + SO 25¢ 18¢ M 59 M fe tie 42 100 : 
75 81 120 20 120 20 100 100 25¢ 15¢ M 22 M 4h 150 > 
Unknown | ..... 300 4 286 4 95 100 $1.25 | 12¢ H 26 ee 55 125 a 
236. |. sces 400 30 220 30 55 | 100 $1.00 | 25¢ M 34 M None 42 60 
120 58 en eee. oe 40¢ 15¢ M 59 8 Pee 80 80 i 
Unknowtt | «csvs Bamc anaes lls ace Peibk ous ge. Bh aiedgeme coo, Ere ae M 48 M | .n200- 65 83 d 
300 100  & ee 450 aye a Seer 50¢ |. M 44 M None 85 103 
| 
50 ieee. 4 vor a Aer eee Pees M 31 M 47 75 
25 25 2 Sees 80 my 80 ee, See M 27 M 55 55 
250 102 450 hax ae 100 PSS aceieeg CS, M 50 M | 50 125 
5 4 78 6 3 6 4 100 $1.00 | 50¢ M 18 ee 55 53 
40 45 125 3 125 3 100 100 60¢ 20¢ H 26 M None 50 65 
30 35 200 190 95 50¢ 25¢ M 20 M | None 70 70 
Manas | et Se eer, Ug ae M |e. | 85 85 
900 | 264 060 }......| 300 |...... 46 OPS i M 81 M | ...... 35 110 
70 35 470 4 390 4 83 100 O5¢ 47¢ P 46 P $6.00} 50 113 
140 47 2 eae 460 are 100 er ¢ 55¢ M 52 M None 40 65 
350 138 ae f. .2), 633 15¢ M 106 M | $44.50 60 60 
14 10 25 3 22 3 = 100 $1.00 M 18 eee 44 60 
600 224 600 |...... | 450 nee 75 age 5 Fee M 59 M None 100 120 
300 120 500 50 300 50 60 100 $1.00 | 20¢ M 75 |) eer 65 125 
60 30 218 8 218 5 100 100 10¢ M 31 tT) re es eee 
eae ee 10 -seeee | $1.50 | $1.00 M 75 ey Cee dg, ee 
20 17 200 2 45 1 a 50 a. 30¢ M 20 BE Dakiaee 40 65 
200 89 450 10 430 10 96 100 45¢ | 13.5¢ M 43 a) eee 40 100 
100 67 OR ie ee 0 i i need 0 eeecee | $1.00 | 50¢ M 18 M None 47 150 
125 36 300 50 280 50 93 100 62.5¢ | 13¢ M 27 M None ek ee 
800 176 800 0 100 13 M 65 M 127 127 
200 Ree BR Riescece SM Lvenens 4 GMD f scses M 80 ae eat 
20 MD fF cnscas Df pesewe Pacecce | ceccee 7 75 50¢ 30¢ M 26 2 eS 70 100 
500 267 Oe Pedant 4 aoe pakeas 80 Patina Bin asda tis sent M 23 2 ee 50 120 
200 104 500 6 350 6 70 100 Reg ia M 23 Sel 5 cnten 49 125 
150 60 1 500 15 500 15 100 100 40¢ 10¢ M 27 ty eee 75 157 
200 90 500 5 450 5 90 100 75¢ | 10¢ M 50 M | ....06 80 | 200 
450 100 864 15 836 15 97 100 33.3¢ 7¢ M 78 BD ososn 75 120 
125 57 250 10 200 10 80 100 30¢ 15¢ M 34 M None 70 120 
42 70 135 0 135 0 100 0 40¢ 25¢ M 31 M $36 80 80 
200 ill 600 eke 15 3 rr i 6¢ M 143 _ ae 45 55 
150 150 400 inetd shined Ee Vaves’ 1 aeees 13 2, ee 50 70 
75 Se i>: 24 0 0 a, Ub 50 M $20 35 35 
900 200 450 1 0 1 0 100 15¢ M 32 M None 2 85 : 
ve 
300 111 Poet wsecee 76 90 30¢ 15¢ P 61 M 85 85 | 
+ | woes 500 20 120 10 24 50 22¢ 4.4¢ H 43 M 85 100 
uknown 250 30 0 0 0 0 Re PET kg Rap 21 M 95 190 
2 417 2 0 1 0 50 pe 27¢ M 5 M 85 85 
40 45 160 28 160 28 100 100 25¢ | 25¢ H 18 M 75 75 
1,200 488 hh == 850 90 cosere | 33.3¢ | 10¢ P 54 P $3.50 80 80 
250 | 125 400 72 400 27 100 38 20¢ 20¢ P 33 P $24 35 90 
600 318 470 50 0 0 0 0 Ane ey SAP GR fh SEEN 36 M 50¢ 32 60 
48 | 32 550 3 550 3 100 100 67¢ | 67¢ M 71 ae Dom 93 93 
120 | 96 ace ee 25 8 KOSH M 45 M 110 | 110 
300 117 800 12 800 12 100 100 25¢ 12.5¢ H m4 M —, 90 90 
200) We i sieen 24 = ee 24 adbake 100 50¢ 10¢ M 40 M None 80 eaee 
170 68 440 1 420 1 95 100 |..... | 12¢ M 54 Ft Fre 55 
150 83 300 2 60 2 20 100 67¢ | 27¢ P 2 P None Oe 
50 48 333 9 166 9 50 100 25¢ | 20¢ P 46 M ra 40 | 100 
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Municipality Source Distribution System 2 
Ownership of Water Popula- Aver. Steril- | Total Kind of Pipe 
works tion Type | Miles Storage! Filters| ized | Miles 7 
from of Mains . Services | Mains Services 
City Main 
Orgaon (Con.) 
Se 1,287} S | 2.0  paas . | 6.0 St G 48 3 
Reedsport.. . M 2,250} S | 7.0 R No No | 6.0 Ww G 4-8 
Roseburg... P 43811 8 | 5.0 R Ch |35.0 | IWSt G 2-16 4 
St. Helens. . M 2,800} SU {10.0 R No Ch (10.0 Ww G 10 2 
Seaside... . M 3,000; 8 |.. RT | No | Ch |20.0 | WSt GS8t ial 
oar Mi ism] 8 |50 | Neel Ne | Se lse | ie] & | Sa Kg" 
sone 1,200 0 one ° Yo . 
Tillamook... M 2,500; S | 6.0 | None | No No | 5.0 St G 4-10 wk 
Union... .. M 1,732} S |2.5 | None | No No | 5.0 I G 28 i$ 
Vale. .. M goo] U | 0.3 R No | Ch [15.0 I G 146 
Wallowa. . ...M 1,672) 8 | 3.0 |..... ae 4-12 | -..-... | -+eeeee 
Woodburn ..M 2,000} U | 0.0 T No No | 2.0 W G 248 42s | «(0.8 No 
PENNSYLVANIA E 
Abington... . si ie 3: Ae PR A Ch |....]1WrCl] GL 420 | WB | eee eee |, 
I 6 ied ich ahs gas ee U 5.0 No No (10.0 IW G +8 sae kasha eneewe-1 Be 
Aldan... hw, A, om |... 12a GL 4-20 ‘78 teseeee | oe 
Aliqui ..M U | 0.3 Pp No No | 1.5 I L 410 | br 2.3 | No 
Annvi ee U 1.5 R No Ch | 6.0 1 G 2-8 cesnean v.4 No 
an 8 | 1.0 R i) Hy /|10.0 I L 4-16 2.5 | No 
ae" S $68 1i.u<3tee 4 2 6.0 I G 1}4-12 i736 None | No 
..M U 10.5 R No No | 5.0 I G 4-8 n 0.03 | No 
oe DS Saety Tet ae eee I GL 2-24 | 4 waco kt Mo 
..M 8 | 2.0 R eS I GL oe yy ipabat No 
..M U | 0.3 R No |..... {10.0 I L 4-10 2.4 | No 
an U /0.3 R No | No | 2.0 I G 14 %4-1 None | No 
..M hax ae R No No /|10.0 I G 48 |----.-. | Nowe | No 
..M U | 0.3 R No No /|10.0 I G 4-12 | -;.-.-. 0.3 No 
a U | 4.0 R No No | 5.0 1S8t L 48 yl 0 No 
 , 8 sed Dahesh se a I GL ‘4 s++e+ | No 
a U cee R No No 5.5 “* Stee eee 412 eeeseee a ® oes 
..M 8 | 0.3 R i) No | 4.5 I GB 420 | %-8 5.0 | No 
an D Baste. Duncee PA BEEP on wade I GL 2-24 ‘74 vees* | No 
8 si . | SoA cua I 2-24 No 
cian U |5.0 | RT | No | No | 6.0 I G 412 <3 None | y 
“pe 5 5.5 . aoe “ 10.0 —_— 4 ti 15.0” 
- | essere * eeeeeee . N 
iM U {io | R | No |"No}20| 1 GL | 46 | fete) 00 No 
..P 8 SoA | Hy |... 1 GL 2-24 reeseee | No 
..P U | 3.0 R Se! ers Pee treeee | Ld | 
P uU {25 | R | No | No 148 I it +s | 14 = 
ae Bit. & Ch ... |i WrCl| GL 420 | He |---| 
..M|. U |1.3 | RPp 4.0 | --cecee | cccccee | OB J ossreee | eeeeee> | NO 
aul 8 ote Danese BE: ly 1 ates I GL 2-24 | Met |---| ND 
Collingdale. a S320 1..-.. 4 8.0 | 1WrCl| GL we, 
saint Pi. 8 |...| Re | a | & |. |iwal Ge 420 | 48 |---| °° 
Conneaut Lake .M U | 0.3 T No No | 1.8 I G 446 reese | teeeces | NO 
Coplay........ an BU | 3.5 R eek I GL 410 a 
Coudersport. . . U | 3.0 R No No [21.0 I LI 38 . v1 No 
Cresson. . ...M 8 | 4.0 No N 4.0 I St G —6 Be |vverere ly 
Cremona... “"M u tao | Nm] No | No las0 , 1. <a ae... vo 
Dallas... .. an U 11.5 |RPpT| No | No | 6.5 | St G St 6 teeveee | O81 | NO 
Dallastown ee SU | 0.5 R A 6.5 I G 6 tresses | NO 
Dalton.. . oan U [08 R No No | 5.0 I G 4-10 Iw} %2 |x, 
Dawson. ... . Ml, eee er ee sf I G 4-10 | ---e--. | 0.08) x 
1 wa aan 950} U |5.0 | R No | No | 6.0 I G +8 % None | x, 
Doylestown. . - 3,837] U | 1.0 | RPp |----- ]..... }10.5 I LG BBB | vcce ove _ aa 
on. . me 1,679} SU | 2.0 R No | No | 7.5 1 G 2-8 %4-2 one | No 
=e a gi3} 8 123 R No | No | 7.0 I L 4:12 [oe | 24 | NK, 
East Bangor. ... . M 1500) U |}40/ R No | No | 8.0 I G 38 1 None | xo 
East Lansdowne......... P}.....”. | 8 |... | RPp| A | ch |... |1Wrcl] GL | 420 -|. 
P 8 RPp | A IWrCi|} GL 420 | #78 
East Whiteland. .. P 8 RPp A Ch I Wr Cl GL 4-20 x3 a 
Eddystone....... P 8 RPp A Ch I Wr Cl GL 4-20 
| 
ee, ee. 8 a... T) A Ch | 7.0 I Li 442 | 4-12 | ------- | 
a -, 1,093} U | 4.0 my No | No | 9.0 I G 346 i tose | No 
Elizabethtown... ...... .P 3,319} SU 10.5 | R O | ch {7.3 1 LI 48 1.¢ | No 
IL, i'n» 06 dyin agi 2; U | 3.0 R No | No | 5.3 I G 310 |-- 0.3 |x 
Emlenton. . cal 1,025} 8 | 0.5 K A No | 8.0 i I +8 |- 0.4 
Emporium. . ...P 3,036} U | 4.0 R No No |17.4 I ay SE eS oe 1.0 
Evans City. .. .. M 1,500; 8 | 0.3 R D Vesna I G 446 M2 01 | N 
F ille. . oe Betts eee Pee eee I I BBO FT ccsccve | eeere-+ | No 
Falls Creek. .. ...M 1,364, 8 | 6.0 | RPp| A Ch | 8.0 I G +12 |. 0.07 | No 
ey ...M ae Us food No | No | 40 I G +10 |. None | No 
Flemington. . . oe 1 S.188 1...) % | @& eer oo | cecapns ieee p Sue 
Foleroft. .. .. .. OM tice”. 2 aoe Ch IWrci| GL 4-20 weeee | 
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673 
Meter Rates Hydrants Average Pres- 
Consumption Number of Number of Per Cent per 1,000 sure lbs. per 
Services Meters Metered Gallons Meters . aq. in. 
Owned wt 
Ave Per | Domes-| Indus- | Domes- | Indus- | Domes- | Indus | Max. | Min. | by | Num- | Owned| Rental |Domes-| Fire 
Daily in | Capita} tie trial tic trial tie trial | Dom. | Ind. ber by j|eachper| tic 
1,000 gals. year 
153 | 119 400 40 300 40 75 100 67¢ | il¢ M 35 M 90 | 90 
Unknown |..... | 429 10 0 2 0 a OE 18 M 68 68 
1,000 229 2,300 i) 2,300 y 100 100 $1.20 | $1.20 P 62 M $30 98 98 
300 | 107 825 75 0 2 0 2 eh hs a ere eS M | None 80 80 
735 | 245 | 1,500 0 50 0 3 0 25¢ M ; 18 BETS wicca 60 60 
j a 
2,000 | 890 | 1000 |...... | 450 ee ae 100 | $2.00 | $2.00| MH 54 M | None 70 | 100 
Unknown | ..... | 140 s 0 0 0 ES Lead song Peal oe M |......| 60 | 110 
Unknown | ... 800 25 0 0 0 OT, See setts é 50 = ee 90 90 
Unknown |..... | 304 | ...... 0 0 0  Vamon asic ; 25 Ey eee Br SS ae 
oon nse } eden 150 75 Py ee 50¢ 10¢ 29 M None 65 65 
in 150 | 50 0 ee) i ee ea | ge a 
Unknown | 500 | 13 | 475 13 95° | 100° | o6¢ | ibe | MM | oo? | MM | ge | os | 88 
| 
ahs Pe eee) Se i 100 100 40¢ 15¢ P 107 P 60 60 
2% | 17 400 5 400 5 100 100 | $1.00].....| H 34 M | None 60 60 
Meee Se eee ee eS ne hE Se. 4 | P soo | 60 | 60 
500 | 170 | 600 | 10 | 600 10° | 100 | 100 | 2¢ | 6 | M| 2%] M/|......| 80 | 125 
Unknown he 5 254 5 42 100 30¢ | 10¢ H 16 P $20 52 | 65 
225 56 | 1,040 5 | 1,040 5 100 100 67¢ 12¢ P 44 M |...... | 140 | 140 
Unknown | ..... 380 1 0 1 0 100 a 2¢ P 14 P None 140 | 140 
28 19 275 3 275 3 100 100 50¢ 25¢ M 24 M | None 93 | 97 
«os svn. [ve tbe d tn eet eek © Liccscoa 4. ae 100 34¢ | 14¢ P 6 P 145 | 145 
Unknown | ..... 308 . 8 pated Wita sen E's buns 40¢ M 25 M 8 | 85 
1,200 266 1,500 0 0 0 0 0 re a ey eee 75 M _ 100 100 
Unknown | ..... 287 7 0 3 “prep 43 Binns 13¢ P 9 P None 90 90 
33 550 100 550 100 100 100 40¢ , a 45 M "ee 65 140 
2,000 500 1,245 80 60 Rs ey 5 ae a 5 20¢ 5¢ M 71 M None 85 105 
120 48 411 4 51 1 12 25 25¢ 15¢ P 28 P | $32.10 90 | 90 
| 
ccces 1 uhele Le ag. Oe ars 100 100 34¢ 14¢ P OP avens mitaae 145 145 
EE I ye Bete Fe Rei ely Pipes (eee 5” cages Speen meee a 
450 90 800 5 760 5 95 100 5b¢ | 14¢ M 45 M $25 94 | 94 
Peery See FO ky SS Se ee 100 B4¢ | 14¢ P 39 P $50 | 145 | 145 
100 100 B4¢ | 14¢ P 30 P $50 | 145 | 145 
Unknown 600 10 0 2 0 PS Os ee 28 M $40 65 65 
<0 anon! An oa ea Vaee Se eS 100 100 40¢ 15¢ P 3 P $60 60 | 60 
re Bee po ao OE owe 100 | 34¢ | 14¢ P 79 2 ae | 80 
50 37 250 0 10 0 Te eet Te! ee M 30 sees Tt se 
en. Se nates oie ee 100 34¢ 14¢ P 28 P $50 145 | 145 
1,000 | 430 500 10 10 a tae 2 sense | 406 | 14¢ P 15 P 2 Pepe | mk 
140 | 127 240 0 0 0 0 “WE pees) ey Tees ar ee ata... 70 70 
ee pee bw ies ‘tte aaa 100 100 40¢ 15¢ P 25 P $60 60 60 
12 pee, Pers = i oe Oe 20 M |...... | 100 | 100 
Pig 100 100 B4¢ | 14¢ P = ee 145 | 145 
ae neh ke Se Sees os ei 100 100 40¢ 15¢ sg 29 P $60 60 60 
Oe PES. oe SS ee Crees pie 100 40¢ | 15¢ P 9 Pp $60 60 | 60 
5 10 104 1 104 i 100 100 75¢ | 75¢ H 17 M | None 4 | 4 
37 13 AD Sere Baga Tg, Seat omg ou. - ¢ Sey Peseta Ea) ee ieee 70 | 125 
200 71 700 10 0 10 0 100 ‘ 3¢ P 73 P 47 | 105 
150 69 450 2 450 2 100 100 40¢ | 30¢ | MH | 24 Wen) 85 
130 54 600 | ...... | 600 oe rn er er. be ree Fi. Leenave boca: | E80 
85 | 130 225 0 0 0 0 Oo Bee Ooh ise hacere 1 P ss ia 40 Hs 
RE Fee et, OE ee a Peete eck | OR. |; (eee pe en i ae : 
30 39 150 1 135 i 90 100 50¢ | 25¢ P 21 P $20 60 70 
—s 160 0 160 0 100 0 60¢ | 30¢ H 29 - eee i ee 
Unknown |..... | 325 5 130 5 40 100 50¢ | 20¢ P 30 P $20 87 | 87 
300 78 650 |...... 0 6 NS ay sey Semen Pee a mane 68 | 68 
Unknown |..... | 500 |...... | 100 ee meee yy ae” P 22 P $20 | 50 | 60 
75 92 | 120 1 6 i 5 es tee, Pssc Lies Ls P $25 | 110 | 130 
100 67 J nee Eadie ack Giese F Woes 20 ee eee eee 
ov cee 100 100 40¢ | 15¢ P 11 P | $60 60 | 60 
100 100 40¢ | 15¢ P 28 P | $60 60 60 
100 100 40¢ 15¢ P ot So $60 | 60 | 60 
100 | 100 | 40 | 15¢ | P | 2 | P | $00 | 60 | 60 
» antaalil Se eS i hoe 100 32¢ 1l¢ ae eee ap eer boa 
Unknown|..... | 280 |...... 0 emt, “ee Pec? tae ® Pocege Pyeng 30 a RP 100 
__ 170 51 600 | ...... | 525 hee 88 tee) (Pha k  SRee See eee ee ee | 70 | 70 
Unknown|..... | 325 |...... | 300 ae 92 |...... | 5O¢ | 10¢ M 36 Ss eee RE 
90 88 272 4 125 3 46 75 BO¢ | 20¢ M 25 P | $12.50; 87 | 87 
60 20 689 75 689 75 100 100 8l¢ | 27% P 43 P $50 85 85 
100 W icgncrive,.) SS 3 biccs deescd Get ae H 32 M |...... | 145 | 145 
Unknown | ..... Ss te Oe AE ee Edicd Piccese | eccne 16 P | $15 "a eae 
50 37 280 9 280 9 100 100 35¢ | 15¢ H 36 M | None 80 80 
50 29 396 23 0 0 0 og eal Tae EER fea M | 75 75 
210 DS og | esse 12 > 1 elo :.... 
oxen 100 | 100 40¢ | 15¢ P 1 P $60 60 60 
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Meter Rates Hydrants A Pres- 
Consumption Number of Number of Per Cent per 1,000 sare bbe. per 
Services Metered Meters sq. in. 
aa Owned Aver. . 
Average | Per | Domes-) Indus- | Domes-) Indus- | Domes-) Indus- | Max. ; Min. | by | Num- | Owned| Rental Domes-) Fire 
Daily in | Capita} tie trial tic trial tic trial | Dom. | Ind. ber by jeachper| tic 
1,000 gals. year 
| 
| 
125 45 780 bh cho 64 4 8 cae 45¢ 10¢ ‘cgi 30 P $50 90 103 
200 48 621 0 180 0 29 0 35¢ ee ea H 26 P $23.82 75 88 
Pere eo ee Gawee- Bs awveces oe 903 100 100 40¢ 15¢ P 26 P 360 60 60 
a eee ree lt) ee eee 100 100 34¢ 14¢ P 18 P $50 145 145 
% | 1,500 12 1,500 12 100 100 45¢ 25¢ H 145 M None 65 65 
300 | 108 | 850 | 26 | ‘s50 26 | 100 | 10 | 4¢ | 4] H 31 | P $20 | 140 | 140 
122 | 81 500 5 3 3 a anit 60 40¢ | 40¢  s 30 P $25 50 50 
10 | 10 | 136 |...... | 136 5 | 100 ea 4: M/} 22 | M | None | 6 | 70 
Unknown | ..... 325 80 dees ee ee ere © Oe ee 25 P $25 53 65 
sisacees | eeeee | eeeewe | coeeee | cseees 100 100 34¢ 14¢ P 20 P $50 145 145 
sa aaa -eakh E Bee ere Sc wekeS : 100 100 34¢ l4e P 18 P $50 145 145 
140 | 89 | “475 | “20 0 20 0° | 100 i | P a7 | P | $5 | 8 | 8% 
Unknown | ..... 275 3 0 0 0 0 Se a eae 29 P $10 100 100 
wey oS 250 anaaa 250 er 100 100 34¢ 14¢ P 36 P $50 50 150 
250 306 | Scum AG 2 ere pe eet | ae 12¢ M 63 M None 32 aiid 
Unknown | ..... 200 200 aniehe 100 30¢ 16¢ H 32 M None 100 100 
291 104 550 300 55 40¢ 10¢ M 52 M 90 100 
Tee cree SS ek ee ee ae 100 40¢ 15¢ P 42 P | $60 60 60 
250 63 950 9 950 9 100 100 67¢ 16¢ P 46 M nian @ 150 150 
60 33 562 4 0 0 0 0 AOE) he ae ee 25 M None 65 85 
150 38 845 asage 696 pees 83 tsimas’S te M 80 M None 65 65 
socoe # ecenk Eee ae 100 100 40¢ 15¢ P 3 P 60 60 
300 109 Oe. F sdubus 655 i te 100 100 35¢ 35¢ P 45 P as aee 100 100 
7 58 325 6 325 6 100 100 40¢ 20¢ H 23 M None 40 40 
175 97 450 7 ON Pere 3 OPES peewee fe, s ae 30¢ P 47 P $25 90 90 
250 144 600 10 0 3 0 30 owas 7¢ P 43 P $17.50 87 87 
Serre ere oS ea ees IE 100 40¢ 15¢ P 1 P $60 60 60 
Unknown | oe 529 1 295 1 56 100 20¢ 10¢ H 28 P $20 60 60 
100 i Re hae 6 une Chen) ae oe ee H 19 M None 75 75 
100 | 65 450 5 0 5 0 100 outs P 50 P evens irecan airs 
eee 8 a eee ee eal yay | tana 65 65 
200 104 500 500 ° 100 40 ‘ 108 108 
200 * ae ee 6 ante Piste 15¢ 10¢ P 25 P $20 80 80 
300 81 850 os au he 20 100 es | 30¢ P 36 P $40 88 88 
120 120 300 5 0 20 0 100 wieke 5¢ P 34 P $15 100 100 
275 158 560 5 0 5 0 100 Ovsin 5¢ M 60 M oe #E% 60 60 
200 185 400 eve 1 3 a ee 35¢ 10¢ P 22 P 75 75 
Unknown | ..... 367 0 0 Se Peo! ee 46 M $6 70 eet 
WE Hers | yu 100 100 | 40¢ | ik¢ | P il P $60 | 60 | 60 
200 68 820 425 22 52 ~ ae 50¢ 8¢ P 39 P $18 GPE vides 
250 167 | Fe eee 30 4 12 Gane. 30¢ 3¢ H 8 P $15 110 rene 
600 156 930 10 940 10 100 100 38¢ 16¢ H 68 |' M ergs 142 145 
Unknown | ..... 457 7 2 ae eer ay Pa eee M 60 ft a 55 55 
300 180 415 22 51 22 12 100 50¢ 6¢ P 30 M $30 100 115 
ccove | Scgee B SUNBEDS EL OU Ec ds it alle 100 100 40¢ 15¢ P 8 P 360 60 60 
120 55 400 3 1 eateee 33 a ee a ae 48 M avaens 45 45 
aad anal = ot fn 100 100 34¢ 14¢ P 52 P $50 145 145 
500 105 1,300 10 90 10 7 100 50¢ 7¢ M 60 M 90 90 
400 182 500 30 0 30 oh cas 100 cea’ Diiceadio 8s kame 41 ehawe EB pak.cne 65 65 
cocce | cocne, BEES EY OReER EE jae sp atk 100 100 40¢ 15¢ P 30 P $60 60 60 
__ 100 60 250 175 70 ded b oWeke- = abeae. Lc ccee 27 aay. Eiedien's 60 60 
Unknown | ..... 150 oat eae 14 P $25.71 40 4 
30 31 160 8 10 8 6 100 30¢ 18¢ M 34 M ue 42 45 
@1 2) ae eee 5 6 |......| 50¢ | 4 | P — 8 uy ee 47 | 47 
Unknown sae 209 7 0 0 0 0 co aaa P 15 P ore: 58 58 
. 600 172 1,000 esses SR 100 sence 25¢ 6¢ H 75 M None 68 wieee 
500 125 800 50 6 oth 40¢ 5¢ P 42 P meade 100 100 
670 | 50 0 50 “a pS Flere eens Be ee ee eS 
ey te eee ee a ewe ee 100 100 40¢ 15¢ P 22 P | $60 60 60 
10+ | osacg BY MOM g Beata Bec oe oo SY Rel fv Bae Fee, Sie cel ee 
550 | 234 560 6 5 7 1 100 14¢ 4¢ P 29 heeee I veduha 125 125 
« | aeep 7 ee stas solids dies 100 100 34¢ 14¢ P 21 P | $0 145 145 
Unknown | ...., deeriha DOE ENE, Ro, Sek Tae Semen 35 2 aa hia 
ves dikes diane 100 100 32¢ 1l¢ PH 35 P SE 90 90 
al Par 406 20 0 0 0 0 32¢ li¢ Sunes 42 P $12 109 97 
250 79 759 19 240 17 32 89 O4¢ 6¢ P 71 P $48 50 55 
350 146 460 25 0 20 0 80 dudes 20¢ P 56 P $20 65 65 
shall Said ees 100 | 100 | 40¢ | 15¢ P 24 P $00 | 60 | 60 
coccs ft eeah a Eee ae 100 100 40¢ 15¢ P 76 4 $60 60 60 
150 47 200 18 10 eased, aaees 45¢ P 100 P None 50 70 
400 97 849 849 100 mete 184 7¢ H 56 M seas 118 118 
coccce I keonn MARAE 100 100 40¢ 15¢ P 39 P 60 60 
100 100 40¢ 15¢ P 34 P $60 60 60 
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Municipality Source Distribution System ‘ph 
Ownership of Water Popula- Aver. Steril- | Total hind of Pipe Cc 
works tion | Type | Miles |Storage| Filters | ised | Miles | med 
from of | Mains | Services| Mains ; Services 
City Main 
PENNSYLVANIA Lense | 
ing Spring. . ..M 2379} S | 2.8 /..... A osm nsapece Tt thin ahs 
NSE ERO 3,453) 8 ins o A ces EH I GL 2-24 3 
NII ise 05 scho veel telecine dali Pe, A Ch I Wr Cl GL 4-20 
Rockwood..............P} 1,362} SU | 3.0 R No No | 7.0 c Wr ef aveneee 
Dutieten. . — oe 8 cep A Ch |.... | IWrdl GL 4-20 honed 
Salteburg.. .. MI 1,022) U 0.5 a Sones Becase | G00 LG E> sole 0.8 
saust dE] vinueess |B besse A Ch |.... | 1WrCl GL 4-20 ease 
NE OTe: 4,927, 8 RO PRS EH eae GL 2-24 enim 
EE P2200] 8 | 0a | R'| No} co leo] 1 Ss | $a /..0..1 8 
Sewickley..............M| 4,955) § 1.0 BM 4 xsgee Ch /24.0 416: 1-2 3. 
See SE.- ns «= ewan » pahes 8 iakis at A Ch cise ‘te rae GL 4-20 14-8 ath 
Sharpsville. .. .M) 4,674, U | 0.3 Pp No Ch | 7.3 I 4-10 % 0. 
Shillington - Pi 3,000; 8 | 3.0 No Hy 9.0 I G Wr oe % 0. 
Sipanias.. ..M 4372; 8 | 5.0 R No 17.0 I OF Bevesasa. Diaaeaee 
Slatington. .. . .M 4,014; U | 2.5 | None| No No /11.0 I L 4-8 N 
Sligpery “a ‘Ml 1200) 8 105 | R- | No | No |40] I I 2-6 re, 02 
Snowden........«.. ss. .P 2,889, § ae Pee Ty | 2 I GL 2-24 ano 
EE 3,121; U 1.0 R No No 8.6 I L 4-10 5-2 _& 
Springdale.............M oo] U | 0.5 R esabs | came Pe I L I rere p E 
Springfield Soul P|. oad 8 aan A Ch oe | IWC GL 4-20 doen ene 
Sitios... eee Aad | eh. bo ae ee: Phe 
State College...........P 3,000, § 4.5 R No Ch {18.0 IW 8t G 2-12 6? 0.4 
Stone! bans ..M 1,405) U 2.8 R No No | 4.0 I G 2-6 1 None 
Strasburg... .. M 1,100, U | 5.0 R shen JE acne | Com I G 48 noel 
J 
Summerville............P 1,199) U 0.5 R er pee 2.5 I I 2-4 —= 
OID ic. viiccs ccc] Senecnce | OD soae | ae A Ch -eoe | TWrCl GL 4-20 ery 
Thompsontown.........P 293) U | 1.5 R No No | 2.0 WwW Wr 4 0.03 
SI « ab kb anion vakenie 1,063, § 4.5 R a Pe yt I G -. Rowe None 
| EE Ni | 8 -ee. | RPp A Ce 1 .css 1 TWO GL 4-20 138 Foy 
Tower City.............P 2,324, § 2.5 R No No | 9.0 I G 45 4 1.2 
2 eee 4,000 H fee = ? = — wa on s +a i dias sole Sie 
EE csom 6» asain @ica sien se wee ode r ee ne 
SI vs sc-00>cooeue 2,800 U | 0.0 ye No No | 4.0 46 iene eb 0. 
RARER EEE: 1,419, U | 3.0 me Bdaete bincnse SEO ° ° +4 0. 
j 
eae SSO DB | ce becoss | MOA rs ‘ I GL 2-24 
coreePl ceeeeere | Bo]... | RPp A +. | 1WreCi| GL 4-20 
IP: | 8 [il] RPp| A | Gh IWrcl| GL | 420 
“ 2 | 8 |i) |] RPp| A | Gh IWrcl| GL 4-20 
ae | 8 |. RPp | A | Ch IWrcl| GL +20 
ae 1,050, U | 2.0 R No Ch I I 5-4 oe a et 
..M 1,000; U | 0.0 R No No | 2.5 I > nedea Wheieecas 4 0. 
an 4,000; SU (|11.0 R A Hy [11.0 I G 412 {1 0. 
..M 1,303! U 2.0 R unde Bo seee. ) Oe I G 3-8 Ceameth  E-A amiok 
bial 3,435} S |....].....| SOA | Hy I GL 2-24 14 Age 
Sy ad U | 1.0 No Hy | 6.7 I GL 410 0.3 
 ; 1,881) § skis a SoA Hy Pate I GL 2-24 7% ipaded 4 
= A tons | rear * A woe | LWeG GL 4-20 178 
we 1,438, U 1.5 R No No | 5.0 I GL 2-8 Jinpuet 
oe 800) U | 0.3 R No No | 1.0 I G 14 sveewes 
..P 4,300 S | 3.0 Rl sagantl + ae ee Iw 48 ey 
oes Fee Se wae Berek L 4-20 cahes 
.P 2,062) U |.... | RPp Fe err Ee fale GL O& % 1.2 
oan 1,262 U | 0.0 No |..... | 4.0 Bw O'S eee eee 
es pas w Peed RE A Ch .». | 1Wrcl GL 4-20 1,8 
P 3,035) 8 | 7.0 | Pp | ..ec 27.5 I G 4-18 None 
e 2,000 8 wee | Pp A 11.7 1c Gcl 6-10 1-4 1.6 
eae Come 
Aiken... ie 4,103} 8 | 6.3 No | No |19.0 | IW G #146 | ......] 0.7 
Belton. . 2,000; U j.... No No | 3.2 I G Ole t ciate 0.1 
Bennettsville 3,197) U | 0.5 R . --.++ 110.0 I LG 410 | %-2 2.2 
Blacksburg Roe 1,800, U | 1.0 R No No | 4.0 I I 3-8 uy 0.04 
BI os cv ca aa coco va tllll 3,150, § 1.0 RT A Hy (12.0 1 8t G SEED | seevvas 2.6 
Conway...............M 2,500) U |.... T| No | No | 5.0 IG G 6. I aw tei 
Darlington..............P 4,669) U | 0.0 Oe eee I G 4-10 1.3 
Saas 4,000; SU | 3.0°| R 0 Ch | 5.0 I G 8 4 3.6 
Edgekeld. See 1,800, U | 0.5 RT No No | 6.0 mabte G 6-8 1.1 
I, os kacn cau owocdunl U | 0.5 RT No No | 8.0 I G 4s 1.4 
Honea Path...........M) 3,000) U |....] RT |. ih 1 I G 1% 0.1 
Laurens tates ee ee ee eee Ml 4,929, § 1.0 RPp A Ch /15.0 I G 4-12 4-2 4.0 
Liberty... ...M 2,000, S | 1.5 a} 0 No | 5.0 I I cruel 0.2 
Manning. sk 2,022) U 0.0 me No No | 4.8 I G 6-10 4 1.2 
No. Augusta...........M _ U 1.5 No 6.0 I G ye 0.8 
St. George ...P! 1386 U '0.0 | RT ' No | No ' 3.0 1 8t G 28 V4; 0.1 
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Av Pres- 
Meter Rates ] Hydrents sure lbs. per 
1,000 6q. in. 
a Per Cent er Meters - 
al , Number of Number Metered Galen Owned Owned =. Domes-)\ Fire 
Services D Indus- | Max. , Min. | by _ by |eachper| tic 
Domes- , Indus- | Domes- _ tic trial | Dom. | Ind. year ay 
Average ) Per tic trial tie 
Daily in | Capita 
1,000 gals. go | 160 
M 55 M eee eee 145 
OS FORE a oe [orn | 148 | 3 
0 8 0 s4¢ | i4é | OP ae $60 | 60 
Unknown | ..... Bicod Bi CPE = be 40¢ | 15¢ 4 = | 4 | $20 | 100 | 200 
big . a “350° “3° ae Ny 8 0 100 eesece e : " on @ 2 
200 | 147 100 | 100 soe po 4 S| ie ge | 10 | 
eccree eeeeee a Ato 80 eeeeee P 0 saan t $60 145 
sper | eepee vveee | 200 none 100 | 40¢ | 15¢ $50 | 145 
6s) 3) BEES caer cons] SS | Se | Me | OP S 4 $18.50; 5 | % 
aes | casse | onmaas Lonasde | corer | oorg ° ih ‘eee Mj....| 47 | @ 
300° | * 136 ‘ Pim Bie FE) el PF iw $9 | 412 
Reise ate 100 $20 
1,500 | 202 | 1900 | ...... Pet mee oe ae a 4 P| asl» pS 
ae ary 900 3 -— 30 30 60 ss ont H 85 eR seeee | eseee 
200 67 700 50 0 20 seeeee eee eee ane 80 140 
500 | 114 | 1000 | ...... | oes & | M/] 4] M 40 | 00 
| M8 |u| 200 [enn | 100 |e. [ti | |B isc ta-:| | 
* 3 on ee all ae 100 _ 100 a aa P 04 M ome A 160 
; Pa eeesee eee 900 es mes 50¢ 50¢ eeee 
200 | *"ei | 90 800 - | 100 | 0] P| so | oo | 9% 
200 57 100 | 40¢ | 15¢ P M $5 80 , 
yer ee ae ee eee oo Oe M | si0 | @ | 8 
450 | "405 | 184 231 5 | 2 | ss ey ae 5 | 65 
27 92 } 4 . ee 1 0 pore ee meek) as H 88 | wn re V7 
Uaknowm | 2°22} a9 PTT] wo |......| 0] m | pe | ¢ P| $0 | | 
of | Pocet eee fings | am | io OPT YB | ak |B “P| 8) & 
. cose seer oy. = “9 0 eoeee eee wee 38 P 80 60 
a ie ee ee : fag Pate, Peers tine Repeb fee sil we 
50 | ak | Yoneda | il | a ci | MB elt | 7 
ee een: eeeeee . 20¢ P 2 eeeses 85 ee 
| | ims 250 sim imialmle| 2 r | go | 6 | 6 
OT he Paes cae | om Ree 8 OY Be ie . 8 Reena SP 
“5 rs foe ae suena aces zi oo 2 aes 45 M45 
100 71 tears 
i | 100 | ae | ie | P |... | $0 | 0 | 8 
100 100 40¢ | 15¢ 4 11° P $60 60 | {60 
100 | 100 | 40¢ | 15¢ 
P |... | 120 | 120 
1 slay | ia 4 B M ota 07 07 
eye t eeeees + 42 “* 
si 8) BAe iw Cae un Senet SESS Zin "l ote 
10 10 900 30 0 30 jh oe Taal 2 32 P | $80 | 145 | 145 
400 | 100 | Sp WE tse = “yoo | 34¢ | ig | P 2 
20 | 15 CAE aiwine Pieivhe im “a . io p $80 125 125 
pews cree i - , oO 
665 4 | 10 Mm | P | 23 60 | 60 
me) 0.4 Lee eee - tw | ae] ie P 7 1 3 |..... 
ee peo oe . 0 12 eae ese 30¢ H 2 ere 
5 ae a ° 8 .| 16 100 100 ~ p $20 83 83 
40 | "50 67 6¢ | 6¢ | P $60 | 60 | 60 
800 3 eeeees 2 “300° 100 40¢ 15¢ 7 3 M $5.50 65 65 
350 | 81 2 » peed Ge Bhatt 2h Sa ee: P | $i2.50| 60 | 90 
+ | yaa0" | te" | dod reckon ri ait iS o | @ 
100 | “7 | 180 3 ; “00” | "100" | aoe | 15 
ope tha veited | emuna on 
| SAE he 30 H| me | P| wo) &| & 
: 1,200 eens 
Unknown |... ., a4 0 25 we ee 
aa a vl Ml el Ml gel Si] 
2) ae ft ee M 4 135 
300 3 - art 150 21 ise ; _” . ~ 20¢ H = 7 es oo s 
Unk | 8 | * 0° | goo | 0 | G00" | “aoe” dee | ase | a | 80 | te 
220 | “70 | 400 ae) 4% | H | | & 40 | 6 | 60 
.-. | 200 HH 100 “100 | 30¢ | 30¢ F i. M | None 65 | 125 
ee oe ee i a Br IS!) & 25 | 85 | 135 
3 75 | 300 | 20 a ree ee one i Biswas} & 
7" . BC ieot 0 ene 1. ae 100 30¢ | 30¢ M a 
Unknown |... | 935 | 74 SS ieasiae |) SB lw law | & 
7) Bivw | me lw | el | es | |) 8 - it Bhatt Heng 
o| 2) Bive |S 25 “0 32° se ae aoa | 
250 51 ‘ its Srashon's: Riceeass ae Boe | | 304 M ss | M | None | 100 | 125 
oe eer eee oe ee ee ee | 
Fae" 19 350 19 100 N | 50 50 
14 350 Pp 6 P one 
0 0 0 : 
1s | 9 8 
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Sanitation of Resorts and Tourist Camps 
By R. M. Olin, M. D. . 


Michigan Commissioner of Health 


ANITARY regulations have become a 
recognized essential for the successful 
summer resort, and their importance is 
becoming equally appreciated for the more re- 
cent vacation development, the tourist camp. 
The resort problem is frequently simplified 
by the maintenance of a governing body with 
sufficient authority to enforce regulations pro- 
tecting public and private property and the 
public health. Such a body should be in opera- 
tion at every resort, with a responsible official 
in charge of the enforcement of regulations. 
Centralized control of state and municipal 
tourist camps has been quite satisfactory, but 
sanitary supervision of private camps is a 
matter of personal habit and opinion, and con- 
sequently no regularity may be expected. 
However, with the introduction of the pay 
camp and its full-time supervision, better con- 
ditions can be hoped for. Sanitary regula- 
tions necessary to the successful resort apply 
equally to the permanent tourist camp. 


Precautions as to Water-Supply 

All water-supplies, large or small, public or 
private, should be tested by laboratory analy- 
sis. Analyses in Michigan are made free of 
charge by the Michigan Department of Health. 
Containers for collection and mailing of 
samples will be sent upon request. 

Supplies found upon such examination to 
be unsafe should be conspicuously placarded 
to prevent their use for drinking purposes by 
unsuspecting persons. Surface water should 
never be used for drinking unless boiled. 


Approved Types of Toilets 

Cesspools are often a source of contamina- 
tion of water-supplies by seepage. Such pools 
hide filth without destroying its dangers. 

No cesspool or earth vault privy should be 
maintained within 300 feet of any well used 
for drinking purposes, unless it is known that 
a layer of impervious soil, such as clay, pro- 
tects the well from pollution. 

No privy should be maintained near any 
residence, hotel, or place where foodstuffs are 
prepared or served, unless it is screened so as 
to effectively exclude flies and rodents. 

The chemical closet, the dry earth remov- 
able box type closet, and the sanitary privy 
are recommended for use at small resorts. 
Bulletins describing these may be procured 
from the Michigan Department of Health. 


Garbage Disposal 

The community should provide for collec- 
tion and removal of garbage at least twice 
weekly. In the meantime garbage cans should 
be kept tightly covered. If possible, garbage 
should be removed entirely outside the resort, 
but it must not be thrown into streams or 
lakes. 

Where the community does not make pro- 
vision for the removal of garbage from the 
premises, the individuals should assume the 
responsibility and bury all waste foods. If 
garbage is buried, it should be covered at once 
before flies can lay eggs upon it. 

Cleaning fish upon the beach should be pro- 
hibited. Fish offal should be disposed of as 
garbage. 

The discharging of wastes from toilets and 
sinks into streams or lakes should be strictly 
prohibited. 

Rubbish should be burned or buried. Empty 
tin cans, bottles, etc., should not be allowed 
to collect water from rains, thus providing 
breeding-places for mosquitoes. They should 
be buried, if possible, or removed to a safe 
distance. 

Fly and Mosquito Control 

Many people believe that flies and mos- 
quitoes are inevitable at a summer resort. 
With proper precautions both these pests can 
be prevented. A thoroughly clean resort has 
no flies or mosquitoes. Screen the kitchens, 
dining-rooms, and sleeping-rooms. Destroy 
the breeding-places of flies, such as manure 
piles, decaying garbage, and _ insanitary 
privies. 

Stagnant pools are the delight of the mos- 
quito. Screen all rain barrels, pour oil on 
standing waters which cannot be drained 
away, and bury or remove all tin cans, bottles, 
and other receptacles which collect water from 
rains and serve as breeding-places of mos- 
quitoes. See that roof gutters and down- 
spouts cannot retain any water. 


Safeguarding Food Supplies 

Food supplies should be carefully protected. 
They should be bought from a clean, reliable 
dealer, and stored in a clean, cool place we!! 
protected from flies and rodents. 

Equally important with the water is the 
milk supply. An effective milk ordinance 
should be passed and rigidly enforced. 
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Louisville Lays 48-Inch Water-Main 


Job Proves a Feature of American Water W orks Association Convention 
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ERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING PROGRESSIVELY THE LAYING OF A LENGTH OF 48-INCH CAST 


IRON PIPE BY A WELL-TRAINED GANG 


» Louisville Water Company, Louisville, Ky. (John Chambers, Chief Engineer and Superintendent), is laying 
_Iiles of 48-inch main with its own equipment, depicted above. The company has trenched and laid as many as 
lengths of 48-inch pipe and a tee in one day and as many as 91 lengths of 20-inch diameter pipe in one day. 
Buckeye traction ditcher excavating trench to depth of 9 feet without sheathing. 2. Business end of excavator, 
wing rotary cutters and method of still further widening the trench. 3. Austin No. 5 combination dragline- 
‘ne lifting section of 48-inch pipe from storage totrench. 4. Chicago Pneumatic compressor used to run pavement 
skers immediately ahead of ditcher. 5. Setting main in trench. 6. Driving in the braided hemp packing, the 
t step in making the joint. 7. Placing clay dams on asbestos ‘‘snake’’ before pouring joint. 8. Pouring Leadite 

using about 25 pounds per joint. 9. Leadite heating kettles. 10. General view of job, showing U. 8S. 

cast iron pipe at left, Austin crane in background, and Buckeye excavator at right 
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How a Bureau of Fire Prevention Should 


Be Organized 


An Ordinance Establishing a Bureau of Fire 
Prevention, Providing Officers Therefor, 
and Defining Their Powers and Duties 


E it ordained by the City Council (or Board 
of Commissioners) of the city (town) of.... 


ee ee 


Section 1. A Bureau of Fire Prevention in 
the Fire Department of the city (town) of...... 
is hereby established which shall be operated under 
the superv.sion of the Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment. 

The Chief of the Fire Department shall desig- 
nate an officer (or member) of the Fire Depart- 
ment as Chief Inspector of the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention, who shall 
hold this office at the 


any of his powers or duties under this ordinance 
to the Chief Inspector. 


Section 3. It shall be the duty of the Chief 
of the Fire Department to investigate and to re- 
commend to the City Council (Board of Commis- 
sioners) such additional ordinances, or amendments 
to existing ordinances, as he may deem necessary 
for safeguarding life and property against fire. 


Section 4. The Chief of the Fire Department 
(Fire Marshal) shall prepare instructions for the 
Chief Inspector and his assistants, and forms for 
their use in the reports required by this ordinance 


Section 5. The Bureau of Fire Prevention shal! 
investigate the cause, origin and circumstances of 
every fire occurring in 





pleasure of the Chief of 


the city (town) by 
which property has been 


the Fire Department. 
The Chief of the Fire 
Department may also 
designate such number 
of assistant inspectors 
as shall from time to 
time be authorized by 


An Outline of Powers and Duties 

The accompanying report of the Com- 
mittee on Laws and Ordinances, presented 
and adopted at the annual meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
May, 1925, is here published in full, as an 
outline of the powers and duties of a 
properly organized Bureau of Fire Pre- 
vention, and as suggesting the exact word- 
ing for an ordinance to establish such a 


destroyed or damaged 
and, so far as possible, 
shall determine whether 
the fire is the result of 
carelessness or design. 
Such investigations shall 
be begun immediately 
upon the occurrence of 
such a fire, by the as- 
sistant in whose district 


the City Council (or 

Board of Commission- 

ers). Bureau. 
NOTE:—If desired, 





the fire occurs, and if it 
appears to the officer 








the head of the Bureau 
may be designated as 
“Fire Marshal” or “Fire Warden,” etc., for the 
purpose of this ordinance; the Chief Inspector may 
be designated as “Deputy Fire Marshal” or “Dep- 
uty Fire Warden” and the Assistant Inspectors as 
“Assistant Fire Marshals” or “Assistant Fire 
Wardens,” etc. 


Section 2. It shall be the duty of the officers 
of the Bureau of Fire Prevention to enforce all 
laws and ordinances of the state (county), and 
city, covering the following: 

1. The prevention of fires; 

2. The storage and use of explosives and flam- 

mables ; 

3. The installation and maintenance of auto- 
matic and other fire-alarm systems, and 
fire-extinguishing equipment ; 

4. The maintenance and regulation of 
escapes ; 

5s. The means and adequacy of exit in case of 
fire, from factories, schools, hotels, lodg- 
ing-houses, asylums, hospitals, churches, 
halls, theaters, amphitheaters, and all 
other places in which numbers of persons 
work, live, or congregate, from time to 
time, for any purpose; 

6. The investigation of the cause, origin, and 
circumstances of fires. 


fire- 


They shall have other powers and perform 
such other duties as are set forth in other sections 
of this ordinance, and as may be conferred and 
imposed from time to time by law. The Chief of 
the Fire Department (Fire Marshal) may delegate 


4s of suspicious origin, 


making such an investi- 
gation that such ‘fire 
the Chief of the Fire 
Department shall be immediately notified of the 
fact; he shall take charge immediately of the phy- 
sical evidence, shall notify the proper authorities 
designated by law to pursue the investigation of 
such matters, and shall further cooperate with the 
authorities in the collection of evidence and in the 
prosecution of the case. Every fire shall be re- 
ported in writing to the Bureau of Fire Preven- 
tion within two days after the occurrence of the 
same, by the officer in whose jurisdiction such a 
fire has occurred. Such report shall be in such 
form as shall be prescribed by the Chief of the 
Fire Department, and shall contain a statement of 
all facts relating to the cause, origin and circum- 
stances of such fire, the extent of the damage 
thereof, and the insurance upon such property, 
and such other information as may be required. 


Section 6. Before licenses may be issued for 
the keeping, storage, use, manufacture, sale, han- 
dling, transportation or other disposition, of highly 
flammable materials and rubbish, crude petroleum 
or any of its products, gun or blasting powder, 
dynamite, or explosives of any kind, including 
fireworks, firecrackers, and signaling explosives, 
the Chief of the Fire Department, the Chief In- 
specter, or his assistants shall inspect and approve 
the receptacles, vehicles, buildings or storage places 
to be used for any such purposes. 


Section 7. The Chief of the Fire Department, 


Chief Inspector, or an assistant specially desig- 
nated thereto, shall inspect, as often as may be 
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necessary, but not less than four times a year, all 
specially hazardous manufacturing processes, stor- 
ages or installations of acetylene or other gases, 
chemicals, oils, explosives and flammable materials, 
all interior fire-alarms and automatic sprinkler 
systems, and such other hazards or appliances 
as the Chief of the Fire Department shall desig- 
nate, and shall make such orders as may be neces- 
sary for the enforcement of the laws and ordi- 
nances governing the same and for safeguarding 
of life and property from fire. 


Section 8 It shall be the duty of the Chief 
of the Fire Department to inspect, or cause to be 
inspected by the Bureau of Fire Prevention, or by 
the Fire Department officers and members, as 
often as may be necessary, but not less thafi twice 
a year in outlying districts and four times a year 
in the closely built portions of the city (town) all 
buildings, premises and public thoroughfares ex- 
cept the interiors of private dwellings, for the 
purpose of ascertaining and causing to be corrected 
iny conditions liable to cause fire, or any violations 
of the provisions or intent of any ordinance of 
the city affecting the fire hazard. 

Whenever any inspector, as defined above, shall 
find in any building, or upon any premises or 
other place, combustible or explosive matter or 
dangerous accumulations of rubbish or unneces- 
sary accumulation of waste paper, boxes, or any 
highly flammable materials especially liable to 
fire, and which is so situated as to endanger pro- 
perty; or shall find obstructions to or on fire- 
escapes, stairs, passageways, doors or windows, 
liable to interfere with the operations of the Fire 
Department or egress of occupants in case of 
fire, he shall order the same to be removed or 
remedied, and such order shall forthwith be com- 
plied with by the owner or occupant of such 
premises or buildings, subject to appeal within 
twenty-four hours to the Chief of the Fire De- 
partment, as provided in Section 9 of this ordi- 
nance, 

Any owner or occupant failing to comply with 
such order within a reasonable period after the 
service of the said order, shall be liable to a penalty 
as hereinafter provided. 

The service of any such order may be made 
upon the occupant of the premises to whom it is 
directed, either by delivering a copy of same to 
such occupant personally or by delivering the 
same to and leaving it with any person in charge 
of the premises, or in case no such person is 
found upon the ‘premises, by affixing a copy there- 
of 1 a conspicuous place on the door to the en- 
’ trance of the said premises. Whenever it may be 

necessary to serve such an order upon the owner 
of premises, such order may be served either by 
lelivering to and leaving with the said person a 
copy of the said order, or, if such owner is absent 
irom the jurisdiction of the officer making the 
order, by mailing such copy to the owner’s last 
known post office address. 


SECTION 9. The Chief of the Fire Department 
inspectors of the Bureau of Fire Prevention, 
ipon the complaint of any person or whenever he 
vr they shall deem it necessary, shall inspect all 
uildings and premises within their jurisdiction. 
Whenever any of said officers shall find any 
juilding or other structure which, for want of 

pairs, lack of or insufficient fire-escapes, auto- 

atic or other fire-alarm apparatus or fire-extin- 
suishing equipment or by reason of age or dilapi- 
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dated condition, or from any other cause, is espe- 
cially liable to fire, and which is so situated as to 
endanger other property or the occupants thereof, 
and whenever such officer shall find in any build- 
ing combustible or explosive matter or flammable 
conditions dangerous to the safety of such building 
or the occupants thereof, he or they shall order 
such dangerous conditions or materials to be 
removed or remedied and such order shall forth- 
with be contplied with by the owner or occupant 
of such premises or building. If such order is 
made by the Chief Inspector or any of his assis- 
tant inspectors, such owner or occupant may within 
twenty-four hours appeal to the Chief of the Fire 
Department, who shall, within five days, review 
such order and file his decision thereon, and unless 
by his authority the order is revoked or modified 
it shall remain in full force and be complied with 
within the time fixed in said order or decision of 
the Chief of the Fire Department. 

Provided, however, that any such owner or 
occupant may, within five days after the making 
or affirming of any such order by the Chief of 
the Fire Department, file his petition with the 
Municipal Court, praying a review of such order, 
and it shall be the duty of such court to hear the 
same within not less than five days nor more 
than ten days from the time the petition is filed, 
and to make such order in the premises as right 
and justice may require, and such decision shall 
be final. Such parties so appealing to the Munici- 
pal Court shall file with said Court within two 
days a bond in an amount to be fixed by the 
Court, to be approved by the Court, conditioned 
to pay all the costs of such appeal in case such 
appellant fails to sustain his appeal or the same 
be dismissed for any cause. 


Section 10. The Chief of the Fire Department, 
the Chief Inspector, or any assistant inspector, 
may, at all reasonable hours, enter any building 
or premises within his jurisdiction for the purpose 
of making any inspection or investigation which 
under the provisions of this ordinance, he or they 
may deem necessary to be made. 


Section 11. The City (prosecuting) Attorney, 
upon request of the Bureau of Fire Prevention, 
shall assist the inspectors in the investigation of 
any fire which, in their opinion, is of suspicious 
origin, 

Section 12. It shall be the duty of the Chief 
of the Fire Department to require teachers of 
public, private and parochial schools and educa- 
tional institutions to have one fire-drill each month 
and to keep all doors and exits unlocked during 
school hours. 


Section 13. The Chief of the Fire Department 
shall keep, in the office of the Bureau of Fire Pre- 
vention, a record of all fires and of all the facts 
concerning the same, including statistics as to the 
extent of such fires and the damage caused there- 
by, and whether such losses were covered by in- 
surance, and if so, in what amount. Such record 
shall be made daily from the reports made by 
the inspectors under the provision of this ordi- 
nance. All such records shall be public. 


Section 14. The annual report of the Bureau 
of Fire Prevention shall be made on or before the 
ihe dhamubebe day of............and transmitted to 
the Mayor (or Board of Commissioners) ; it shall 
contain all proceedings under this ordinance, with 
such statistics as the Chief of the Fire Department 
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may wish to include therein; the Chief of the 
Fire Department shall also recommend any 
amendments to the ordiriance which, in his judg- 
ment, shall be desirable. 


SECTION 15. Any person or persons, firm or 
corporation, violating any of the provisions of 
this ordinance, or neglecting to comply with any 
order issued pursuant to any section hereof, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
shall forfeit and pay a fine of not more than 
twenty-five dollars for each offense, and in addi- 
tion thereto a fine of not more than twenty-five 
dollars for each day that said violation is permitted 
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to exist beyond a reasonable period after service 
as provided in said section, and in default of 
payment shall be imprisoned not to exceed thirty 
days for each offense. 


Section 16. All ordinances or parts of ordi- 
nances in conflict with any of the provisions of this 
ordinance, are hereby repealed. 


Section 17. This ordinance shall take effect 
and be in force from and after its passage. 


NOTE :—Sections 5, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 may be 
omitted where the subject is properly covered by 
state law. 


Home Rule Chartets in Ohio 
By Isaac M. Wise 


REVIOUS to November, 1912, all the cities of 

Ohio were governed under a wniform munic- 

ipal code enacted in 1902 and radically 
amended in 1908. The famous Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1912, presided over by Herbert S. 
Bigelow, gave Ohio the best municipal home rule 
clause of any state. Under Article XVIII, the 
Legislature is required to pass general laws for 
the government of cities and villages; additional 
laws may be also passed for the government of 
municipalities adopting the same by a referendum 
vote; and, last but not least, the governing 
body of any city or village by a two-thirds vote 
of its members may, or by a petition signed by 10 
per cent of the voters, must, submit the question 
of choosing a commission to frame a charter. If 
the proposition carries, then the commission must 
submit a charter within one year to a referendum 
vote. 

The code of 1902 as amended is the charter for all 
cities and villages which do not adopt a home rule 
charter, unless they take advantage of an act of 
the Ohio General Assembly in 1913 (Sections 3515- 
1-71, of the General Code) which allows any city 
or village to adopt one of three optional forms of 
ready-made charters—the federal plan, the com- 
mission plan, or the council-manager plan. 


All municipalities, however governed, may exer- 
cise all powers of local self-government and adopt 
and enforce within their limits such police, sanitary 
and other regulations as are not in conflict with 
general laws. All municipalities may own, operate, 
lease, and construct public utilities and are free 
from state control in purely municipal affairs save 
in taxation and in matter of debt limit. 

Home rule charters have been adopted by the 
method provided for in Article XVIII by the fol- 
lowing cities : 

Federal Plan—Akron, Ashland, Canton, Colum- 
bus, Lakewood, Logan, Shelby, Toledo, Woester, 
Youngstown, and Zanesville. 

Commission Plan—Middletown. 

City Manager Plan—Ashtabula, Cleveland, Cin- 

cinnati, Cleveland Heights, Dayton, Gallipolis, Lima, 
Sandusky, Springfield, and Xenia. 
_ Optional forms of charter, as provided in Sec- 
tions 3515-1 to 3515-71 of the General Code of 
Ohio, have been adopted by the following munici- 
palities : 

Manager Plan, City—Painesville. 

Commission Plan— Upper Arlington. 


Manager Plan, Villages—Westerville, 


South 
Charleston, and Oberlin. 


Where There Is Local Benefit, There Should Be Local Assessment 


on benefit assessments is the most equitable 

and effective way of enlarging the financial 
resources of the community in the future. Every 
public improvement not only benefits the com- 
munity at large, but it also produces a correspond- 
ing local benefit that accrues to the land in the 
vicinity of the improvement. And where there is 
a local benefit there should also be a local assess- 
ment. We have become so accustomed to the 
local beneficiaries of public improvements being 
permitted to retain all of the benefits for them- 
selves, that we accept such a principle as a mat- 
ter of course without realizing how unfair it is 
to the entire community. Benefit assessment can 
and should be made to furnish its proper share 
of the money so urgently needed for future com- 
munity requirenrents. This is the only equitable 
and effective way that the financial resources of 
our communities can be enlarged sufficiently to 
meet future demands. It means spreading the cost 
of all community activities among all those who 


|* my opinion, a pay-as-you-go policy based 


benefit in proportion to the benefit each receives. 
The user of the city plant and the general tax 
payer should not be the only ones to pay. The 
landowner frequently benefits most of all, and he 

should pay his share of the cost also. 
_ There is nothing new in the principle of bene- 
fit assessments. The communities already pay {or 
their street openings by assessment. They pay for 
their sewers in the same way. In Kansas City 
the property benefited is assessed to pay for the 
parks. Under the conservancy law of Ohio the 
benefit assessment plan is applied to furnish the 
money to build flood-protection works to save the 
cities, towns, and countryside from damage and 
destruction. In Colorado, the Moffat Tunnel! 
through the Continental Divide is being paid tor 
by benefit assessments, and in Detroit the public 
voted nearly three to one to pay for its rapid tran- 
sit lines under a benefit assessment financial plan. 
—Daniel L. Turner, Consulting Engineer, State of New 
York Transit Commission, before the International 


Town, City and Regional Planning Conference, 
April, 19265, 








HE recent momentous decision of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia in the Los Angeles case of 
“Miller v. Board of Public Works, etc.” (69 
Cal. Dec. 215) has already been mentioned 
briefly in THe American City.* The fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the opinion of the 
Court are here quoted as an exceptionally 
effective argument in favor of single-family 
residence restrictions in zoning ordinances: 
“In addition to all that has been said in support 
of the constitutionality of residential zoning as 
part of a comprehen- 
sive plan, we think it 
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A Supreme Court on the Civic and Social Values 
of Single-Family Residence Districts 


sonal participation in projects 
community betterment. 

“It is needless to further analyze and enumer- 
ate all of the factors which make a single-family 
home more desirable for the promotion and per- 
petuation of family life than an apartment, hotel, 
or flat. It will suffice to say that there is a 
sentiment, practically universal, that this is so. 
But few persons, if given their choice, would, we 
think, deliberately prefer to establish their homes 
and rear their children in an apartment-house 
neighborhood rather than in a single-home neigh- 
borhood. The general welfare of a community 
is but the aggregate welfare of its constituent 
members, and that which tends to promote the 

welfare of the individ- 


looking toward 





may be safely and 
sensibly said that jus- 


ual members of society 
cannot fail to benefit so- 


tification for residen- 
tial zoning may, in the 
last analysis, be rested 
upon the protection of 
the civic and social 
values of the American 
home. The _ establish- 
ment of such districts 
is for the general wel- 
fare because it tends 
to promote and per- 
petuate the American 
home. It is axiomatic 
that the welfare, and 
indeed the very exis- 
tence, of a nation de- 
pends upon the char- 
acter and caliber of its 
citizenry. The char- 
acter and quality of 


Broad Outlook of the California 
Supreme Court as to the Rightful 
Exercise of the Police Power Con- 
ferred Upon Municipalities 

“In short, the pete power, as such, is 
not confined within the narrow circum- 
scription of precedents, resting upon past 
conditions which do not cover and con- 
trol present-day conditions obviously call- 
ing for revised regulations to promote the 
health, safety, morals, or general welfare 
of the public. That is to say, as a com- 
monwealth develops politically, economi- 
cally, and socially, the police power like- 
wise develops, within reason, to meet the 
changed and changing conditions. What 
was at one time regarded as an improper 
exercise of the police power may now, 
because of changed living conditions, be 
recognized as a legitimate exercise of that 


ciety as a whole. 

“The entrance of one 
apartment house or flat 
into a district usually 
means the entrance of 
others, and while it may 
mean an enhancement 
of value of the adjacent 
property for the build- 
ing of similar struc- 
tures, it detracts from 
the value of neighbor- 
ing property for home 
building. The man who 
is seeking to establish a 
permanent home would 
not deliberately choose 
to build next to an 
apartment house, and it 
is common experience 
that the man who has 


manhood and woman- 
hood are in a large 


power. 





already built is dissatis- 
fied with his home loca- 








measure the result of 
home environment. The 
home and its intrinsic influences are the very 
foundation of good citizenship, and any factor 
contributing to the establishment of homes and 
the fostering of home life doubtless tends to the 
enhancement not only of community life but of 
the life of the nation as a whole. _ 3 
“The establishment of single-family residence 
districts offers inducements not only to the wealthy 
but to those of moderate means to own their own 
homes. With ownership comes stability, the 
welding together of family ties, and better atten- 
tion to the rearing of children. With ownership 
comes increased interest in the promotion of pub- 
lic agencies, such as church and school, which 
have for their purpose a desired development of 
the moral and mental make-up of the citizenry 
of the country. With ownership of one’s horne 
comes recognition of the individual's responsibil- 
ity for his share in the safeguarding of the wel- 
fare of the community and increased pride in 
personal achievement which must come from per- 





*See Zoning Notes, by Frank B. Williams, page 589 
f the May number, 


tion and desires a 
change. In other words, 
the apartment house, tenement, flat, and like 
structures tend to the exclusion of homes. The 
home owner may move to another district, but this 
may not be sufficient solution to his problem, 
for if no protection can be given to strictly home 
districts—such as is contemplated by a compre- 
hensive and properly constructed zoning plan— 
he may be forced by the ever-increasing encroach- 
ment of apartments and flats to relinquish, if not 
altogether abandon, the benefits emanating from a 
permanent home site. 

“Of course, the establishment of exclusive resi- 
dence districts does not mean that all members 
of a @mmunity will perforce .be compelled to 
live inPindividual homes. It ‘stinply means that 
by a comprehensive zoning plan such uses will 
be segregated to districts best suited to their 
development, with benefit to their own locality 
and withgut detriment to the strictly home dis- 
tricts.” 


{Eprtortat Note.—For an article on “Progress . of 
City Planning Law during 1924,” by Frank B. Williams 
see THE Muwnicrpat Invex for 1925, pages 50-53.] 









































i OU A ER RE EME eR A Hc 5 
| Chamber of Commerce Activities | 
: in Public Affai 
i in c airs : 
Pe FE: 
i epee He EEE WEE ATA ap aA PatAt Bi, Ree OE DUANE Mek oe RAGES ent Ta: 
Civic Projects in Schenectady which is named in honor of Arendt VanCurler, 


: . aaah hak , the original settler of the locality now named 

(SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Standing at the entrance Schenectady, was opened on May 7 with fitting 
of the new $4,000,000 Western Gateway bridge at ceremonies by the American Hotels Corporation 
Schenectady is the new VanCurler Hotel, which The new bridge and new hotel have transformed 
has been erected largely through subscriptions of | the western end of Schenectady at the point wher: 
citizens at a cost of about $1,000,000. The hotel, traffic crosses the Mohawk River to proceed west 
ward. The location of this bridg« 
commands a view of the cut i 

. ” , a the mountains which constitutes 
? pe FET the western gateway of the coun 
Cay (mer : aa i try. 

. \ , é The improvements at this end o/ 
Le, wy j if, : i the city contemplate the trans 
B i % H formation of the triangular block 
» which now stands before the hote! 
into a plaza, as indicated in th 
sketch, which shows the entranc: 
to the bridge, with the new hote! 

at the left. 

These improvements are among 
the latest evidences of a high ce 
gree of civic progress in Schene: 
tady. The movement that resulted 
in the erection of the new hote! 
began in the spring of 1922, when 
the Schenectady Union-Star con 
ducted a Civic Pride Campaig: 
Growing out of that in the fall « 
1922, came the formation of th: 
Schenectady Chamber of Com 
merce with more than 1,200 mem 


s bers. The erection of the new 
Photograph by courtesy of Walter H. Main hotel became one of the majo: 


SCHENECTADY’S NEW HOTEL AND SITE OF ITS ANCIENT TAVERN projects of the Chamber. 


A number of other important 
civic projects are under way 
Schenectady, notably the city plar 
The City Planning Conrmission 
now submitting the report of re 
ommendations made by Harland 
Bartholomew, the noted city plan 
ner, of St. Louis. This plan calls 
for sweeping improvements in th 
layout and traffic of Schenecta’ 
The immense area immediate! 
contiguous to the city, with broad 
sandy plains adapted to manuia: 
turing sites, where three railro 
intersect and afford wonder!ul 
possibilities for spur tracks, sug 
cests a future industrial city here 
for which scientific developmen! 
rather than haphazard growth 
should be provided. Schenect«‘ 
is increasingly determined to 
trol its own destiny along mole" 
city planning lines. The com 
pletion of the new hotel marks 4 
step in progress and in confidence 
SCHENECTADY’S NEW GATEWAY ENTRANCE WALTER H. MAIN. 
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4 Barbecue to 4,000 

VENTURA, CALIF.—The most successful event of 
ts kind that ever took place in Ventura was the 
arbecue recently given to the oil workers of the 
Ventura Avenue Field, by the Ventura Chamber 

f Commerce in cooperation with owners of prop- 
erty and companies operating in this oil field. 
\ssistance in preparing and serving the barbecue 
vas given by members of the local Rotary, Lions 
and Elks Clubs. This entertainment was held in 
ippreciation of the importance of the Ventura 
(venue Field to the city and of the excellent 
vork done by those employed there. The event 
iso celebrated the bringing in of the largest flow- 
ing oil fields in the state. 

The barbecue was served to the workers and 
their families from 12:30 to 6:30 in the evening. 
Talks were given by representatives of the Chamr- 
ber of Commerce, the city, and the oil fields, and 
entertainment was provided by the Ventura Boys 
Band and the Shell Orchestra. During the after- 
noon the guests attended a ball game between the 
Long Beach Shell team and the Ventura team. In 
the evening the entertainment consisted of a band 
concert, a five-act vaudeville, and a grand ball. 

The illustration shows some of the 4,000 guests 
enjoying the good things of the barbecue. 


E. E. WIKER, 
Secretary, Ventura Chamber of Commerce. 


4 Successful Exposition 


Canton, Onto.—The impressive Exposition of 
Progress which has recently been brought to a 
close in Canton, after eight days of showing, was 
a far greater success than even the executive com- 
mittee in direct charge had originally anticipated. 
It was fostered by and held under the auspices of 
the Canton Chamber of Commerce, and the execu- 
tive committee was composed of a score of busi- 
ness and industrial leaders of the city. The great 
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ENTRANCE TO THE EXPOSITION OF PROGRESS 
IN CANTON, OHIO 


success of the Exposition was largely due to the 
complete cooperation of all persons connected with 
the undertaking. 

Its purpose was to sell Canton to its citizens, 
and officials of the Chamber of Commerce have 
declared that this was thoroughly accomplished. 
The event also celebrated the passing of the 100,- 
000 mark in Canton’s population. Held in tented 
quarters because of its great size, the Exposition 
represented every phase of the business, industrial, 
and civic life of the community. It gave the 
people an idea of what is daily happening within 
the confines of the city. Canvas stretching a total 
length of 820 feet and ranging in width from 40 
to 150 feet was required to house the displays and 
exhibits. Booths lined the entire tent, and a large 
automobile show occupied the arena in the center 
of the “big top.” 








A PORTION OF THE OIL WORKERS’ BARBECUE, AT SEA SIDE PARK, VENTURA, CALIF. 
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A great civic parade preceded the dedicatory 
ceremonies on the opening evening. Two band 
concerts daily, special entertainment features at 
each session, and the elaborate displays attracted 
large crowds both afternoon and evening. On the 
entertainment program were style shows and fash- 
ion parades, popularity contests, a pet stock show, 
and musical features. 

Canton has been given wide and favorable pub- 
licity through its Exposition. The city has been 
shown to be progressive and on the alert, with fine 
resources for future growth. 


DALLAS L. HOSTETLER, 


Publicity The Canton Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


Manager, 


Chamber of Commerce and Community 
Chest Summer Schools 

Through the cooperation of universities and 
the national organizations in the chamber of com- 
merce and community chest fields, summer school 
courses for executives in these fields will again be 
conducted this year at Evanston, Ill.; Palo Alto, 
Calif., and Columbus, Ohio. 

At Evanston the National School for Commer- 
cial and Trade Executives will be held from July 
20 to August 1, under the joint auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
National Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries, the American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives, and Northwestern University. For the 
special benefit of those who have attended previ- 
ous sessions, a number of entirely new courses 
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have been planned. Greater attention than here 
tofore will be given to the problems of chambers 
of commerce having small staffs or serving th 
smaller communities. Details as to the program 
can be secured from John N. Van derVries, Sec 
retary, Board of Managers, 10 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. Other members of the Board 
of Managers this year are: F. Roger Miller 
Chairman; R. B. Beach, Elliot H. Goodwin 
Ralph E. Heilman, John Ihlder, James A. Me 
Kibben, S. C. Mead, Walter Dill Scott, and H. P 
Sheets. 

At Stanford University, Calif., the fifth annua 
Western School for Commercial Organizatio: 
Executives will be held from July 5 to 11, in 
clusive. Special courses will be given in munici 
pal problems, psychology, and public speaking 
The usual seminars for advanced students in the 
fundamentals of chamber of commerce work will 
be held throughout the week. A special effort is 
being made this year to interest a larger numbe: 
of secretaries from outside the state of Califor 
nia. For full information application should be 
made to Prof. Edwin A. Cottrell, Palo Alto, Calif 


The course of instruction in the principles an 
methods of community fund and welfare federa 
tion management given every summer by the Ohi 
State University, in collaboration with the Amer 
ican Association for Community Organization 
will be held in Columbus from June 22 to July 31 
inclusive. The progrant can be secured from the 
Association at 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 


A Proud Day for the Albany Chamber of Commerce 








GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH SIGNING THE BILL CREATING THE PORT COMMISSION IN WHOSE 

HANDS WILL LIE THE DEVELOPMENT OF ALBANY, N. Y., AS A SEAPORT. THIS MARKS THE FINAL 

STEP IN THE LEGISLATION NECESSARY FOR THE REALIZATION OF THE DEEPER HUDSON RIVER 
PROJECT, FOR WHICH $11,200,000 HAS BEEN APPROPRIATED BY CONGRESS 


From left to right: Charles E. Reid, Executive Secretar 
per Hudson River; Assemblyman Del 
Schenck, of Albany, who worked on the original draft of tie 
Alfred E. Smith; Albert 
Port Commission; Mrs. Florence E. 
T. Byrne, who introduced the bill in the Senate; and Roy S. Smith, Executive Manage! 
of the Albany Chamber of Commerce, which successfully backed the Deeper Hudson 


worked for a 
Assembly; Corporation Counsel Major Gilbert V. 
bill; Mayor William S. Hacket 
Ev ews, opens by the 
State; State Sena William 


of Albany; Governor 
vernor to serve on the 


z of the Bronx Board of Trade, which for many years 1145 


ert C. Hall, of Albany, who introduced the bill in the 


E. Dale, City Editor, Albany 
8S. Knapp, Secretary 0! 


ver project 
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Death and Infant Mortality Rates Lower 
in Most States in 1924 Than in 1923 


HE Department of Commerce announces that 
ti in 23 of the 29 states for which comparative 

figures are now available, the death-rates for 
ig24 were lower than for 1923. In fact, record 
low rates appear for the following 13 states: Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
\lassachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Penn- 
.ylvania, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. The 
© states having higher rates for 1924 than for 
i923 are: California, Florida, Mississippi, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, and Washington. The high- 
est 1924 death-rate (22.1 per 1,000 population) is 
shown for the urban districts of Mississippi, and 
the lowest (6.5) for the rural districts of Mon- 
tana. 

For infant mortality rates, comparative figures 
are available for 25 states. Of these only 3 show 
higher rates in 1924 than in 1923. The highest 
1924 infant mortality rate (121.6) appears for the 
urban districts of South Carolina, and the low- 
est (51) for the rural districts of Nebraska. In- 
jant mortality rates are shown for both years for 
14 cities of 100,000 population or more in 1920. 
For 36 of these cities, the 1924 infant mortality 
rates are lower than those of the previous year. 


Roadside Refreshment Booths That 
Beautify the Highway 
EALIZING that the roadside refreshment 
R stand, equipped to care for the hungry and 
thirsty motorist, has come to stay, House & 
Garden, in a recent issue, has endeavored to show 
how simple a matter it is to make 





of the three booths, without cost, upon application 
to the Town Betterment Editor, House & Garden, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


Building Code Requirements 
for Live Loads 


T is recommended by the Department of Com- 

merce Building Code Committee that the live 

load on floor space used for residential purposes 
in general be 40 pounds per square foot. For office 
space and assembly spaces not subject to standing 
crowds, 50 pounds is specified, and for other floor 
space in buildings for human occupancy the mini- 
munt limit is 100 pounds. This Committee was 
appointed by Secretary Hoover to draft recom- 
mended uniform requirements for building codes, 
and its report is presented in a 38-page pamphlet, 
“Minimum Live Roads Allowable for Use in De- 
sign of Buildings,” published by the Bureau of 
Standards, in the Elimination of Waste Series.* 

The investigation disclosed wide variation from 
the practice justified by actual conditions, with 
resultant waste in some cases and sacrifice of 
safety in others. The first part of the report 
describes the existing situation, the Committee’s 
procedure, the source of information consulted, 
and the general considerations governing live load 
assumptions. The second part presents the mini- 
mum requirements recommended for adoption in 
state and city building codes, and the third 
describes the reasoning and summarizes the data 
on which the recommendations are based. 


* Price 10 cents in currency or money order. Apply 
to Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


— 





such booths beautiful, keeping in 
mind the fact that the structures 
should be no more difficult to build 
nor more expensive than struc- 


a“ 








tures of similar size put up off- 
hand without plans carefully con- 
sidered from practical and artistic 





points of - view. . 
Three types of booths of dis- 
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tinct sizes, designed for House & 
Garden, by Lewis E. Welsh, ar- 
chitect, are suggested: type A, 
the smallest of the three, consist- 
ng simply of a store space and a 
counter; type B, a sketch of which 
is reproduced herewith, compris- 
ing an arbor, eating room and 
store space; and type C, the larg- 
est, containing a good-sized din- 
ing-room, a kitchen, and a terrace 
and arbor for serving. 
\ny one interested in building 
ese structures, either from the 
standpoint of the proprietor or 
m that of the community or- 
g.ization concerned with beauti- 
x the highways, will be fur- 
ed with complete plans and 
Woking drawings of any or all 


4] 
if 





SUGGESTION FOR THE DESIGN AND PLAN OF A ROADSIDE 
REFRESHMENT BOOTH 
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Industrial or commercial buildings are to be 
designed primarily for the proposed occupancy, 
and data are given in the Appendix by which loads 
characteristic of different occupancies may be 
approximated. Roof and wind load requirements 
are somewhat less than present code practice, with 
emphasis on the influence of local conditions. 
Allowance is required in certain buildings for 
movable partition loads, and floor-to-floor reduc- 
tion is permitted in transmitting the assumed live 
loads in high buildings to the footings. Provision 
is made for the posting of allowable loads in com- 
mercial and industrial buildings and for rigid in- 
spection and regulation of occupancy change 
through requirement of occupancy permits. The 
Appendix gives extensive data on the live loads 
found in hospitals, schools, offices, assembly 
places, and commercial and industrial buildings 
for various purposes, including factories, ware- 
houses, and garages. Results of impact due to 
moving crowds are also presented. 

It is believed that the report contains the most 
extensive and reliable information on the subject 
of allowable live loads thus far printed, and the 
adoption of the recommendations should promote 
economy in building and increased safety to occu- 
pants. 


Lantern-Slides Available on Village 
and Town Planning 


SERIES of lantern-slides illustrating the 
A planning of villages and towns for con- 

venience, efficiency, health, and social well- 
being has been prepared by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for extension uses. It 
is entitled “Village and Town Planning—Series 
161.” Included in the 61 slides of the series are 
views of village outskirts, entrance and main 
streets, community buildings and grounds, 
examples of results from replanning, and similar 
subjects. Supplementary notes which may be used 
for discussion of the subject when showing the 
slides, accompany the set. These slides may be 
borrowed from the Department by writing the 
State Director of Agricultural Extension at the 
State College of Agriculture of any state. 


Proposals for Traffic Relief in the 
New York Region 

ORTY-THREE of the most important pro- 
F posals made from official sources for the re- 

lief of the highway traffic situation in and 
around New York have been compiled by Harold 
M. Lewis, Executive Engineer of the Committee 
on Regional Plan of New York, as a framework 
for a comprehensive plan of street and highway 
development of the New York Region. The vari- 
ous proposals now grouped together for the first 
time, in a 125-page monograph by Mr. Lewis 
entitled “Highway Traffic in New York and Its 
Environs,” include measures which have been sug- 
gested by officials and individuals to promote the 
free circulation of motor vehicles on the main 
avenues of New York and the thickly congested 
highways leading to and from the city. 

The projects vary in magnitude from building 
bridges and vehicular tunnels between New York 
and New Jersey, removal of elevated structures 
and street widenings, construction of new park- 
ways and main connecting highways, to the open- 
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DAY POPULATION 


MANHATTAN-SOUTH OF 59™ ST. 
ON TYPICAL BUSINESS DAY-1924 





























ing of a viaduct around the east side of Grand 
Central Station. 

On the subject of traffic accidents the report 
Says, in part: 

“There were in the area of New York and Its 
Environs about 2,030 fatalities from motor 


vehicle accidents in the year 1923. With an esti- 


mated registration of 3,150,000 motor vehicles in 
the year 1935, the present danger hazard would 
probably result in about 5,400 fatalities during that 
year. It is interesting to note that the death-rate 
from motor vehicles in 1923 was five times as 
large as that from typhoid fever. It has long 
been recognized that expenditures of large sums 
of money for the elimination of typhoid fever are 
well justified, but people are only beginning to 
realize the importance of preventive work in con- 
nection with automobile accidents. 

“Assuming the conservative cost for a life of 
$4,000, the estimated 1923 fatalities in the New 
York Region would represent a financial loss to 
the community of $8,120,000. This, capitalized at 
6 per cent, would represent a total amount oi 
more than $135,000,000. If it is possible to re 
duce the number of fatalities by any amount, say 
20 per cent, this would mean that a corresponding 
percentage of the above sum could be expended 
in making physical improvements. The economic 
losses fronr deaths alone which could be averted 
by such improvements would justify a very con- 
siderable expenditure.” 

“Whatever may be done to improve traffic con- 
ditions it must always be remembered that re- 
strictions which interfere with liberty to do what 
would be reasonable under normal conditions may 
be injurious to business and nothing more than 4 
palliative. Wherever possible, a system of regu- 
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iation should be ancillary to city planning and 
not a substitute for it.” : 

Several of immediate relief to traffic 
congestion are suggested in the report, among 
them being provision for proper parking and un- 
loading, segregation of types of traffic, by-passing 
of congested centers, street widening or arcading 
at certain points, and a limitation of building bulk 
to conform to street capacity. The report also 
contains a summary of the most important pro- 
posals which have been advanced from other 
sources. 3 

Copies of the monograph may be obtained from 
the Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Civic, Park and Planning Organizations 
Federate for Increased Efficiency _ 
OR more convenient and effective service to 
F comnmunities and individuals, a federation has 
been effected of five national organizations— 
The American Civic Association, The American 
Institute of Park Executives, The American Park 
Society, The National Conference on City Plan- 
ning, and The National Conference on State 
Parks. As it is not the purpose of the Federated 
Societies to abolish any existing organizations or 
absorb their functions, each constituent organiza- 
tion will retain its own name, identity, member - 
ship, personnel, and program. Cooperation, not 
combination, is the keynote. nerve 
It is proposed that as soon as it can be ar- 
ranged there shall be a common budget, common 
headquarters, and a library for the mtembers of 
the organizations, where accurate and compre- 
hensive information on the important subjects of 
planning and parks, whether national, state or 
municipal, can be secured. The constituent so- 
cieties will maintain their present headquarters, 
hut the general offices of the Federated Societies 
will be in Washington, D. C. The principal of- 
ficers are: President, Frederic A. Delano; Secre- 


tary, Harlean James; Treasurer, George W. 
White. 


City Planning Must Consider 
All Transportation Agencies 
T a round table discussion on traffic and 
transportation, held during the recent In- 
ternational Town, City and Regional Plan- 
ning Conference, in New York, a resolution was 
adopted in which emphasis was given to the major 
importance of a comprehensive transportation 
policy in any well-considered city plan. It was 
voted to be the sense of the group: | 
“That the problem of traffic congestion and the 
development of adequate transport has become so 
involved that the approach to the solution thereto 
must be broadened to comprehend all the passen- 
cer and freight agencies contributing to or affected 
hy transport and traffic—the automobile, the bus, 
street railway and rapid transit, motor trucks, 
commercial delivery, railroad terminals and port 
traffic, industry, the pedestrian; and ~ 
“That a traffic policy should be developed for 
at (to be modified as time may re- 
}uire ) $ 
“That such development should proceed in care- 
be To of the many related factors in- 
slvells 
“That any traffic policy and plan should be an 
‘ganic part of a comprehensive city plan; 


“That such~ policy and plan should encourage 
higher efficiency and organization in traffic and 
= 
‘ t the plan should include a program and 
budget for its consummation.” 


School Boards Elected by Proportional 
Representation in Scotland 


N ‘March the Education Authorities—school 

boards, as we should call them—throughout 

Scotland were elected by proportional repre- 
sentation for. the third time. In those cities of 
Scotland where there is a substantial Catholic 
minority the voters have naturally divided them- 
selves in school matters more or less on religious 
lines. Under the proportional method of election 
the religious motives persist, of course, but the 
bitterness of the contests tends to disappear, for 
P. R. assures the control of the board to members 
elected by a majority of the ‘voters, but it also 
assures proportionate or fair representation to sub- 
stantial minorities\ 


Repair School Buildings 
in the Summer 


N reporting to the School Survey Committee 
of New York City the “low spots” in school 
work, teachers and principals have laid stress 
upon the importance of promoting teacher happi- 


ness at work and safeguarding teacher health. 


From all over the school system have come ap- 
peals for repairs to buildings during the summer, 
rather than when the schools are in session. It 
was stated that the health of teachers is not safe- 
guarded when structural work is being done in 
the school building while school is in session. The 
strain imposed by such conditions is evident. -Of 
course repairs to lighting equipment or to sani- 
tary fittings should be immediate, but greater effi- 
ciency of school work would be promoted by hav- 
ing structural repairs and extensions and addi- 
tions attended to when teachers and pupils are 
not present to be annoyed and distracted by the 
sounds and confusion of building. It has also 
been suggested that direct contact between those 
who inspect for repairs and the principal of the 
school would be much more effective in getting 
the.right things done at the right time. 

Other interesting points made in the report of 
the School Survey Committee may be obtained 
through a request to Dr. William H. Allen, who 
conducted the Constructive and Cooperative Schoo! 
Survey, as Chief Assistant of the Committee. Dr. 
Allen is Director of the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, at 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





American Municipal Officials Invited to . 
Paris 

usly announced, an International 

Congress of Cities will be held in Paris, Se: - 

next. This important ‘gather- 

city officials of the wo is to be held 


of the 
Ci at the special invitation of the Ci 
of Paris, to which the French Government an 
the Department of the Seine have added their 
ee my and patronage. 

sending one or more delegates to this Inter- 
national ranqeons, American municipalities will 
not onl by an interchange of ideas amon 
—_ officials from countries of the worl 
but will have Sy in developing plans for closer 
ve coo on in future. The 
American City will be glad to send additional 
information to any one interested. 
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2.—The Barber-Greene vertical 
|boom digs straight down. It 
leaves but a minimum of un- 
opened trench when digging up 
to buildings 7 Open, 
It ctiminates “practically ali 
hand labor on service laterals. 
Notice the full length crawler 
traction that permits the Bar- 
ber-Greene to cross soft spots, 
ditches and to turn around in 
practically its own length. It's 
another reason why the Bar- 
ber-Greene is 80 exceptionally 
easy to handle. 





1 Showing the Barber-Greene , 
| reversible spoil conveyor. It 
=— tc either side, ions 
r 
ous neces from lacie v 
ench. 


3-—T his overload release sprocket 
guards the ditcher from the 
shocks of encountering hidden 
obstructions. It works auto- 
matically, and makes the Bar- 

ber-Greene as carefulashuman 
hands in digging around 
buried pipe. 



















Send this coupon to Barber- 
Greene Company, 515 West 
Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois, 
for a copy of Cutting Mains and 
Services and A. G. Ford's paper 


Name..... 
Address 


City State 











5-—The Barber-Greene specia | 

pipe line model Sor cross 

country digging rides the 

pipes. Except for this addi- 

tional ance this machine 

18 practically a same as th: 
standard ditcher 


4.—A_ Barber-GreeneWhumming 
along at 10 feet per minute on 
a Texas digging job. Notice 
hwhat an easy job the operator 
has in spite of the high speed 





5,000 Feet in 10 Hours— 
But That Isn’t All 


A Barber-Greene pipe line model Ditcher was 
swung into the San Angelo end of the 130 
mile pipe line between there and Big Lake, 
Texas. After a day of limbering up at three, 
and then seven, feet per minute, the Barber- 
ee was turned loose to see what it could 
oO. 

The result was 5,000 feet in the next ten 
hours—the Barber-Greene’s second day on 
the job. 

But that isn’t all. The full length crawler 
traction of the Barber-Greene permitted it to 
dig through 1500 lineal feet of freshly plowed 
cotton field in two hours and thirty minutes. 
Planking was unnecessary. In addition, this 
full-length crawlerjcarries the ditcher over 
many ditches and gullies without fill-ins. 
But that isn’t all. The Barber-Greene vertical 


boom makes the ditcher exceptionally com- 
pact and easy to handle. The Barber-Greene 
dodges posts, trees and buildings with but 
little lost time, and little lost ditch. In addi- 
tion, it cuts service laterals and short run 
jobs at a cost that closely approaches straight 
runs. 

But that isn’t all. There’s an automatic 
overload release sprocket that protects the 
machine from the shocks of striking hidden 
obstructions. 

But that isn’t all. There’s a coupon in the 
upper right hand corner to get the rest for 
you. Sending it will bring you a copy of 
Cutting Mains and Services and A. G. Ford's 
paper on the small trenching machine 
They’re free and incur no obligation, so send 
the coupon today. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY—Representatives in Fifty Cities—515 West Park Ave., Aurora. |!! 


BARBER 4a GREENE 


Portable Belt Conveyors Self FeedingBucket Loader 
Coal Loaders . Automatic Ditch Diggers wy Snow Loaders . . . . Coal Feeders 


79 Whee writing to Advertisers please mention Tot American Crtry—Thank you. 
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The City’s Surface 


FTEN have the courts been called upon 
QO to consider the legal responsibility of 

cities for handling surface water in 
such way as to avoid inflicting injury to pri- 
vate property. 

The opinions handed down in these cases 
appear to be substantially unanimous on the 
important declaration made by the Washing- 
ton Supreme Court in the case of Wood vs. 
Tacoma, 119 Pacific Reporter, 859: 

“It is now well established law in this state 
that damages cannot be recovered for consequen- 
tial injuries to private property occasioned by the 
original grading of streets and alleys. The dedi- 
cation of streets and alleys to the public use im- 
plies an agreement of the dedicator and his suc- 
cessors in interest that the city may establish 
vrades and improve the streets and alleys thereto 
in aid of such use.” 

In Adams vs. Oklahoma City, 95 Pacific Re- 
porter, 975, the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
decided that defendant was not liable for the 
flooding of abutting property in the making of 
a street improvement. A local statute pro- 
viding for assessment of damages resulting 
from changes in established grades was treated 
as implying that there should be no liability 
for damage incident to improving a street or 
alley according to the grade first established. 
The Court remarked: 


“There is good reason for the policy that cities. 


should. not be liable for damages occasioned in 
the first establishment of grades. . . . A 
building is placed upon a hill with a reasonable 
expectancy that a street is to be cut there, and 
that such building will in all probability be above 
the grade when established; and one is put upon 
a draw or low land with a reasonable apprehen- 
sion that a street will be graded and filled, being 
raised at least to a grade far above its level. 
[hese are inevitable incidents of improvement, 
Jevelopment, and progress. Otherwise, no cities 
vuld reasonably be built.” 


Said the West Virginia Supreme Court of 
\ppeals in the case of Jordan vs, Benwood, 
‘6 Southeastern Reporter, 266: 


“A city is not liable for damages to a lot owner 
‘cause change of grade of a street prevents sur- 
ce water of the lot from flowing off. It is not 
‘erent even if the surface water is, by reason 
such change of grade; increased in quantity 
the lot, if not cast in a mass or body ‘on the 


| City’s Legal ‘Rights and Duties 


i _ Conducted by A. L. H. Street, A 
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Drainage Problems 


premises. Nor is a city liable for mere surface 
water flowing from a street upon an adjoining 


lot.” 

Similar conclusions have been reached by 
the appellate courts of Arizona (202 Pacific 
Reporter, 230), California (30 Pacific Re- 
porter, 798), Pennsylvania (63 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 1073), Minnesota (20 Northwestern 
Reporter, 322), Iowa (18 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 705), Indiana (48 Northeastern Re- 


porter, 876), and New York (76 New York 
Reports, 60). 


Liability for Injury if Street or Sewer Improve- 
ment Is Negligently Constructed 

But what has been said is not to be inter- 
preted as meaning that a city may gather sur- 
face water from considerable areas and dis- 
charge it upon private property to the mate- 
rial injury of that property in a way that 
would not result from mere improvement of 
a street to its established grade. And, as noted 
at pages 974-975 Paco: Law Re- 

s, there are sev ecisions to the effect 
that if a street or sewer improvement is neg- 
ligently constructed, there is liability for in- 
jury to private property resulting from such 
negligence. 

And, in the case of Johnson vs. White, 65 
Lawyers’ Reports Annotated, 250, the Rhode 
Island Supreme Court went so far as to decide 
that it is not conclusive against municipal lia- 
bility for collecting surface water and casting 
it through a culvert or drain upon private 
property that an equal quantity’of water would 
have flowed upon the land had natural sur- 
face conditions been left undisturbed. The 
Court said: 

“No one has a right to collect surface waters 
in any considerable quantity upon his own prem- 
ises and then turn the same in a concentrated form 
upon the premises of his neighbor in such a man- 
ner as to cause him damage. Not that an owner 
of land may not so change the grade or surface 
thereof as to cause surface water to flow in a 
different direction from what it did before the 
natural contour thereof was changed, for this such 
owner may lawfully do. But he may not collect 


and concentrate such water by means of drains 
or otherwise, and then turn it upon his neighbor’s 
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Two Autocar Books that cover the 
whole field of Truck Transportation 


The Merchandise Hauling Book 
A 104-page book containing— 


The names and addresses of many thousands of 
Autocar owners—exclusive of dump truck users. 
Y Many i interesting pictures of Autocar ~— at work 
for various lines of business. 

Specifications and descriptions of we models of 
Autocar gas trucks and Autocar electric trucks. 

A tabulation of owners who have been Autocar 
users for five, ten and fifteen 

A description of the many advantages of Autocar 
short wheelbase handiness. 


























The Dump Truck Book 

A 60-page book containing— 

The names and addresses of — 
thousands of Fog a 
owners—coal deale uil 

\ ply dealers qunhamnen, +f sup 

P 

Many interesting action ures 
of Autonet dump trucks at w res 
various conditions. 

Illustrations of Autocar electric 
dump trucks. 


Every user of motor The Autocar Company 


ESTABLISHED 1097 


trucks will be inter. =" 


sted ” Branches in 49 cities 
Tier cord lly Autocar 


Gas ad electric trucks 


you the one you want. — OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 





80 When writing to Advertisers pleas¢ mention Taz Ameznican City—Thaak yeu. 











land in a volume. And the law doubtless is that 
a city has no greater power over its streets, in the 
matter of disposing of its surface water which 
accumulates thereon, than a private individual has 
in disposing of the surface water which falls or 
collects upon his own land, . A city ‘can- 
not, under the specious plea of public convenience, 
be permitted to exercise that dominion, to the in- 
jury of another’s property, in a mode that would 
render a private individual responsible in damages, 
without being responsible itself.’ . . . 

“We do not wish to be understood as holding 
that a town or city is liable merely because, in 
the construction or grading of a street or high- 
way, surface water is thereby turned upon adjoin- 
ing land, for such a result is inevitable, and is 
merely incidental to the making or grading of the 
street. It is only when, in connection with the 
doing of such work, the town or city collects the 
water in some manner, and then discharges it in 
a considerable volume upon the land of another, 
that it renders itself liable for the damages sus- 
tained thereby. In this connection we may ob- 
serve that we fail to see that it is material whether 
the water thus collected would have flowed upon 
the plaintiff's land in a given case, or not, but 
for some artificial structure. For it is evident 
that, while a given piece of land may receive a 
large amount of surface water without injury 
thereto when it gently flows thereon from natural 
causes, . yet, when collected and dis- 
charged in. considerable volume at a given point, 
it may become very destructive and injurious.” 


When Drains Are Inadequate 


A particularly instructive opinion was 
handed down by the Minnesota Supreme Court 
in the case of Dudley vs. Village of Buffalo, 
73 Minnesota Reports, 347. It distinguishes 
prior decisions of the same court which, at 
first blush, might seem to be in conflict with 
the conclusions reached in the cited case. In 
this case it appeared that the village had con- 
structed drains along a street, but that they 
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were insufficient to care for heavy flowage, 
resulting in overflow reaching plaintiff's 
near-by low land. The Court said: 


“It is clear that the village is not liable for put- 
ting in the upper drain and thereby carrying the 
water across the street, because it did not gather 
the surface water and unnecessarily discharge it 
in a stream upon the plaintiff's premises where it 
did not naturally belong. a" 

“The improvement of the streets and the put- 
ting in of these drains by the village was a direct 
benefit to the plaintiff's premises, as they relieved 
them in a large part of the surface water natu- 
rally flowing upon them; and, if the defendant is 
liable at all in this case, it must be because it did 
not do more, and wholly relieve the premises at 
all times from the burden of surface water natu- 
rally resting thereon, by making its drains of 
sufficient capacity to secure such result. The law 
imposed no such liability upon the village. oe 

“The decisions of this court cited and relied on 
by the plaintiff in support of his claim of liabil- 
ity on the part of the village are not in point, 
for their facts clearly distinguish them from this 
case. They are cases where the municipality, by 
its street improvements, unnecessarily turned sur- 
face water upon the private premises where it did 
not naturally belong, or gathered it up by artificial 
means, and unnecessarily turned it upon such 
premises, in injurious streams, in greater volume 
than it would naturally have flowed thereon, or 
constructed sewers proper for carrying away the 
sewage of the city, and, by reason of the known 
inadequate capacity or want of repair of the sew- 
ers, the premises were flooded. . . . 

“It is the misfortune of the plaintiff in this case 
that his land is a natural depository for surface 
water; and, if he wishes to keep the surface water 
from coming upon it, his remedy is to fill it. The 
village was not legally bound to construct its 
drains of adequate capacity to relieve his land of 
surface water, and, it appearing that by 
no act Or omission of the defendant village was 
any more surface water, or any greater volume, 
carried upon his premises than naturally belonged 
there, it is not liable in this case.” 


Items of Municipal Law 


City Held Not Liable for Injury Caused b 
Defective Park Sidewalk . 


A city maintaining a park as a place of resort 
for pleasure and promotion of the public health 
is engaged in a governmental function in such 
sense as to be immune from liability for injury to 
1 pedestrian, resulting from a sidewalk defect, 
holds the Georgia Court of Appeals in the case 
of Miller vs. Mayor, etc., of Savannah, 126 
Southeastern Reporter, 867. 


Municipal Power to Regulate Storage 
of Explosive Oils Be 


Under statutory power to enact all such ordi- 
ances as may be expedient for maintaining the 
welfare of a city, the city council may regulate 
the manner in which kerosene and gasoline may 
'e stored within the corporate boundaries. An 
rdinance forbidding the storage of such fluids 
‘except in small quantities) otherwise than in 
tanks buried at least three feet underground, is 
ot invalid on its face, and one who attacks it as 


unreasonable as applied to a particular state of 
facts has the burden of overcoming strong pre- 
sumptions in favor of its validitv. (Kansas 
Supreme Court, Cities Service Oil Company vs. 
City of Marysville, 231 Pacific Reporter, 1031.) 


Porch Projecting into Highway Held 
to Be Abatable Nuisance 


The right of county commissioners to require 
defendant to remove from the limits of a high- 
way an obstruction consisting of a porch project- 
ing from a building was upheld by the Maryland 
Court of Appeals in the case of County Commis- 
sioners of Carroll County vs. Rickell, 126 Atlan- 
tic Reporter, 711. In the course of its opinion, 
the Court remarked that “the control of the city 
over streets is attended with the duty of preserv- 
ing them for their legitimate purposes, and the 
municipal authorities cannot divest themselves of 
this trust. The encroachment upon a pub- 


lic highway is a public nuisance which may be 
abated by a mandatory injunction.” 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances and Enabling Acts 


Arizona.—Statute passed March 24, 1925, in effect 
June r1, 1925; for the most part follows Model 
Act. 

SToNEHAM, Mass.—By-law, March 31, 1925. 

New Yorx.—Statute, April 8, 1925, amends Gen- 
neral City Law by authorizing regulation of 
density of population. 

Ruope IsLaAnp.—Statite, amending act authoriz- 
ing town of Westerly to zone. The act grants 
to a zoning board, appointed by the town coun- 
cil, both zoning and platting powers; giving it 
the power of a board of appeals and allowing 
it to make exceptions to the zoning ordinance. 

—Statute amending Revised Laws, 1923, 
authorizing cities to enact zoning ordinances ; ap- 
proved April 27, 1925. 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


Kansas.—West v. City of Wichita; Wiegand 
v. Same; Ware v. Same, Supreme Court, May, 
1925. The provision of a zoning ordinance pro- 
hibiting the construction of apartment houses in 
a district restricted to one- and two-family houses, 
churches, colleges, etc., is not unreasonable. 

New Jersey.—Eaton v. City of Newark, 
Supreme Court, January Term, 1925. Mandamus. 
Application for permit to erect thirty-two garages 
housing one automobile each, refused by the Super- 
intendent of Buildings on the ground that such 
structures upon the premises in question would be 
in violation of the provisions of the zoning ordi- 
nance. A board of adjustment exists in the city, 
but the relator has not appealed to that Board 
from the ruling of the Superintendent of Build- 
ings. Held, that the relator must exhaust the 
remedies through such agencies as the Legislature 
has set up for that purpose, before applying for 
the allowance of the discretionary writ of this 
Court. 

New Jersey.—Sarg v. Hooper, Justice of the 
Peace of the Borough of Haworth, Supreme 
Court, January Term, 1925. Conviction for erec- 
tion and use of a refreshment stand and gasoline 
tank upon property on which, by the zoning ordi- 
nance, the erection and use of structures for busi- 
ness purposes is forbidden. There are no other 
buildings to the north as far as Haworth Drive, 
a distance of 150 to 200 feet, nor to the south 
for 300 or 400 feet; and the stand is 60 feet back 
from Washington Avenue, on which it fronts. 
Held, that the ordinance is unconstitutional as a 
deprivation of property without compensation and 
without due process of law. The Nutley case 
cited as controlling. 

New pry int ex rel. Leverich Realty Co. 
v. Board of Appeals, Supreme Court, reported in 
New York Law Journal of March 3, 1928, p. 2005. 
Under the rule laid down in People ex rel. Seigel 
v. Mann, 208 App. Div. 713, the Board of Ap- 
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peals is without power or jurisdiction to entertain 
an appeal from the Tenement House Commis- 
sioner. This rule is not, however, applicable in 
a case like this, of an original application for a 
variation, conferred by the Building Zone Law. 
This is not an appeal, nor a review. The result is 
not a reversal but a granting of the application 
for the variation. 

The evidence does not disclose any abuse of the 
discretion to exercise the power of the Board to 
grant such an application. 


Recent Zoning Literature 


Edward M. Bassett is conducting a “Zoning 
Round Table” in print, in City Planning, the offi- 
cial organ of the American City Planning Insti- 
tute and the National Conference on City Plan- 
ning, the first issue of which was published in 
April. ‘Many of our readers are familiar with 
Mr. Bassett’s tables for oral discussion of zon- 
ing problems at the sessions of the National Con- 
ference on City Planning, and will be glad to 
participate in the written discussions. 


At the sessions of the International Planning 
Conference, held at New York the week of April 
20, 1925, the following papers with regard to 
zoning were presented: 

“Fundamentals of American Zoning with Special Ref- 


erence to the Vital Importance of Court Review,” by 
Edward M. Bassett. 

“The Influence of Zoning on High Buildings and 
Street Traffic,” by E. P. Goodrich. 

“Zoning and the Street System,” by Lawrence V. 
Sheridan and T. Glenn Phillips. 


These papers will be printed in the annual vol- 
ume of the Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning. 


An article entitled “New Court Decisions on 
Zoning,” by Edward M. Bassett, will appear in 
the June issue of the National Municipal Review. 

The May number of the National Municipal Re- 
view contains an article by Paul Studensky, 
Director of Research of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, on the “Status of Zoning 
in New Jersey.” 

A most important contribution to the thought 
with regard to planning in this country, including 
zoning, is the pamphlet just issued by the Re- 
gional Plan of New York and Its Environs 
entitled “Planning of Unbuilt Areas in the New 
York Region,” by Edward M. Bassett. The 
pamphlet consists of a proposed statute in which 
platting and zoning powers are to a certain ex- 
tent united in the -planning commassion in order 
to obtain an added measure of flexibility so neces- 
sary in the planning of unbuilt territory; to which 
is added a general statement of the purpose of 
such a statute, and notes on various sections of it. 
The statute also aims to provide, automatically, 
for laying out small parks for playgrounds. 
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Extra Size 
Gum - Dipped 
For Hard Service 


Firestone tire and rim engineers, co-operating with truck 
and bus manufacturers and operators, have acquired 
much advanced data on highway transportation prob- 
lems. From this special bus and truck tire engineering 
department has come many improvements in bus and 
truck tire and wheel construction—all contributing to 
safer and more economical bus transportation and high- 
way haulage. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


and BUS PNEUMATICS 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. A6Sxnulont_ 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 
Editor, The Bond Buyer 


HE most notable indication of the present 
EF condition of the nrunicipal market was predi- 

cated by the sale of $60,000,000 New York 
City bonds. The bonds bear interest at the rate 
of 4% per cent and were issued in three lots of 1- 
to 10-year, I- to 15-year, and 1- to 40-year serial 
honds. The successful group paid 102.3197 for 
the entire issue, which is equivalent to a net in- 
terest cost to the city of 4.045 per cent. This 
sale is the best that the city has negotiated since 
1909. A few days after the sale of the bonds the 
successful syndicate reported the resale of the 
greater part of the issue. 

While the demand for high-grade municipal 
honds, which was light until a few weeks ago, is 
growing steadily, it is expected that the flotation 
of new issues during this year will be smaller than 
in recent years. Much of the borrowing during 
the past few years was to finance improvements 
that had been delayed because of the war. It is 
helieved that most of this financing has been com- 
pleted. It must also be remembered that over 
$300,000,000 bonds were issued during that period 
for the payment of a bonus to World War veter- 
ans and that only a few million bonds for this 
purpose remain unsold. An actual comparison of 
the first four months of this year with the corre- 
sponding period of last year shows a decrease of 
$22,313,051. No doubt, a greater decline will be 
shown by a similar comparison made at the end 
of the next four months’ period. 

There has been a tendency among underwriters 
during the last few years, owing to vast competi- 


tion, to figure on a smaller margin of profit when 
bidding for new issues. Municipalities, naturally, 
profit greatly by this development. Only a few 
years ago dealers usually figured on a 2 per cent 
profit over the market value of the bonds. To- 
day, in many instances, bids are made at prices 
that realize only three-quarters of one per cent 
profit to the dealers. Therefore, municipalities, 
in addition to enjoying a good market for their 
bonds, are also able to place their bond issues at a 
ntuch lower interest cost. 

The following list of bonds is characterized by 
the unusually high prices paid for the issues that 
were floated during the last month: 


Int. Net 
Rate Yield 
Amount Municipality Maturity % % 
$2,000,000 Stamford, Conn...... 1926-65 4% 3.96 
2,000,000 Louisville, Ky. ..... 1965 4 3.97 
1,050,000 Pittsbureh, Pa. ..... 1926-55 4% 3.98 
1,000,000 Berks Co., Pa....... 1930-55 4 3.90 
2,955,000 Boston, Mass. ...... 1926-55 4 3.92 
5,178,000 Cleveland, O. ...... 1926-50 4% 4.02 
,000, New York, N. Y..... 1926-65 4% 4.04 
1,000,000 Cook Co., Ill., Forest 
Preserve Dist. .... 1926-45 4 4.05 
7,000,000 Alabama ........... 1949-56 4&4% 4.09 
2,000,000 California .......... 1927-46 4% 4.15 
1,000,000 Portland, Ore. ...... 1936-55 4 4.17 
1,500,000 Jefferson Co., Ala... 1945-64 5 4.51 
1,000,000 United States Philip- 
pine Islands ...... 1955-35 i 4.66 


Epitortat Note.—Readers are reminded that the term 
“municipal bonds” is used by Mr. Shanks in this de 
partment each month in the same sense as used by in 
vestment bankers—covering not merely issues by munic- 
ipalities but all securities issued by states or any of. their 
political subdivisions. 


Parks and Forest Preserves—Distinctive Problems 


N the movement which is gaining increasing 
| headway throughout the United States for ade- 

quate parks and forest preserves under national, 
state, or local control, the distinctive functions of 
the two kinds of reservations are not always borne 
in mind. 

Parks have as their prime purpose the furnish- 
ing of opportunities for recreation and esthetic 
enjoyment. The function of forests, on the other 
hand, is primarily economic, and their establish- 
ment can be made a very important factor in 
the wise conservation of our natural resources. 

In an outline prepared for the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Friends of Our Native Landscape, 
the distinctive purposes of a park policy and of 
a forest policy for the state of Illinois were effec- 
tively presented. Jens Jensen says on state parks: 

“The object of these reservations is to preserve 
the scenic beauty of Illinois in its primitive form 
and to keep it as a sacred heritage to unborn 
cenerations. There is an inherent quality of great 
iorce in this primitive beauty that is invaluable to 
mankind in inspiring his mind and in giving vigor 
‘> his body as well. It is a different world than 
‘he man-made one and there should always re- 
‘ain a distinct line sharply drawn between the 
man-made and the primitive world, the work of 
‘he Great Master. It is therefore as much from 

| ethical as from a purely recreational standpoint 


that state reservations should be created. Within 
these reservations should be preserved the flora 
and the fauna.” 

The purpose and objects of a forest policy are 
stated by F. W. Von Oven, in the same pamphlet : 

a. To preserve the contours of the state against 
erosion. 

b. To reestablish forests upon areas originally 
covered by native forests. 

c. To insure against abnormal drought and 
serve as a protection against rapid run-off of 
rainfall. 

_ d. Economic importance for the production of 
industrial working material and the by-products 
thereof for fuel or distillation. 

e. To redeem lands now of low acreage value 
and correspondingly low tax-paying ability and 
make them profitable both for the owner and for 
the state. 

f.. To build up a progressive permanent timber 
and lumber production to be largely developed on 
lands especially adapted for forestry and of little 
value at the present time for tax revenue and 
of no particular value for agriculture. 

g. To encourage wood lots in agricultural dis- 
tricts and the planting of trees of indigenous char- 
acter on cut-over wood tracts, forest preserves, 
and park reservations for the preservation of such 
tracts with growths of their native trees and flora. 
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Small equipment expense 
—more miles of Good talks 


xn equipment needed . . . ” Here, again, 

l'arvia leads in economy. For Tarvia is ap- 
plied on the job direct from scientifically designed 
‘Tarvia distributors which are furnished by Barrett. 
These distributors are all equipped with the pat- 
ented Barrett nozzle, which insures the uniform, 
unbroken distribution of the Tarvia. 


To supplement these Barrett distributors only 
the simplest equipment is necessary. 


And the dollars saved in this way on equipment 
mean more miles of good roads—the best possible 
showing from the Good Roads appropriation. 


. which is, of course, just one more reason 
why experienced road engineers specify a complete 


Tarvia program. 
The Gail Company 
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Town Planning at Oxford, England. 


recentl ne og 
Raymond Unwin, who has y be 

f hi ient University city, the influence 
pe its “jual character—educational and commercial. He 
notes that four centuries before it was known as an educa- 


io ter, Oxford was an important commercial com- 
ie ae was among the first six English towns of 


‘ h. However, since the part of the thir- 
Os ae the power and the authority of the Uni- 
versity have continued to increase and for a long time 
the commercial development was very slight. It is only 
since relatively modern times that the city has recovered 
complete municipal autonomy, and happily there exists 
to-day close cooperation between the two elements. ‘While 
insisting upon the value of these two factors, emphasis 
is laid upon the necessity of preserving the unique treas- 
ures of Oxford, to be found nowhere else, of con- 
serving the special character and spirit of the town. The 
various plans and projects cover an area hav- 
ing a radius of three miles from the center of the town 
extending into the territory of several other smaller com- 
munities. Among many other features, it is proposed to 
reduce the traffic in the center of the town, emphasizing 
there the importance of quiet and dignity. Furthermore, 
the great advantages of decentralization are recognized 
and plans made to accomplish this purpose. ‘- 
The Planning of Main Highways in Germany. 71. 

With the great increase in motor-driven vehicles, the 
problem of traffic agem: on the more important 
highways of German cities is becoming acute It is be- 
ing realized that systems of broad, stra’ streets with 
crossings at right angles present great . Experi- 
ence shows that safety depends not upon the width of 
the street but upon the ability to see either way at the 
corners and chanees of di on. It is proposed to in- 
crease considerably the field of vision by means of ade- 
quate setback lines for the first floor of all structures, 
and by arranging for a more suitable alignment of build- 
ings at such crossings and curves or changes of direction, 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that straight, routes invite 
speed, while curving ones with restricted visibility call 
for slower progress. y oying such methods in the 
planning of main highways, a helpful, psychological in- 
fluence is brought to bear on the drivers of vehicles, 


Concert Hall and Baths, Newcastle, 72.58:574 (42.82) 


The city of Newcastle has recently completed, at an 
expense of £150,000, a structure including not only a 
large concert hall, but two ‘bathing pools, one for men 
and one for women, 

City Planning in Morocco, French Africa. 71 (64) 

Marshal Liautey has endeavored to preserve the old 
towns of Morocco while at the same time adapting to 
them as many as possible modern city planning methods, 
measures, and ideas. The realization of these ideas has 
been assigned to Henri Proust, and the results obtained 
in the last six years are remarkable. The city of Casa- 
blanca now has an admirable city plan completed by a 
very successful type of private architecture. The cities 
of Rabat, Meknes, and Fez furnish examples of well- 
conceived modern towns combined with older communi- 


ves in which the picturesque conditions of earlier times 
have been respected and p le 


Regional -P About Milan, Italy. 71.31 (45.21) 

The city officials of Milan have been obliged to pre- 
pare a general plan affecting eleven neighboring towns. 
rhe preliminary operations included a comprehensive map 
cf the area showing existing conditions, utilizing in its 
preparation methods of aerial photography. This was fol- 
‘owed by a careful study of the general principles in- 
volved in the preparation of the project. The general 


plans will, among other thi ggestions to th 
ise of land in different ak” 7 = ~ 















rom the International Union of Cities 


Items translated “Tablettes Documentaires Municpales” by Stephen Child, 
410 Maryland Building, Washington, D. C., to whom requests for further informa- 
tion regarding this source of civic documentation 
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Housing in the Ruhr District of Germany. 33.332 (43) 

At the request of the Director of the Association of 
Housing Colonies of the Ruhr Basin, specialists ‘have been 
studying thethods of reducing the cost of house building. 
These studies have grouped under the headings: 
materials; arrangement of lots; accessories; and financing. 
Emphasis is laid upon the necessity for a more rational 
policy on the part of the town in respect to prices to be 
paid for land. It is claimed the towns should seek to 
systematically encourage builders to hold lands con- 
veniently located at a normal price. Among other mat- 
ters, the importance of simplifying and reducing the costs 
of installing water-supply pipes and sewer connections 
has been emphasized. 


ageeng Peay Ae Hetent 33.332 (492) 
The Minister of Labor of Holland has declared himself 
in favor of the sale of houses built under the régime of 
the housing laws of recent years. This attitude on the 
part of the Minister has been severely criticized. It is 
maintained by leaders in the housing movement in Hol- 
land that if there is one principle that is absolutely con- 
trary to the spirit of the housing laws of that nation, it 
is that of the sale to individuals. A recent governmental 
regulation itting second mortgages is also considered 
reprehensible, for the community which sustains half the 
risk has not the judgment, in regard to the solvency of 
the borrowers, to issue such mortgages. It is believed, 
however, that these methods will lead to the construction 
of a great number of houses. 


The Heating of Houses in Germany. 66.297 (43) 

Directions for the most economic methods of heating 
houses have recently been prepared by the Prussian 
Minister of National Prosperity. These directions are 
the result of the most profound examination of eco- 
nomical heating arrangements, of methods of construc- 
tion, of varieties of material, of installation of chimneys, 
and of heating and cooking apparatus. Methods of se- 
curing the most complete utilization of fuel have re- 
sulted in great economy. 


Use of Cinders in Hovse Building in Belgium. 69 (493) 
It has been found in Belgium that weak concrete 
ured in molds is applicable only when houses can be 
ilt in large numbers, The employment of a process 

involving two methods—exterior walls of ordinary burnt- 
clay brick, and interior walls of cinder-bricks—~ermits 
an economy of from 800 to 1,000 francs per house, and, 
besides this, the cinder block presents certain technical 
advantages. These cinder bricks are prepared in a pro- 
portion of 8 parts of crushed cinders to 1 part of ce- 
ment; that is, 1/9 of its volume or 1/7 of its wxieht 
is cement. 


England’s Housing Program. 33.332 35 (42) 

As in the majority of European countries, England 
has endeavored to encourage building by government aid. 
During the last year new laws have been enacted to 
help relieve the housing shortage, authorizing an enor- 
mous program. A National Housing Committee was ap- 
pointed by the MacDonald, Government, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the building constructors, the building 
workers, and the Ministry of Labour. This committee 
presented to Parliament a detailed report on the condi- 
tions of the housing industry. The report advised the 
determination upon a program of construction extending 
over fifteen years, and involving the building of 21% 
million houses. The Minister of Public Health has an- 
nounced his approval of the recommendations of this 
report and hopes through the realization of this vast 
Program to put an end to the housing: shortage and also 
to help abolish | the slum. Parliament has passed the 
Housing Financial Provision Bill and has increased the 
appropriations for lodgings. Towns and cities will be 
asked to help finance the building projects. 





For program and 





International Sengoase of Cities to Meet in Paris, September 28-October 4 
American municipalities are invited to be represented at this important meeting. 


further information the International Union of Cities may be addressed in care of 
Tue American City, 448 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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“What We Mine Today You'll 
Be Riding Over Tomorrow” 


That is the slogan of the road builders of central Florida, and /nternational 
Harvester equipment makes it possible, as the above Marion County scene 


shows. 


Two McCormick-Deering Tractors, at the right, are operating a lime 


rock crusher. In addition they pull the lime from the quarry by cable, in cars 
carrying |'/2 tons, dump the crushed rock into trucks and pump a continuous 
stream of water required for the crusher from a 70-ft. well. 


A fleet of seven /nternational Motor Trucks with 2-yd. dump bodies carry 
the crushed rock to the road surface. The seven trucks have not missed a work- 
ing day in a year anda half. This all-/nternational outfit is putting down good 
hard roads with surprising speed. Mr. J. E. Walker, construction engineer, 
vouches for an extraordinary record of good work on the part of both tractors 
and trucks, 

_ International company-owned branch houses in 108 principal cities. Write the 
address below for specific information as to Municipal truck and tractor equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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—The Sw Graphic for May, 
1958 eg Published mon % “4 
a year. Apply to Survey Associates, Inc., 112 t 


s N. Y¥. 
: ‘+ he Seema has opened its pages to the Regional Plan- 


i ection with the 
ning Association of Ameri in conn : 

, City and Regional Planning Con 
internation’ in New York April 20-25. The valuable 


material is presented in a very Goin orth lige _ 
(‘providing an adequate ‘human n or com- 
munity at large’’), Lewis Mumford; by" Glare ce 
Stein: New York Today and Tomorrow (from the s es 
“ithe Russell Sage Foundation) ; Our Stake in : 
» i nal mark ), by Stuart 
cone (Charting the Industrial Wilderness), 
Alfred E. Smith; Giant Power— -Builder, by 
Robert Bruére; The, Road to Good i b Henry 
Purdom and ander M. Bing; Two-Generation 
munities, by Joseph K. 4, other 
of Buildings and Rural Com- 
ter S. L. Cleverdon, Associate 
ess f Sanitary 
iconailll Assistant agen Department of Water Su 
, an 
of New York City. D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
1925. VIII + 186 pp. Tables, diagrams, illustrations. 
thor, very happily, does not try to present a 
comma coniiee an at types of water-supplies, but 
o t f buildin, and rural communities. The 
pe ys lense distribution systems for cities and towns 
explained in the text where it applies to the subject 
noite. The various subjects are en up in the order 
) i th ork is visualized by diagrams and 
precties, requiri knowledge other than 
been prepared to furnish the data 
ated tt te deplete treat the question of 
y , meters, house services, roof tanks, and hot-water 
paar. A suggestions for laying out and talling small 
intendents, and a chapter on the maintenance of the 
small water-supply. a 
the Commerce and Ind of Boston.—Compiled by 
William A. Leahy, under ge of the City Phan- 
hi ical Boston. Apply to the City Planning Board. 
of eats welaase Ene ee condenses the best of the 
includi blications of the federal, state and city 
soverasmnalll with those of organizations and individuals 
any on related subjects. Among the writers of the 
repent are engineers, architects, merchants, manufac- 
labor leaders. blicists, and professors, differing in 
their viewnae and poniens, wat, it is believed, all 
c 


ing illustrations. It includes: 
(they fail because are too big), by 
tion, by Prederick L. Ackerman; Uoals to Newcastle (un- 
by Benton Mackaye; Seeing a State Whole, by Governor 
Wright; ew towss for Ola, (garden cities), Oy a 
; an articles. 
The Water S dl 
Engineering, New York University; 

ply, Gas and Electrici the Board of Water Supply 
$2.50. 
confines himself to the necessary details for the delivery 
has not been treated, although it is referred to and 
in which they usually present themselves in actual 
plain arithmetic have been omitted, and instead tabu- 
supply and consumption, including types of supplies, 
water-supply systems, information for owners and super- 

A Compendium of and Studies 
ning Board, Boston, Mass. XIV + 357 pp. Ma 
material in more than 150 reports published since 1844, 
referring to the commerce and. industries of Boston, and 
turers, executives, legislators, traffic experts, economistr, 
animated by a common sense o responsibility. 


County Library Service.—By Harriet Catherine Long, 
American Library Association, Chicago. 1925. 206 pp. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 

As the best means of developing public library service 
within a state, the county library system is worthy of 
careful study. This volume gives a fascinating presenta- 
tion of the need and demand for such service in rural 
counties, and of the way in which county library systems 
have been developed and made to meet definite wants. 
It is also a working manual of organization and adminis- 
tration, methods and records. Two of its most interest- 
ing chapters are those on The Book Automobile, and The 


County Library and the Schools. A comprehensive 
Code.—Given in 


bibliography is included. 

Kansas City’s New Building 
2-page ins ents **The Builder,’’ beginning March 
20, 1925 Ag —* The —. 7 —., = 
\ansas . m Railwa: ange, Kansas vy, 
Mo. (Apply to the publishers.) 
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Budgets and Budget nile A.B: 
Buck, of the National Institute of Public Administration, 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research. Published by 


eye Pati g0.. Broadway, New 


e first of Ni Munici| League Monograph 
Series d with the technical ade of local aaveie- 
tration. It covers the principles of 


budget proced with the se of aiding cit 
officials in cherge of this work. The mone 


0°. e eight ters are 
as follows: The Bu and Budget- ing Organiza- 


tion; Character and on of Budget Informa- 
tion; The Bu Estimate Forms; Preparation and Re- 
vision of the Budget Estimates; The Form and Contents 

it; npreariation, Revenue and Borrowing 
Measures ; lative Consideration and Action on the 
Budget; A tration of the Budget Plan. The i 
ag contains —egees for discussion and reports. Th 
8 @ clear, direct, interesting text-book on the financial 
planning division of city administration. 

Child Hygiene.— 8S. Josephine Baker, M. D., Dr. 
P. H., Consulting Director, United States Children’s 
Bureau; Consultant in Child eens, United States 
Public Health Service and New York State Department 
of Health. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1925. XII 
+ 534 pp. Drawings, charts, tables. $5.00. 

This is one of the volumes of pees Public Health 
ore edited by Dr. Allan J. cLaughlin, of the 
Uni States Public Health Service. It is written to 
interest and inform intelligent citizens who control 
— opinion. To that end, it tells in straightforward 
ashion what has been done in this country by legisla- 
tive action and by investigation through commissions 
and other organizations to protect chil health, to re- 
duce infant mortality, and to guard the safety and 
net of children. It makes clear the community and 
individual conditions that make for disease and death 
in the yg of life, and shows what is being 
done and w still needs to be done to overcome these 
conditions. The book should be in the hands of civic 
workers and community officials everywhere, since it 


comprehensively and definitely with the most 
important facts relatfve to community life. 


way Traffic in New York and Its Environs.—By 
Harold M. Lewis, in collaboration with Ernest P. Good- 
rich, including a pro by Nelson P. Lewis, for a 
study of all communication facilities within the area. 
neering Series Monograph Number One, 


ublished 
by the ional Plan of New York and Its Environs, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 1925. 128 


quarto PP. Maps, drawings, charts, tables. This re- 
port is the result of more than two years’ intensive 
study of the highway problem caused by the growth of 
t c in the New York gion. An increase in the 
number of motor vehicles registered in New York City 
alone to about 2,260,000 is predicted by the year 1965. 
See item on page 688 of this issue. 


publishers.) 

Scale and W: Conditions of Fire Fighters 
in the United States and Canada.—Data on these sub- 
jects are given in the March, 1925, issue of the In- 
ternational Fire Fighter, the official organ of the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Fighters, published at 
Room 106, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 
The salary tables cover 8 pages and present facts re- 
garding 187 cities, of populations varying from New 

ork’s 6 millions to the 8,000 of Walke e, Ont. The 
number of men in each fire d ent is given, and the 
salaries of the chief, deputy and battalion chiefs, cap- 
tains, lieutenants, men in first, second, third and 
fo years, master mechanic, engineers, chauffeurs, 
electrician, fire-alarm operator, and secretary to the 
chief. The tables of working conditions cover 158 
cities, telling the number of men and of stations; 
whether or not the two-platoon system is in service, 
how it was or may be obtained, and other facts re- 
garding it; the hours on day and on night shift; how 
often the shifts alternate; days off and days annual 
vacation; ae for inj and for sickness; 
and clothing wance by city. ” Cheale to the maga- 
zine. 

A Catechism of 


Zonin, 
the New Rochelle Chamber of Commerce, in order to 


give the citizens a better understanding of the princi- 
pee which determine zoning regulations. 1925. 8 pp. 
Apply to the Chamber.) 


(Apply to the 


Zoning.—By Adolph Grant, Chairman, 
Commission, New Rochelle, RN » A Published by 
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All smoke, soot and ash 
nuisance saved by using one 
Adsco District Steam Heat- 
ing Plant in this section of 
Kansas City, Mo, 













» The basements in these buildings 


have been converted into useful, 
valuable and pleasant storage or 
business space, 


One Boiler Plant Heats ALL These Buildings 


The steam is delivered to each building through well insulated under- 
ground pipe lines. 

Similar DISTRICT STEAM HEATING PLANTS are operating in over 
400 places in the United States and Canada. They bring comfort and con- 
venience to thousands of building owners and operators. They save individual 
fires and give steam heat and power service by meter as gas and electricity are 
sold. 

For the Consumer ADSCO DISTRICT STEAM HEATING is another step 
upward in the standard of living. For the Operator it presents an increasingly 
profitable utility business. 

Adsco Engineers, out of 48 years’ experience in design and construction work, 
have developed special features in connection with Underground Steam Lines, 
and the operation of District Steam Heating Plants in Cities, Institutions and 
A high pressure steam Industrial Centers. 


line carrying 150 For definite information, check the coupon below and write for information. 
pounds with 100° super- 


heat, Desiened ond AMERICAN |)ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


enced ADSCO Engi- 















neers, Special ADSCO es CUNT Ra OFFICES ABO WORKS < 
Equipment was used. Nort TONAWANDA. N.Y. 
OFFICES: NEW YORE CHICAGO SEATTLE 














- American District Steam Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. AC-2 
1 Gentlemen: . 

" Send me information on DISTRICT STEAM HEATING for ¢ perator 

{ particularly about: 

1 © 1. A company organized solely for the pur- steam plant—selling exhaust and surplus 
1 ous a generating and selling steam. steam. 

i D 4. A commapetty Case Beating Saat See 
i O 2. An masse Co. =x electricity 

i with steam and selling the exhaust and (> 5, ree tral a_i Institutions, munici- 
' surplus steam. Hospitals, Industrial Plants. 
i . 3. The municipal Electric Light Plant with O 6. U steam lines in general. 

i 
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City and Regional Planning and Zoning.—A notable 
» of papers on various = of planning and 
zoning were presented at the ternational Town, City 
and onal Planning Conference, held in New York, 
April 20-23, 1925. For copies of these in pam- 
phiet form or in the Proceedings of the Conference, 
soon to be published, application should be made to 
Flavel Shu of the National Conference 
on City Planning, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Some Preliminary Observations from a Study of Water 
Filtration Plants Along the Ohio River.— % . 4 
streeter, Sanitary Engineer, United States Public Health 
Service. Reprint No. 987 from the Public Health Re- 
ports, January 30, 1925. 12 . Charts, tables. The 
actual performance of ten malipel filter plants of the 
rapid sand type, taking their raw water-supplies from 
the Ohio River, was studied by the United States Public 
Health Service in 1924, this report of the pre- 
liminary analysis of the data was presented at the 
Fourth Ohio Conference on Water Purification, held in 
Cincinnati November 14, 1924. ‘‘Serious attention must 
be given to some plan for restricting further increase in 
sewage pollution of the river.’’ ( apply to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Country Plan- 
Report No. 1 on Inter- 
national Notation for vie Surveys and Town 
Plans. 4 pp. with insert giving the notation in colors 
recommended by a subcommittee of the Federation to 
provide an internationally understood method of indicat- 
ing on maps and plans existing conditions and proposals 
for public and vate open\ spaces, permanent allotment 
gardens, and indust commercial, and residential 
areas. (Apply to the Federation, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, 
London, W. C. 1, England.) ¢ 


Clean Up & Paint Up Blue Book.—How 7,000 Cities 
and Towns Were Beautiful—Sanitary—Safe.— 
Issued by the National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 34 pp. Tilustrated. 
Telling how cities have cleaned up and how such cam- 
paigns may be planned and carried out. It makes an 
appeal to mayors, health officers, street departments, 
fire departments, chambers of commerce, civic organiza- 
tions, schools, and citizens in general, and gives defi- 
nite information on getting everybody interested and 
at work, the Bureau cooperating if desired. (Apply to 
Allen W. Clark, Chairman of the Bureau, 3713 
Washington Avenue, St.. Louis, Mo.) 


A Welfare Council for New York City.—Conclusions 
and recommendations of the Coordination Co: tee, 
organized by ‘‘Better Times’’ at the conclusion of its 
prize contest for the best plans for the further coordina- 
tion of charitable and social work in New York City. 
This report was submitted at the Fifth Anniversary 
Dinner of ‘‘Better Times’’ on April 2, 1925. 13 pp. 
In the opinion of the Committee, the objectives of any 
comprehensive coordination movement in New York City 
may be grouped in five categories: better factual basis 
for community planning; better team work among the 
social agencies; better standards of social work; better 
public understanding of social work; better support of 
social work. Steps have been taken to create the Wel- 
fare Council of the City of New York, and the first 
Board of Directors has been appointed, as announced 
in this report. (Apply to George J. Hecht, Secretary, 
The Coordination Committee, Care ‘‘Better Times,’’ 100 
Gold Street, New York, N. Y.) 


nen SS ee ay ot nal 
Planning.—By Frederick Law Olmsted. An dress 
given at the Joint Conference of the American Institute 
of Park Executives and the American Civic Association, 
in Washington, D. C., in October, 1924. Reprint from 
Parks and Recreation, official publication of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives, January-February, 
1925. 7 pp. ‘‘Merely because park system planning 
and city or regional planning overlap and interlock 
is no reason for confusing them or attempting to con- 


solidate them.’’ (Apply to Parks and Recreation, Rock- 
ford, Til.) 


Wages and Hours in Munici cate in Mas- 
sachusetts.—In the Monthly bor view for April, 
1925. published by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C., 24 pp. of tables presenting data 
collected by the Division of Statistics as to wage rates 
and hours of labor, on July 1, 1924, of the employees 
of 63 municipalities in the state having a population 
of more than 10,000. 15 cents. (Apply to Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Assessors Manual, Minnesota.—Including Assessment 
Laws, with Questions and Answers Relating Thereto. 
Issued by the Minnesota Tax Commission, State Capitol, 


St. Paul, Minn. 1925. 117 pp. (Apply to N. A. Nelson, 
Secretary of the Comasiaston.) oad 


703 


Les Sciences Aeaeiives— Number 4 ond 8. sm 
ary and Fe 1925, of a new international review, 
published ty international Union of Cities with the 
coo nm of the permanent Commission of the Inter- 
national Congress of the Administrative Sciences and 
the Internationai Institute of Bibliography and Docu- 
mentation. This first issue reports the Conference of the 
Union which was held at Bale last December, and the 
Second International Congress of the Administrative 
Sciences, held in Brussels in 1923. The publication con- 
tains as a regular feature ‘‘Tablettes Documentaires 
Municipales,’’ at first published as a separate bulletin. 
Students of state and city government, city officials, and 
civic workers will find the magazine a means of keeping 
in touch with methods and practices in administration. 
(Apply to Les Sciences Administratives, 3bis rue de la 
Régence, Brussels, Belgium.) 


Municipal Planning. Park and Art Administration in 
American Cities.—Bulletin of the American Civic As- 
sociation, Series III, No. 1, May 1, 1925. Collated 
from over 200 replies to a questionnaire sent out by 
the Association. 62 pp. The information is given 
under the names of the cities arranged yooh 
and shows the machinery by which each city exercises 
control over the physical features of its development. 
50 cents. Apply te American Civic Association, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Fire Prevention and Protection in Department Stores. 
—Fire Prevention Bulletin Number Sixteen of the In- 
surance —— of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 4 quarto pp. Showing the fire loss 
record for department stores in 1923, and making rec- 
ommendations as to construction, exit facilities. the 
elimination of all hazards, and measures of fire-fighting. 
(Apply to Insurance Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. C.) 


The Need for yy for Summer Vaca- 
tion Hazards.—In The Bulletin of Safety Education for 
April 15, 1925, published by the Education Section 
of the National fety Council. 6 pe Children can 
be helped to have a vacation ‘‘unspoiled by the t y 
and pain of accident, by Ps them interest in 
worth-while occupations and by pointing out to them 
the particular hazards connect with most summer 
sports, together with the right way to deal with such 
hazards.’’ (Apply to Education Section, National 
$ofety Council, 120 West 42nd Street, New York, N. 


—tThe Sanitary District of Chicago.— Facts Demonstrat- 
ing The Sanitary District of Chicago’s Need of and 
Right to the Diversion of Necessary Water to Proteet 
the Lives and Health of Its 3,500,000 Citizens and 
other Millions of People having Social and Business 
Relations with them. Submitted April, 1924, to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Sixty-eighth Congress—First Session, by 
The Sanitary District of Chicago, a Municipal Corpora- 
tion, Organized Under the Laws of the State of Illinois. 
Published — 1924. 82 pp. (Apply to William J. 
Healy, President, The Sanitary District of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Building Exits Code.—Advance publication of the 
Report of the Committee on Safety to Life as to a 
tentative Building Exits Code, including other provi- 
sions for safety of occupants in case of fire (hospitals, 
fire-drills, stairway enclosures). Published by the 
National Fire Protection Association, 40 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass., for consideration at the annual meeting 
of the Association, May 12-14, 1925. 20 pp. (Apply 
to the Association.) 


Housing and Regional Planning in New York State. 
—Report of the Commission of Housing and Regional 
Planning to Governor Alfred E. Smith and to the 
Legislature of the State of New York, March 6, 1925. 
Legislative Document (1925) No. 91. 70 pp. Charts, 
tables. Presenting facts regarding gm conditions 
in New York City and the results of an inquiry’ into 
the field of housing construction, with an analysis of 
the basic costs of land and building. The regional 
planning work of the Commission is also described, 
as well as the service rendered in the past year to 
municipalities and county governments in the state. 
(Apply to aoomee Gove, Director, Bureau of Housing 
t) Planni 


¥ Regional ng, 949 Broadway, New York, N 


Rural oe Mileage, Income, and Expenditures 
1921 and 1922—-By Andrew P. hadaseen,” Misbwer 
Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads. Bulletin No. 1279 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. March 
14, 1925. 88 pp. The present survey is the first at- 
tempt to gather definite information both as to the 
sources from which highway funds are secured and the 
pu es for which they are paid out. 15 cents. 


rpos 
pry to the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
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The “What” and “Why” of this 


“No-Rust-Out”’ Coal Bunker 


The A-S-H Standardized Cast Iron Coal 
Bunker consists of a series of steel bands, 
suspended from both ends. The walls of the 
bunker are then formed by clamping special 
overlapping castings to these steel supporting 
bands. As each horizontal row of plates is 
free to move in relation to one another, it is 
evident that the steel will always be in tension 
and therefore the section is a true catenary 
section and highly efficient. 


(1) The load in the bunker is carried by steel 
bands, not by the cast iron plates which 
resist the corrosion. 


(2) As s only are exposed to the moist 
coal, the bunker will not fail from cor- 
rosion. 


This bunker will give 85 to 95 per cent 
efficiency. 


(4) Costs less per cubic foot of storage space 
per year of life. 


(5) Requires no concrete, brick or other lin- 
ing, therefore this cost is saved together 
with cost of heavier foundations and 
superstructure. 


(6) Is extremely simple to erect, due to stand- 


ardization,—-ordinary labor can do the 
work. 


(7) Is easily dismantled and re-erected if 
desired. 


(8) Will not buckle or fail in case of fire 
caused by spontaneous combustion. 


Due to standardization of parts, the cost of 
this bunker is extremely moderate and because 
of the cast iron walls, its maintenance is 
practically nil. 


Write for bulletin 


Ne 


jhe 





New York Rochester Kanens City, Mo. 


S GERMAN: 


259 SOUTH 15™ STREET ~ PHILADELPHIA 
Chicage Beston Detro Pittsburgh 


OFF 
Co. 


St.Louis Atlanta = Cincinnati 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Indianapolis Minneapolis 
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o-~ Nail Analysis ime Tncetc me pod, Powe 
elisha b 0: 52 
iit Avenue, ee York, ) ee Fae | ysis 


ait re entative electric light and power — ies, 
a vital operating = financial seat 


uped A ~~ 
ett the American Institute of 
Tables. Of interest to sity ciaisls ead ether suible 
authorities. (Apply to the publishers.) 


Health Work.—Appraisal Form f oa a 
wor (for experimental use no tg Am 


March, 1925. 87 pp. Schedule for Health Survey tt 
Cities; 27 mimeographed pp. pp. See item on ‘‘Appraisal 
Form for City aby 616, in 


e this issue. 
(Apply to American Public. ealth Association, 370 
Seventh a hai Ait N. Y.) 


A mimeographed bulletin of 

8 pp. on an Tinportan t Soe tee of summer camp life, 

issued by the yground and Recreation a — 

of America, 315 snes Avenue, New York, N. Y. The 

answers to a questionnaire sent out to cam ectors 

indicate that stunts, > J and ee | short are 
orms dramatics in 


are the most 
Twelve success stunts a described, and a valnahie 
vives of applicable dramatic material is given, 
with the addresses of ee of the material. 


(Apply to es Association. 


The State way System of California.—Report of 
a study of tne aystetn made by the California 0.1828, 
Advisory Co Tag submitted amiga Oe 

111 quarto pp. pape. charts, tables fail 
thorough account of history, construction, ecaden. 
and traffic use of the state highway system. A com- 
endium of the engineering, economic, and financial 
eatures of this department of the state administra- 


tion. (Apply to the State Highway Commission, Sacr-- 
mento, f.) 


Salaries of Police and eee Dapemntate in Wisconsin 
Cities, 1924.—Com oes b erine Oppel, Assistant 
and Librarian, Munici nformation Bureau, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, ison, Wis. ormation Reports 
No. 41 and 42 (December, 1924), of the Bureau, 13 
and 15 mimeographed pp., respect vely. Questionnaires 
calling for the ta were sent to the chiefs of all 
the police and departments in the state. The fire 
dpartment information shows whether or not the cities 
have oe the double-platoon gost. (Apply to 
Ford H. MacGregor, Chief of the Bureau.) 


- 

Legislation Fireworks.—8 mae in the April, 
1925, issue of the Quarterly of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 40 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
A summary by states, with introductory comment, of 
the laws regulating or prohibiting the use of fireworks. 
Map showing the extent of state Tegislation. (Apply to 
the Association.) 


Crime Waves and Criminals.—An Outline of Social 
Divergence and Abnormality. A goreones list of books 
to be found in the St. Louis Public Library. Compiled 
by Lucius H. Cannon, Librarian, Municipal Wolerenee 
Library, St. Louis. — 1925. — biblio 

an attempt to show becomes a degenerate 
through the processes of Society itself itself, and — Society 
corrects and cures its and his mistakes pp. 10 
cents. (Apply to the Municipal Reference bee, 211 
City Hall, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Agricultural and Home Economics 
Leaders, adore. United States and Canada.—Seventh edition. 
1925. Published annually in the epring, with s mye 
ments during the year. fficial directory of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service executives and personnel, in- 
cluding county tural agents and Home Econo- 
mics teachers; combined with the Directory of Voca- 
tional Teachers, covering << "> home-making, 
trades, and industries 2. the United States. Published 
by William Grant —, 51 Chestnut Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 932 pp. se Subscription, with supplements, 
$10. (Apply to publisher. 


Key to Atlanta.—Pre and  eagel by the In- 
dustrial Bureau of the Atlanta Chamber t Commerce. 
1925. A résumé of the recently an BA survey of 
Atlanta and its environs made by Lamar don, con- 


sulting engineer. The survey peepee covers 62 sub- 
jects. 40 quarto RP. Views, , tables. Statistics 
on the location, climate, topo; vantages, facil- 


ities, and governmental Rotien of Atlanta. 
(Apply to the Industrial Burean of the Chamber.) 


Recreation Training School of —Announce- 
ments for 1925-1926. 2 . “ 
ment of the Summer -~ « the Selves July 20— 


August 22, held at Camp p. Gray, = Mich. The 
courses offered by the School are described, and - 
details of requirements and es are given. 


(App 
to the Sch 
Reema: Rie a ny South Halstead Street (ite 4 


phy is, 
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lanning Progress.—Mimeographed bulletin 

imately thly intervals by th 

fake at 5: haodelion, Burnham nild- 

a4 sheet; 2 PR. Dealing with 
such shee t . ‘o- larger subject as ighways, water 


a ~— water-supply, sanitary measures, and 
ing. > arent Cae oar oo make this a printed, illus- 


iy to Robert Kingery, Secretary of 
x ted aheet. 


Boys’ Community Baseball League. 
President, aves Recreation 
Y.; President, Fort Orange 
3 of “America; Chairman, Recreation 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce. 14 pp. 
Pocket "ite. Gail as, the pe steps ~g organizing = 
carrying on a boys ball league in a community; 
based on the an oe. gees ly by the writer in on: 
ew By with > ieee — ys = yo is 
season, having grown from ams 
to 44 on gee an enrollment of about 800. Practical and 
intensely interesting. Apply = > author, who is 
President and General ger of the League.) 


Why the Utilities Win: Sidelights on the Denver 
Tramway Case.—A Personal Statement by Delos F. Wil- 
cox. Issued by the author, 436 Crescent Street, Grand 
Rapi Mich. February, 1925. 30 pp. A review of 
the well-known rate case in Denver in which the testi- 
mony of Dr. Wilcox, the city’s consultant, was excluded 
and the testimony offered by two = representa- 
tives was accepted. (Apply to the author.) 


Child-Welfare Magazine-—The May, 1925, issue is 
Somennes not only 3 child health, but to better homes. 
Ten of the articles in this number have been prepared 
under the direction of James Ford, Executive Director 
of Better ee yr. — 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington tary Hoover contributes an 
article on Home Training and Citizenship; John Inider, 
anor ° e elopmen partment o e 

. Chamber of Commerce, writes on The Home and 
the Nei “ue a there is an article on Housing 
Stand ey § . Gries tok 2 James Spear Taylor, 
of the oo of Commerce. The annual 
Aa to the niles, 8 is $1.00; in Canada, 
$1.25; in seasign coun b a 50. Single copies, 10 
cents. (Apply to Child-W: azine, 5517 Ger- 
mantown Avenue, Pn novo "Phila elphia, Pa.) 


Projected System of Through Trails in New England. 
—Publication No. 13 of thee New England Trail Con- 
ference. 1925. Folding map showing trails maintained 
by organizations; trails open but not maintained; pro- 
jected through trails scouted; through trail links not 
yet scouted; and regions with namerous local trails. 
{Avply to Arthur ©. Comey, Secretary-Treasurer of the 

erence, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass.) 


The Sanitary District of Chicago.—Report of the 
Benes Board of Review of the Sanitary District 
of Chicago on the Lake Lowering Controversy and a 
Pro of Remedial Measures. art II: The Tech- 
nical Bases for the 2 S988. oo - the Board of 
Review. January 23, 1925. 109 Maps, charts, 
diagrams, tables. The material in rs —_— is pre- 
sented under the oe divisions: Problem 
of the Chicago Drain al; Descriptive and His- 
torical; be A 4 Drafn —— A Canal Has wm epee t 
Sewage for Construction; The 
Geeat a ony the 1 Regulation of Their Levels: Navi- 

ation; Water Power. pply to Engineering Board of 

view, The Sanitary Pht of Chicago, Chicago, III.) 


5 » to Municipal Employees’ Annuity and 

Pund of ne, —As amended 1923. 71 pp. 

(Apply to the Munici Employees’ Annuity and Bene- 
nd of Chicago, Room 1005 City Hall, Chicago, Ill.) 


Municipal Reports 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Annual Report, Bureau of Recreation 

Freperickssurc, Va.—Annual Report, Fiscal Affairs, 
1924 

Granp Junction, Coto.—Report of the Municipal Activi- 
ties for the First Three Years Under the Council- 
Manager Form of Government, 1922, 1923, 1924 

New York State.—Annual Report, 1923 

Sr. Fame Minn.—Annual Report, Civil Service Bureau, 
1924 

vee came City, Uran.—Annual Report, City Engineer, 


ae, Wasu.—Annual Keport, Department of Streets 
and Sewers, 1924 

— Onto.—Annual Report, City Manager, 
1 

Westmount, Canapa.—Annual 
October 


Reports, year ending 
$1, 1924 
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Announcing 
The Hume Centrifugal Process 





Hume Process Makes: 





Water Mains 

Culverts 

Sewers 

Irrigating Pipe 

Drains 

Oil Mains 

Electric Conduits 
Septic Tanks 

Fence Posts 

Columns for Buildings 


And many other arti- 
cles 


An economical method of molding concrete 
by centrifugal action—an established suc- 
cess in other countries—now available to 
America. 


By this process reinforced concrete pipe 
varying in size from 4 inches to 8 feet in 
diameter can be made—pressure up to 
200 pounds per square inch—perfect dens- 
ity, non-porous and low cost. 

Hume Pipe plant in operation at Detroit. 
We invite inspection and correspondence 
with parties interested in securing terri- 
torial rights. 


American Hume 
Concrete Pipe Company 


UNITED SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


American Owners and Licensees of Patents 
for the manufacture, sale and distribution of 
Hume Centrifugally mad. reinforced Con- 
crete Pipe and Hume Pipe Manufacturing 
Machinery. 








- ee 
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On the Calendar of Conventions 


June 2-4,—Syracuse, N. Y. 

Conference of ae and Other City Officials of the 
State vs New York. Annual meeting. Secreta < 2 
liam P. Capes, 25 Washington Avenue, Albany, 

Jose 5-6. —Waynessoro, Pa, 

Pennsylvania Commercial Secretaries Association. Semi- 
annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Donald J. How- 
ard, Chamber of Commerce, Altoona, Pa. 

June 7-9.—SHEBoYGAN, Wis. 

Wisconsin Associ Commercial Secretaries. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Lee I. Yorkson, 
Wausau, Wis. 
uNE 8-9.—Yaxrata, Wasn. 

J Washington Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries. Annual convention. Secretary, F. W. 
a ~ ay 25 Wash, 


Policewoman., Annual con- 
ference. eident ~ ina C. ne Winkle, 420 
Evening Star Building, Washington, 

June 813.—Denver, Coto. 

National Probation Association. Amnual conference. 
General Secretary, Charles L. Chute, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. ’ 

June 10-12,—ALexanpria, MINN. 

League of Minnesota bg gn Annual conven- 
tion. Executive Secretary, Morris B, Lambie, Munici 
Reference Bureau, University of Minnesota, Minn is, 
Minn, 

June 10-17.—Denver, Coro. 

National Conference of Social 
Secretary, William H. 
cinnati, Ohio. 

June 12-18.—PiymoutH, Mass. acs 

New England Association ff, Commercial Executives. 
Annual meeting. Secretary, aistert F, Sherwood, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Fall River, M 
June 15-17.—Brroxt, Miss. 

Southern Commercial Secretaries Association. Annual 
convention-school. Secretary, Burke Hopgood, Chamber 
of Commerce, Durham, N. C. 

June 15-19.—San Francisco, Cattr. 

National Electric Light Association. Annual meeting. 
Managing Director, . H. Aylesworth, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

June 15-20.—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

National Tuberculosis Association. Annual meeting. 
Publicity Director, Philip R. Jacobs, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

June 17-20.—Granp Raptips, Micx. 

Smoke Prevention Association. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Frank A. Chambers, City Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
June 21-28.—Brussets, Betcum 

International Chamber of Commerce. 
meeting. Secretary, American Sean: 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
June 22-26.—Saratoca Sprincs, N. Y. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Annual con- 
vention, Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

June 22-26.—Arttantic City, ge 

American Society for Testing aterials. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary, C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 22-27,—Los Anceres, Catr. 

American Physical Education Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, Dr. J, Lod McCurdy, Box G, High- 
land Station, Springfield, 

June 22-27,—Swampscorr, — 

Special Libraries Association. nnual convention. 
Secretary, Estelle Liebmann, E. I. pa Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Dele 
June 22-28—On board S. S. Richelieu, en route from 

Montreal to Charlottetown, P. E. I. 

Union of Municipalities of the Province of Quebec. 
4nnual convention, Secretary, R. Prieur, 326 Trans- 
portation Building, Montreal, ’ 
June 23-25.—Pirrsrrecp, Mass. 3 

New England Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual con- 
coat Secretary, Chief John W. O’Hearn, Watertown, 

ass, 

June 28-25.—SaraToca Sprines, N. Y. 


New York State Sanitary Ores en Annual 
ention. alter A. Leonard, M 


come 
bridge, N. Y. ’ D., Cam- 


Work. Annual meeting. 
, 25 East 9th Street, Cin- 


Third general 
International 


June 23-26.—Derroit, Mict. 
National Association of Real 
Poa ay Executive 5 
South Michigan Avenue, a Til, 
a 24-26.—RocHESTER, 
American Association of a Annual conver- 
oo Executive Secretary, Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, 


state Boards. Annual 
Herbert Nelson, 310 


June 24-26.—SaskatToon, Sask. - 
Union 


Saskatchewan Munici slitias. Annual con- 


vention. -Treasurer, W. E, Hodge, Moose Jaw, 
Sask. 
June 25-27.—Tu sa, 

United ae, Om Chamber of Commerce. Annual 


convention. Secretary, A. C. Kellar, 608 Scripps Bui!d- 
ing, San Diego, Calif. 
June 28-Jury 3.—InprAnapouis, Inp. 

National 


gga Association of the United States. 
Annual meeti Soorteny, J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, ‘N. W., » a & 


June 29-80—ArTLantTic yg N. J. 

American Automobile Association. Annual convention. 
General nce Ernest N. woe Pennsylvania Avenue 
at 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 

Jury eon scot ALTO, Canzv. 

Western School for Commercial Organization Execu- 
tives. po asco Professor Edwin A. Cottrell, Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Jury 6-11.—Serattie, Wasx. 

American Library Association. Executive Secretary, 
Carl H. Milam, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 
Jury 20-Aucusr 1.—Evanston, Int. 

National School for Commercial and Trade Executives. 
Address: Robert B. Beach, Business Manager, Chicago 
Association of Commerce, 10 South La Salle Street, ch. 
cago, Ill. 

Jury 21-23.—Rocnester, N. Y. 

National Association of Comptrollers and Accounting 
Officers. Annual m . Secretary, Mark M. Foote, 
501 City Hall, Chicago, III. 
Avucust 1-6.—San Francisco, Catrr, 

American Home Economics Association. Annual meet- 
ing. tive yy Miss Lita Bane, 617 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Avucust 17-20.—Dertroit, Micn. 

International Association of Municipal Electricians, An- 

nual meeting. Secretary, William R. Arbuckle, 99 West 
41st Street, Bayonne, N. J 
Avcust 24-27.—Curtcaco, Itt. 

Association of American C emetery Superintendents. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, W. B. Jones, Highwood 
Cemetery, Pittsburgh, 
SerteMBer 8-11.—On eel S. S. Richelieu, en route 

from Montreal to Quebec 

New England Water Works Association. 
vention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 
Temple, Boston, Mass. 

SEPTEMBER 21-24.—Hamitton, Ont. 

Dominion Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, Chief James Armstrong, Box 56, Kings- 
ton, Ont. 

SerptemBer 28-Octroser 4.—Paris, FRANcE 

International Congress of Cities. Arranged by the 
Union Internationale des Villes et Communes and the 
Union des Villes et Communes de France. Secretary 
General-Director: M. Emile Vinck, Union Internationale 
des Villes et Communes, Rue de la Regence, 3bis, Brui- 
xelles, Belgium. Paris headquarters: 29 Rue de Sevigne, 
Paris 3e. American headquarters: Office of THe Amer- 
1caN City Macazine, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
SerremMser 29-Octoser 2.—Loursvitie, Ky. 

Pe saa Association of Fire Engineers. Annual 
eoenn, James J. Mulcahey, City Hall, 


Annual con- 
715 Tremont 


Yonkers, 'N 
— 5-10. ee 5. 
ound and Recreation Association of America. An- 
ecreation Congress. Secretary, H. S. Braucher, 
ii za Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
BER 26-28.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Ni Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries. Annual jane. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Snell, Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville, Fla, 
Octoses 26-29.—Des Mornes, Iowa 


American Society for Municipal Improvements. Annual 
convention. Charles Carrell Brown, P. O. 
Box 1184, Lakeland, 
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General Utility Power Plant 


For grading, hauling, stump pulling, operating pump, 
concrete mixer, stone crushers, etc., Fordson Power 
has demonstrated its exceptional economy in actual 
service. 


For street sprinkling, sweeping, and general main- 
tenance work, Fordson Power costs so little that it 
soon pays for itself in the savings of operation. 

A practical demonstration will show you how 
efficiently and economically a Fordson Tractor can 
operate. Your nearest Authorized Ford Dealer will 
provide this without obligation. 


Fordson Tractor—$495 f.o.b. Detroit 


DETROIT 
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A Cub Roller with Fordson Power 


A new piece of equipment with a broad field 
of usefulness in hauling, scarifying and rolling, 
has been brought out by the Good Roads Machinery 
Co., Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., in its Monarch Cub 
roller made in 4- or 5-ton sizes with a Fordson 
tractor motor as the power unit. 

This unit, as illustrated, is equipped with leveler 
and scraper, made up of a 7-foot, 9-inch blade, 
extending across the front of the roller and held 
by two tubular braces attached to the frame. These 
braces are telescopic and, being drilled with holes 
properly spaced, permit the blade to be set at dif- 
ferent scraping and spreading angles. Each end 
of the blade is attached to lift rods which are oper- 
ated by a worm and gear mechanism attached to 
either side of the front of the roller, through two 
shafts and two crank-wheels, located at the rear 
of the roller, convenient to the operator. The two 
sets of mechanisms work as separate units, thus 
permitting either end of the blade to be raised or 
lowered independent of the other. The value of 
the leveler and scraper is found in the fact that it 
will act as a scraper in cutting off bumps in the 
roadway and as a leveler and scraper in moving 
and leveling earth, slag, gravel, cinders, crushed 
stone, and similar materials. 

The scarifier of the Monarch Cub roller is fur- 
nished in two different models, one having three 
teeth and the other seven teeth. The three-toothed 
scarier operates between the rear compression 
rolls of the roller and will break up a section of 
hard roadway 24 inches in width. The seven- 
toothed searifier is designed along the same gen- 
eral lines as the three-tooth, except that the tooth 
holder beams are located back of the rear compres- 
sion rolls and extend the full width of the roller. 
This wide scarifier has been designed to make it 
possible to scarify close to the forms in subgrade 
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work and also to break up a highway close to the 
curb where necessary. For tearing up the sub 
grade, dirt and cinder roads and any light mate 
rials, the seven-tooth scarificr is recommended, 
and where it is desired to scarify hard material it 
is believed that better results will be obtained by 
using the three-toothed type. 

The scarifier teeth are made of 1 x 2-inch high 
carbon steel and, being pointed at both ends, are 
reversible and will afford double wear. They can 
be conveniently adjusted to various depths and are 
easily taken off for resharpening. The teeth are 
spaced about 9 inches apart and when in operation 
are set at an angle of about 40 degrees with the 
road line. By turning the tecth over in the clamps, 
the angle of the point will take a different angle 
with the road line. The raising and lowering of 
the scarifier teeth is accomplished by means of a 
worm and gear through a hand wheel convenient 
to the roller operator’s seat. 


New Grader for Truck Patrol Use 

To meet the growing demand among highway 
officials and contractors for a stronger-built utility 
road grader that can be used with a motor truck 
in road work and then hauled a considerable dis- 
tance to the next job without loss of time and 
without undue mechanical wear, the Stockland 
Road Machinery Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has produced the “Greyhound,” a_rubber-tired 
road grader. This machine was designed by 
R. V. Hilgedick and L. B. Sherman of the Stock- 
land Company’s staff. A number of basic changes 
from the Special Patrol design of this company 
have been made. The chief one is in the steering 
mechanism, which is a combination of the built-in 
type and the pole device. The hitch has been low 
ered approximately 4 inches to eliminate pull 
down when the hitch on the power is low, and 





CUB ROLLER EQUIPPED WITH SPREADER AND SCARIFIER 
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OKLAHOMA 
KNOWS HOW 


KNOWS how to cut the cost of road building—knows how to 
make the most of the dependable power of Best Tractors. 


These figures, from the Commissioners of differ- 
ent Counties are eloquent arguments for the Best. 
“Our total cost of building this ten miles of road amounted to $14.50 
per mile.” 


“In 89 days of successive work have graded 69 miles of road com- 
plete and have maintained some with finisher twice at a total 
cost of $1,022.40—$14 50 a mile.” 


“226 miles of road graded in 282 days at a total cost of $19.79 
per mile.” 





“We figure that the cost of keeping our road in shape per mile with the use of this 
tractor is $14.00— whereas we formerly contracted this work done at a cost of 
from $75. to $125. per mile.” 
Investigate the accomplishments of Best Tractors. 
We will promptly send a list of users in your prox- 
imity, and a catalog, too, if you care for one. 

















Total figures include re- 
pairs, labor and fuel, but 
no depreciation. 


C.L. BEST TRACTOR CO. 


General Offices—Factory Factory Branch— Warehouse 
San Leandro, California St.Louis - + Missouri 


SALES OFFICES 
San Francisco—127 Montgomery St. New York City—30 Church Street 


BEST TRACTORS 


62-625 “DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES” 
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THE NEW 
STOCKLAND 
RUBBER-TIRED 
GRADER 
UNIT 


ilso to counteract any tendency of the front truck 

» tip backward. The front tread has been re- 
duced 6 inches to give additional clearance on the 
pole of the blade and to remove possible strain on 
the steering device. 

The entire front end of the grader is made heavier 
than standard construction to accommodate scarifier 
attachments and to hold them to the ground. The 
guide circles have increased length to give the circle 
additional support and greater bearing surface for 
wear. Another feature is the enclosing of ail gears 
in dust-proof steel cases which permit running the 
gears in oil or grease. The Alemite system of 
iorced lubrication is used throughout the machine. 

Aside from the bearings in the land wheel, all 
bearings are either of bronze or babbittt and are pro- 
tected with felt washers to help hold the grease and 
keep out the dust. Every permanent union is hot- 
riveted with oversize rivets, and all bolted joints 
ire secured with close-fitting bolts drilled for cotter 
keys and fitted with castellated nuts to keep them 

rom jarring loose from the vibration caused by the 
8- to 20-mile per hour speed at which the grader 
may be hauled by truck from job to job. 

(he frame is 4% inches higher than the regular 
Special, which permits the blade to cut a 1 to 1 inside 
litch slope. The wheel-base has also been increased 
irom 12 feet § inches, which is the wheel-base of the 
~pecial, to 13 feet 3 inches, which will help in filling 

epressions and knocking off high spots in the 
roadway. The steering column has been raised so 
that the operator can stand on a box or get higher 

p in order to get a better view of his work and 
still handle the steering of the machine conveniently. 

he lifting arms of the Greyhound grader are 
ncreased from 13% inches to 2 inches and are 
machined at the three bearing points. A new 

ntershift is furnished with tight joints, per- 
tting free movement through any plane, and each 
nt is fully bushed and protected from dust and 

'. The circle is also supported in the rear on 

vivel joints, and bushings and washers are fur- 
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nished of the same type. The hand wheels on this 
machine have been narrowed down to a 29-inch 
spread, and a worm and gear axle shaft is furnished 
for the pivotal shift, which gives a shift at this 
point of 15 inches and is very fast and efficient. The 
gears on this shift are enclosed in a dust-proof case 
and are fully bushed. 

The wheels are equipped with 40- x 5-inch solid 
tires at the rear of the machine and 32- x 4-inch 
solid tires on the front of the machine. The bear- 
ings on the wheels are Hyatt heavy-duty bearings, 
and the operator’s platform is suspended on coil 
springs to take any vibration of the machine off 
the operator’s platform. In Oregon one of these 
machines has been equipped with a cab to protect 
the operator in coli weather and during rainy 
seasons. The machine is being used in Oregon, 
Minnesota, and other sections where the combin 
ing of patrol districts and long distances between 
jobs makes its use particularly valuable. 


New Street-Lighting Equipment 

Two new Multilux street hoods designed for use 
with Holophane two-way and four-way refractors 
as well as the Westinghouse-Holophane Bi-lux 
refractor or Luxsolite globes, have been brought 
out by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur 
5, Sonenee, George Cutter Works, South Bend, 
n 

These street hoods consist of an ornamental cast 
iron body made up of two parts, a cap and a skirt, 
all joints carefully sealed, making a complete unit, 
thoroughly dust-, bug-, and rain-proof. This type 
of street hood is adapted for use in smaller commu- 
nities where ornamental units mounted on stand- 
ards are too expensive. When used with ornamen- 
tal crooks, they make an inexpensive and efficient 
lighting unit for such use. 

The Multilux series street hood is suitable for 
operation on standard series circuits with 2,500- to 
6,000-lumen series lamps. 


2 The Universal street 
hood is suitable for multiple service with 300- to 
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Let One Contractor 
Convince Another! 


Walter Huber, Highway Contractor 
of Eaton, Ohio, bought and used a 
Hadfield-Penfield One-Man Grader. 


Then he wrote to us: 


“I have built roads for a number of 
years and have used all kinds of equip- 
ment, but must say that the Hadfield- 
Penfield One-Man Grader is the best 
tool that I have ever used. 


“I have used it on the Lincoln High- 
way between Canton and Massillon, 
three and a half miles in length, and 
feel that the Grader has paid for itself. 
“I am safe in saying that it has saved 
the labor of fifteen men and one team 
every day. 


“I have done all of the fine grading 
and lots of the rough grading with the 
H-P. Easily keep ahead of the mixer. 
After forms are up we finish grade to 
quarter of an inch.” 


That is one man’s opinion backed by 
facts. We can match it with a hun- 
dred like it, and so cam you. Sell a 
man a Hadfield-Penfield and he will 
be your salesman without knowing it. 
The pictures show the Huber job. 


This One-Man Grader, with a Ford- 
son for power, reduces costs on 
ditching, rooting, scarifying, grading, 
road and street maintenance, and 
snow removal. Costs only one-fifth 
as much to operate as a horse-drawn 
grader, and the first cost is low. 


For heavy work, sand and muck, H-P 
Rigid Rail Tracks, converting it into 
a crawler tractor, doubling the Ford- 
son pulling power. 


Write us for details 


The Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co. 





RIGID 
RAIL 
TRACKS 


Bucyrus, Ohio 


HADFIELD 
PENFIELD 





ONE 
a 
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NEW WESTINGHOUSE PENDANT 
LIGHTING UNIT 


soo-watt lamps, for low-voltage series service with 
300- to 500-watt lamps, for low-voltage series ser- 
vice with 15- or 20-ampere, 4,000 to 10,000-lumen 
series: lamps, operated through pole type series 
transformers or safety coils, and for series ser- 
vice with 2,500- to 6,000-lumen series lamps on 
standard series circuits not exceeding 2,500 volts. 

The Jiffy Globe Holder, designed to eliminate 
globe breakage and to economize in the mainte- 
nance of ornamental lighting systems, has been 
introduced by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. This device permits the re- 
moval of the globe almost instantly, provides 
quick relamping, and and has a number of other 
low-maintenance features. The mechanism of 
the device is simply constructed and easy to op- 
erate. By shifting a lever, the catch is released 
and the globe is easily lifted out. It may be re- 
placed with equal facility, but can be reopened 


only by manual means, as the device locks auto- 
matically. 


The globe rests on a resilient seat and is secured 


in position by resilient phosphor bronze grips. 
Screws do not come in contact with the glassware 
at any point. The globe holder is shock-absorbing 
and will prevent breakage of globes due to wind- 
storms and jars or impacts, to which street-lighting 
standards are often subjected. An adjustment is 
provided for the variations in tolerance in globes of 
different sizes. Provision is also made automatic- 
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A DEVICE FOR HOLDING STREET- 
LIGHTING GLASSWARE SECURELY 


ally for expansion and contraction due to the ele- 
ments and the heating of the light. 


New Model One-Ton Trucks with 
Four-Wheel Brakes 


Many recent developments of the automotive 
industry, including four-wheel brakes, are incorpo- 
ated in the new model one-ton truck which has 
recently been announced by the General Motors 
Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich. This truck rep- 
resents radical improvements in motor truck design 
and is the first to be produced with four-wheel 
brakes, which is considered an added safety feature 
in commercial vehicles. The brakes are mechanic- 
ally operated and have been tested under all road and 
load conditions. 

Greater attention than is usually the case is paid 
to the comfort of the truck operator. This has 
necessitated the rearrangement of the steering wheel 
and brake and clutch pedals into positions that will 
afford the driver ease of operation and position equal 
to that of a passenger car. In addition, controls, 
switches, and fuses are concentrated within easy 
reach and access of the driver. 

Mechanical improvements have been added to the 
speed, horse-power, and rideability of the new truck, 
which has the standard GMC features, such as 
removable cylinders and full-pressure lubrication. 
In addition to the mechanical features, the outward 
appearance has been entirely re-designed. The radi- 
ator, hood, and chassis lines have been improved. 

The engine has 239 cubic inches displacement, hav- 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 
STRIPPED CHASSIS 
OF NEW GMC TRUCK 
WITH FOUR-WHEEL 
BRAKES 
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COURT HOUSE SQUARE 
Marshall, Mo. 
Paved with Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt in 1898. Still in 
splendid condition. No main- 

tenance cost to date. 





27 years old— 


No maintenance to date 


Far longer life. Much lower cost per year of 
service. Just two of the factors responsible for the 
world-wide use and popularity of Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt pavements. 

Trinidad pavements have other big advantages. 
They are attractive, easy to clean, easy to repair and 
comparatively noiseless. 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt is a nature-made bitu- 
men—not an artificially-produced compound. It is 
less affected by service conditions than any other 


bituminous paving material. Let us send you some 
interesting data. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Prancisco 


TRINIDAD .24%57 
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ing a bore and stroke of 3 9/16 x 6 inches. It 
develops 37 actual horse-power, and the governed 
speed is 30 miles per hour. Three-point suspension 
is used, but with the innovation of inserting shock 
cushions between the engine and the suspension 
brackets. At the front end the cushion is in the 
form of a ring inside the bracket, entirely surround- 
ing the starting crank-shaft bracket. At the rear 
the cushions are in the form of large cushion wash- 
ers, enclosed in steel stampings. These shock cush- 
ions both reduce the vibration and eliminate noise. 

The rear and front axles and the differential have 
been specially designed for the new model with a 
view to obtaining maximum strength and accessi- 
bility. Several changes have been made in the front 
axle, including inclined knuckle-pins to provide 
easier steering. Service brakes on both front and 
rear wheels are of the mechanical external con- 
tracting type. The emergency brake is internal- 
expanding, working on the rear wheels. An equal- 
izer distributes the pressure between the front and 
rear wheels. Specially designed mechanism makes 
the four-wheel brakes easier to operate than most 
truck two-wheel brakes. 

The wheel-base is 136 inches, and the standard 
chassis shipping weight is 3,433 pounds. The frame 
is of pressed steel, semi-flexible, 514 inches deep, 
and 3/16-inch thick. It has four cross-members and 
diagonal braces at the rear. Newly designed springs 
materially increase the riding comfort of the truck. 


Professional Training for 
Public Service 

Announcements for the 1925-1926 courses in 
the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs are 
now available, in Bulletin 17b of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. As previously mentioned in THe AMeEnrI- 
can Crry, this new school was established in the 
fall of 1924 as an integral part of the College of 
Liberal Arts of Syracuse University. It was 
founded in the belief that inquiry into the signifi- 
cance and implications of citizenship is a major 
problem of democracy, that the College and Uni- 
versity have peculiar opportunities for making the 
results of such inquiry available to its students 
through competent instruction and guidance in 
research, and, further, that the task assumed by 
these institutions is so important and many-sided 
that a definite unit might well be charged with 
special responsibility for this undertaking. 

Of especial interest to readers of THe AMERICAN 
Crry are the courses offered by the School in con- 
junction with the staff of the National Institute of 
Public Administration, in preparing selected men 
and women for careers in civic administration and 
research, and for an intelligent official relation to 
modern public organizations, local, state and na- 
tional. 

In outlining this special activity of the School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, the Bulletin 
Savs: 

“An important sk gy will be to train young 
people for the profession of public service. Oppor- 
tunities in this calling are increasing in number. 
The most important demand is well-prepared teach- 
ers both for secondary schoois and the colleges. 
But with the increasing emphasis on sufficient gov- 
ernment there is a growing demand for trained 
administrators. This is particularly true in the 
field of city management, although more recently 
preliminary training is coming to be looked upon 
as a valuable asset in other lines as well. This 
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applies to public health and, to a certain degree, to 
public finance. Bureaus of research and many 
civic agencies also continually absorb a number of 
men and women who have had experience in re- 
search. Finally, in view of the changing attitude 
of the public toward politics as a career, more 
and more promising young men of broad training 
and outlook are entering political life in an active 
way and seeking office as representatives of their 
political party. The training of such prospective 
candidates for elective office will become more 
important as their number increases.” 


A New Line of Motor Trucks 


The Gramm & Kincaid Motors, Inc., Lima, 
Ohio, formed in January, 192°, by B. A. Gramm, 
formerly Vice-President of the Gramm-Bern- 
stein Truck Corporation, and R. M. Kincaid, for- 
merly Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Garford Motor Truck Compary, has announced a 
line of I-, 2-, 2%4-, 3-, and 4-ton motor trucks 
built in two series. The first series consists of 
I-, 2-, and 2%-ton and the Number 2 series con- 
sists of 3- and 4-ton trucks. These trucks have 
been so designed that a 1-ton chassis can be con- 
verted into a 2- or 2%-ton chassis by merely re- 
moving the 1-ton axle and spring assembly and 
replacing it with a 2- or 2%4-ton unit, as desired. 
The same can be accomplished with the 3- and 4- 
ton series. 


The design of the entire line has been worked 
out carefully, with the result that a great many 
units of all the models are common to the entire 
line, which serves to reduce the cost of mainte- 
nance and enables the fleet owner to reduce his 
investment in service parts. The factories are 


located at Lima, Ohio, and Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
with distributors throughout the country. 











A TYPICAL GRAMM-KINCAID TRUCK 


New District Engineer for 
Portland Cement Association 

The Portland Cement Association, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, IIll., has announced 
the appointment of F. M. Whitfield as District 
Engineer in charge of its work at Tennessee, with 
offices in. the Baird-Ward Building, 150 Fourth 
Avenue, North, Nashville. The removal of the 
office from Memphis to Nashville, which is more 
centrally located, will enable the Association to 
improve its service. Mr. Whitfield has been con- 
nected with the Portland Cement Association as 
Field Engineer since December 1, 1923. Prior to 
joining the forces of the Association, he filled 
filled various positions with eastern and south- 
eastern associations engaged in road and street 
promotion. 
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Ask Austin! 


Performance—that’s why Austin, Tex., 
has used Harley-Davidsons since 1918. 
“In view of their performance,” writes 


Supt. of Police Nolan, “I have this year 
replaced all machines in the department 


with new Harley-Davidsons.” Austin 
knows good police protection—and how 
to assure it! 


More than 2000 other cities, towns, and 
counties have chosen the Harley-Davidson 
for its better performance and lower up- 
keep. 


One city—Los Angeles—has just ordered 64 new 
1925 police model Harley-Davidsons to re-equip 
its motorcycle force. 





Do you know how quickly Harley-Davidsons pay 


for themselves? Write for special police literature. 1925 police models have 27 


improvements to provide more 
speed, more power and more 
comfort. And prices are LOWER. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. Your booat , Hertay- Desiteon 
Dept. M Milwaukee, Wis. ealer will be glad to give a 


demonstration, 


Harle ey-Davidson — 


The fotorcycle 
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New Chlorinator for Small 
W ater-Supplies 

A small-capacity simplified chlorinator particu- 
arly designed for small water-works and sewage 
plants and for swimming pools, has recently been 
ieveloped by the Paradon Engineering Company, 
24 South Washington Place, Long Island City, 
\. Y., and is known as the thermostatically con- 
trolled Type-T unit. In installations of these 
types expert attendance is not obtainable, and 
hence a simple, sturdily constructed fool-proof 
chlorinator that can be operated by attendants of 
the caliber available and that is at the same time 
inexpensive enough to meet the rather limited 
funds usually appropriated for an installation of 
this kind, was necessary. 

The chlorinator consists of a white vitrified 
enameled pedestal having a compartment which 
holds a small cylinder of chlorine, generally of 
about 12 ponnds capacity. A silver control valve 
is provided for regulating the flow of chlorine 
irom this cylinder. A volumetric-type measuring 
meter indicates the amount of chlorine flowing. 
This meter is enclosed in a glass cylinder. An 
injector operated by an ‘auxiliary water-supply 
draws the chlorine from the glass cylinder and 
carries it to the point of application, which may 
be either in a pipe line or in an open body of 
water. Part of the water flowing through the 
injector is by-passed and forms a water-jacket 
around the outside of the chlorine cylinder. This 
water-jacket keeps the chlorine cylinder at a con- 
stant temperature. Therefore, the flow of chlo- 














PEDESTAL TYPE CHLORINATOR 
FOR SMALL SUPPLIES OR 
SWIMMING POOLS 


rine remains constant for any one setting of the 
silver control valve. A gage is provided to show 
the chlorine pressure, and another to show the 
water pressure. The injector is provided with a 
strainer. The suction created by the injector is 
utilized to raise the height of the water inside 
the glass cylinder, to facilitate measuring the dis- 
charges of the volumetric measuring meter. 

The advantages which the manufacturers claim 
for this machine are that it is made out of ma- 
terial that will not corrode in the presence of 
moist chlorine; controlling the temperature of the 
chlorine cylinder by a water-jacket eliminates the 
necessity of a compensating reducing valve, 
greatly reducing the cost of the apparatus and 
adding to its simplicity. The chlorinator and 
chlorine cylinder are one unit, self-contained and 
compact. 

This apparatus will handle capacities up to ap- 
proximately 2 pounds of chlorine per 24 hours. 
Larger flows could be handled, but this would 
necessitate more frequent changing of chlorine 
cylinders, which ordinarily are of 12 pounds ca- 
pacity. Water under pressure of at least 20 
pounds per square inch is necessary to operate 
the apparatus. This type of chlorinator will take 
care of a swimming pool up to 100,000 gallons 
capacity. It will take care of the average small 
sewage disposal plant up to capacities of 50,000 
gallons per 24 hours, and is suitable for water- 
supplies up to 100,000 gallons per 24 hours. The 
simplicity and low price at which this apparatus 
can be sold make it suitable for private water- 
supplies and sewage disposal systems, as well as 
for institutions, camps, and hotels. 

The Paradon Engineering Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Leigh I. Holdredge, 
for several years District Sales Manager for 
Wallace & Tiernan in charge of their Philadel- 
phia office, in charge of sales for the Paradon 
Company in the New England states and the 
states of New York and New Jersey. 


P & H Move Pittsburgh Offices 

The MHarnischfeger Corporation, formerly 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has announced the removal of its Pitts- 
burgh sales office from 57 Fidelity Building to 
612 Farmers Bank Building, Fifth Avenue and 
Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. A. J. Dreyer is 
District Manager, and M. B. Bradley is Sales 
Engineer at the Pittsburgh office. 


A New Pitometer Service 

The Pitometer Company, engineers, 50 Church 
Street, New York City, have been retained by 
the city of Providence, R. I., to make a study of 
the existing water distribution facilities and to 
prepare a 25-year program for the necessary 
water-main extensions and replacements. 


Thompson Joins Illinois Paving 
Brick Association 

The Illinois Paving Brick Manufacturers As- 
sociation has announced the appointment of Lind- 
sey E. Thompson as Field Engineer of the Illinois 
Association. Mr. Thompson has been successive- 
ly with the Illinois Central Railroad in its En- 
gineering Dept. of M. of W., Drainage Engineer 
of Webster County, Iowa, Superintendent of 
Sewer Construction, Salesman for the Watt Clay 
Products Co., and Sales Manager of the National 
Sewer Pipe Co. 
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The Important Factor 





in the installation of culverts is their 
life. To insure long life to your \ 
culverts specify only Newport Culverts, \\ 
which are made of GENUINE iV 
OPEN-HEARTH IRON, guaran. 


teed to be 99.875% pure copper alloy. 





Newport Culverts are made in both round 
and half-round types. The half-round 
type saves headroom and has the advanta 

of being made up in short sections, m 

ing it possible to readily remove any ob- 
structions which may be found in them. 
Both sizes-of culverts, which are corrugat- 
ed, possess unusual strength and long life. 


Send for our booklets containing complete data 

















NEWPORT CULVERT COMPANY 


542 West Tenth Street Newport, Kentucky 
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AW & T CHLORO-BOAT IN OPERATION 


Chlorinating Large Swimming Pools 

With the development in the last few years of 
large public and private outdoor swimming pools 
in lakes, rivers, and parks, where the water is not 
recirculated by pumps, it has become necessary, 
in order to meet the problem of swimming pool 
sanitation, to develop equipment to sterilize the 
water through the application of chlorine. 

The Chloro-Boat, developed by Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Newark, N. J., which is illustrated 
herewith, consists of a modification of this com 
pany’s vacuum type chlorinator mounted on a flat- 
bottomed rowboat supplied with water from a 
gasoline-engine-driven pump mounted in the boat. 
Fifty pounds of chlorine per day can be applied 
by the boat from one cylinder of chlorine. Be 
cause of the use of the vacuum type chlorinator, 
the quantity of chlorine can be regulated and dis 
tributed irrespective of the motion of the boat. 
Water is pumped through the chlorinator, and 
a chlorine solution is formed and discharged from 
the rear of the boat. The velocity of the solu 
tion will propel the boat slowly around the swim 
ming area. The operator merely steers the boat. 
The chlorine introduced into the water will not 
mly destroy bacterial life in the water, but, prop- 
erly introduced, will remain present in sufficient 
degree to destroy such microbes of disease as are 
introduced into the water by the bathers. 

This outfit makes the process of sterilization 
applicable for large swimming pools areas of 
either fresh or salt water. Properly used, the 
Chloro-Boat will protect the health of the bathers 
precisely as snrall chlorinators do in indoor pools. 
\ larger boat of this type has been used for three 
vears in the Tidal Basin of Potomac Park in 
Washington, D. C., which is used as a_ public 
athing beach. This lake has an area of 110 
cres and at high tide a depth of 9 feet and con- 
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tains over 3,000,000 gallons of water. It is 
highly polluted with city sewage, but has 
been satisfactorily sterilized with chlorine, 
reducing the bacteria from 175,000 per cubic 
centimeter to less than 100 per cubic 
centimeter, despite the fact that several hun- 
dred thousand people frequent the beach 
during the season. There have been no 
water-borne infections ‘traceable to bathing. 
The presence of chlorine in the water has not 
been detected by the bathers, and life-guards 
who have been in the chlorinated water prac- 
tically continuously for two successive sea- 
sons have shown no irritation of the skin 
or mucous membranes. 


Bolivia Awards Contract 
for Street Lighting 

A contract for street lighting around the 
palace grounds of La Paz, Bolivia, for the 
inauguration of the new president and the 
centennial celebration of Bolivia’s indepen- 
dence on August 6, has been awarded to the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., by the Bo- 
livian Government through Ramon Pando, 
the Bolivian Consul General in the United 
States. 

In the hundred years that have passed 
since the date on which the Constitutional 
Congress met at Chuquiesaca, Peru, to de- 
clare the independence of Bolivia, that 
country has prospered. Particularly in 
La Paz, the metropolis and governmental seat 
of Bolivia, is this prosperity seen. It is only fitting 
and proper, then, that they should be looking for- 
ward to this coming celebration, which will center 
in their city. According to the contract which 
the Westinghouse Company has with the Bolivian 
Government, the beautiful grounds of La Paz 
will be illuminated with 60 Broadway posts of 
five lights each, 10 Sol-Lux gate-post newels of 
five lights each, 12 Sol-Lux gate-post newels of 
one light each, 12 Sol-Lux bridge newels of one 
light each, and 12 Sol-Lux bridge newels of three 
lights each. 


New District Offices for 
Industrial Works 

Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., manufac 
turers of locomotive cranes and crane equipment, 
have announced the opening of two new district 
offices, one at 425 Whitney Central Building, New 
Orleans, La., in charge of John A. Abele as Dis- 
trict Sales Manager, and the other at 843-A Hurt 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. in charge of John J. 
Murphy as District Sales Manager. 

Four additional district sales engineers have 
heen appointed Douglas J. Calder, Conway J. 
Neacy and Monroe J. Frankel, who will be located 
at the Chicago District office, 956 McCormick 
Building, Chicago, Ill., and Chester F. Delbridge, 


who will be located at the St. Louis District 
Office, Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Asphalt Association Moves to 
New and Larger Quarters 

The Asphalt Association has announced that it 
has moved its headquarters to 441 Lexington 


Avenue, corner of 44th Street and Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 
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-Permanent 
roads are a 

good investment 
—not an expense 


This Is the Road 
That Gets the Traffic 


No matter how many roads there are leading 


in or out of your town, the ones best paved get 
the traffic. 


This is especially true if these roads are of Con- 
crete. For every motorist appreciates the many 
advantages of driving over its true, rigid, unyield- 
ing surface. 


No wonder Concrete Highways are crowded 
for mile after mile. More than 17,000,000 motor 
vehicles are using them today. And new cars are 
being produced at the rate of 4,000,000 a year. 


Here is a situation of vital concern to you. 
Everywhere we need more or wider Concrete 
Roads, or both, to take care of the ever-increas- 
ing traffic. And now is the time to plan for their 
construction. 


Your highway officials want to be of the greatest 
possible service to you. Get behind them with 
ways and means that will provide more Concrete 
Roads and Streets. Such an investment will pay 
you big dividends year after year. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
of National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Atlanta Dallas foun Gy York 
Boston .c. Des Moines Miveskes _ 
Chicago : Indianapolis aa 


Coulmbus J New Orleans 
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FILTER INSTALLATION AT MICHAEL REESE 
HOSPITAL NURSES’ HOME IN CHICAGO 


A Recirculating Filter for 
Swimming Pools 

Swimming tanks have always been popular in 
Y. M. C. A.’s municipal recreation houses and 
lubs, and now they are becoming popular in 
nurses’ homes connected with municipal hospitals. 
When a complete recirculating system such as 
that manufactured by the Everson Filter Com- 
pany, 647 North Green Street, Chicago, Ill., is 
installed, it is not necessary to empty the tank 
completely. The water may be permitted to re- 
main several months or even a year. The bottom 
f the tank, as well.as the walls, may be cleaned 
by a special suction pool cleaner which is part of 
the equipment. There is, however, some water 


splashed into the gutter during the use of the” 


tank, and this must later be replaced by fresh 
water. 

The object of a recirculating system is to elimi- 
nate the necessity for refilling and heating. It is 
estimated that under ordinary conditions it takes 
ibout one-half pound of coal to heat one gallon 
{ water. Therefore, 60,000 gallons of water 
vould take about 15 tons of coal to raise it to the 
proper temperature. In addition to the cost of 
the coal, there is the lost time while the pool is 
being emptied and filled and the labor cost for 
indling the coal. 

It is generally accepted that a complete recir- 
‘lating system used in connection with a swim- 
ling tank will pay for itself inside of two years; 





. : 


SWIMMING POOL AT NURSES’ HOME 
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therefore, the investment pays a tremendous rate 
of interest. This system can be adapted to old 
tanks which are not so equipped at present, and 
every new tank should have a recirculating sys- 
tem built into it at the time it is constructed. 

The accompanying illustration shows the com- 
plete recirculating equipment of the Michael Reese 
Hospital Nurses’ Home, 20th & Ellis-Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The outfit consists of two 54-inch pres- 
sure filters having a combined capacity of approxi- 
mately 100 gallons per minute. The pumping unit 
takes the water from the deep end of the swim- 
mring pool, forces it through the filter system 
through the heater, after which it is sterilized 
with liquid chlorine and then returned to the pool 
at the shallow end. The swimming pool is ap- 
proximately 20 feet from the filter installation. 
The pool holds about 60,000 gallons of water and 
is built to conform to the standard regulations for 
swimming pools. The tank at its deepest point 
at the end of the springboard is approximately 8 
feet 6 inches deep. The black lines marking the 
lanes for swimming races show distinctly through 
the water. The filter plant is capable of changing 
all of the water in the tank every ten hours. In 
this way the water is kept crystal clear and pure. 
The Everson Filter Company supplied the recir- 
culating equipment for this installation, and 
Schmidt, Garden & Martin, Chicago, Ill. were 
the architects. J. E. Dutcher and P. T. Potter 
were the engineers for the installation 


Holt and Best Combine 

The Holt Manufacturing Company, of Peoria, 
Ill., and Stockland. Calif., and the C. L. Best 
Tractor Company, San Leandro, Calif., have been 
purchased by the Caterpillar Tractor Company, a 
new corporation organized under the laws of Cal- 
ifornia. The officers of the new company are: 
C. L. Best, Chairman of the Board; R. C. Forth, 
President; Murray M. Baker, Vice-President: P. 
FE. Holt, Vice-President: D. C. Heacock. Vice- 
President and Secretary, and O. L. Starr, General 
Factory Manager. 

Caterpillar and Tracklayer tractors are well 
known as standard equipment in many industries, 
particularly in road building and maintenance, 
contracting, grading, and snow removal. 

The new company will own the plant of the 
Holt Manufacturing Company at Peoria, IIl., con- 
sisting of 40 acres of land, of which 14 acres 
are under roof and which is capable of manufac- 
turing 5,000 Caterpillar tractors per year; the C. 
L. Best Tractor Company, San Leandro, Calif., 
plant, occupying 10 acres, of which 5% acres are 
under roof and which is capable of manufactur- 
ing 2.500 Tracklaver tractors per year; and the 
Holt Manufacturing Company’s Stockland, Calif., 
plant, occupying 21 acres, of which 12 acres are 
under roof, and which is equipped for the manu- 
facture of combined harvesting machines and of 
miscellaneous parts and some assemblies. 


Changes in Sullivan Personnel 

The Sullivan Machinery Company, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill.. has moved its 
Dallas, Texas, office from the Western Indemnity 
Building to 522-523 Santa Fé Building, where 
David H. Hunter is Manager. It has also 
announced that Earl FE. Miller has been made 
Manager of its El Paso, Texas, branch office, suc- 
ceeding R. S. Weiner, who is transferred to the 
general office in Chicago. 
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Clear the; 



















will ond a block of hee 


new street into service 


Ten Days Sooner 
For Only $27.72, Per Day! 


This is the average cost of CAL for a City block. How many times that 
amount do merchants on the block lose every day their street is closed? 


CAL 


Cities and towns all over the country have used and are using CAL in 
streets and side-walks, because they know it pays to give merchants and 
shoppers the quickest possible service. 


Tear down your detour signs and stop blocking traffic. Use CAL! 


Cut Coupon Merescccssssscccsscssccccccccccsnccccsncccccssececcccncces : ae, 








Security Cement & Lime Co., Hagerstown, Md. 
How much earlier can we turn traffic onto our streets by using Cal 

in the following class of work? 

Concrete surface [_} 

Concrete base: black top [[} 

Concrete used: 1:14:30) 1:2:4(] 1:24:50) 

Specified curing time........... days Thickness of concrete... inches 

Width of street............ feet Length of blocks........... feet 


How much will Cal cost per block | eg day saved? Please send us 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards report on C 





NAME 





TITLE 4) a 
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The Advantages of Steel Ties 
for Street-Railway Tracks 


Distinctly new construction methods for renew- 
able paved track in city streets have been devel- 
oped by the International Steel Tie Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, through the manufacture of its 
steel Twin Tie track. 

The Twin Tie in its simplest form provides an 
effective bearing area when spaced at 6-foot in- 
tervals, equivalent to wood ties on 2-foot centers. 
With 7 inches of concrete below the base of the 
rail, these ties furnish the same effective bear 
ing on the subgrade as wooden ties. A Twin 
Tie is a fabricated structural steel product made 
up of two 3-inch, 4-pound channels 6 feet, 2 


inches long, for standard gage, spaced 2 feet, 9 
inches back to back and riveted together with 
two 5/16 x 13 x 36-inch steel plates. These plates 
are centered with the rail base so that equal bear- 
ing is provided on both sides. Each plate is pro- 
vided with four punched holes for the rail fas- 
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est Holes. 


Rail Clip Holes 


tenings, as well as four 14-inch diameter holes 
clearing the rail base and so spaced as to show 
whether the tamping has placed the ballast mate- 
rial in complete contact under the plate. When 
these ties are to be used in rock ballast, the plates 
have their two longitudinal edges warped down- 
ward 2% inches to form a tamping pocket be- 
neath them and also to serve as an anchorage in 
the ballast. 

The requirements of an economical design for 
a steel tie are met most successfully by separat- 
ing the two basic requirements—(1) a bearing sur- 
face on the ballast, and (2) a cross-member to 
hold the raiis to gage, as is done by the Twin Tie 
principle. In the standard Twin Tie, the bearing 
surfaces or plates take 63 per cent of the total tie 
weight, while the cross-members which hold the 
bearing surfaces to gage are 37 per cent of the 
total. This division, by making all the steel effec- 
tive, results in the minimum weight per foot of 
track, which is the largest direct factor in the tie 
cost per foot of track. Nothing is sacrificed to 
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STEEL TIES, 
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The Ideal Building for Field Work 
and Public Utility Requirements 


Whether stee] forms or road forms, trans- 
mission towers or turntables, batcherplants or 
buckets—Blaw-Knox has long been prominent 
in the development of highly specialized equip- 
ment for producing the ependable and 
economical result. 




























Thus, engineers and sponsors of public utilities, with confidence 
born of long experience with Blaw-Knox products are turning 
naturally to the economies of Blaw-Knox steel buildings. 


Designed on the unit-construction principle—easily erected, 
dismantled and enlarged—Blaw-Knox buildings are ideal where 
portability is required. Their remarkably low cost and low 
upkeep compared with wood; the fact that they are non-com- 
bustible and non-corroding; their enviable record for long life 
= ‘ee resistance to rough usage, easily make Blaw-Knox 


buildings the choice over any other type of one- 
ae construction. 





Any type or size can be furnished to yy ur exact specifications— 
for immediate delivery. Provide Blaw-Knox buildings for 
(1) road equipment, (2) contractor's buildings, (8 and 4) ma- 
terial storage, (5) voting booths, and (6) municipal housing 
requirements. See illustrations. 


Write today for complete descriptive literature. Special prices 
or units in quantity. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
629 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


District Sales Offices: New Yorx, Curcaco, 
Detroit, BaALTImMorE, BuFrAto, Biruinc 
HAM, CLEVELAND, 9500 Quincy Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 231-83 N, 12th St. 


















Blaw-Knox Company 
Pittsburgh Pa. 
Without obligation, send ™ 
] a= your literature. e have in mind 





Buil J, a building ....ft. long .... ft. wide 
yl se, one story Buildings..." st Msc 
pou peeaats pawees 6 Fh ee eReeeheb ee « 
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the economic requirements in the design of these 
ties, for, as mentioned above, in the 6-foot spac- 
ing recommended a bearing area is provided 
equivalent to wooden ties on 2-foot centers. This 
bearing area is equal to 156 square inches per 
track foot, which exceeds the allowance on other 
steel tie track designs and is 10 times that neces- 


sary for a 25-ton car, figuring concrete in com- - 


pression at 250 pounds per square inch. 

An analysis of Twin Tie construction and wood 
tie construction shows that the former reduces 
the construction material 40 per cent, and still 
gives one inch nore concrete in bearing. Further- 
more, oak ties require a 9 foot trench, while the 
steel tie construction requires only a 7-foot trench. 
This also means a saving in labor costs which, 
with the use of only 880 Twin Ties per mile of 
track, as compared with 2,640 wooden ties, re- 
duces the labor at least 50 per cent, according to 
the manufacturers. Twin Ties weigh 135 pounds 
and require two men to handle one tie, the same 
as a wooden tie. Being compact, the steel ties 
for more feet of track can be loaded on a car or 
stored in a given space than in the case of wooden 
ties. The reduction of the labor of laying track, 
and the saving in concrete and excavation, are 
economies that cannot well be overlooked in the 
extension or reconstruction of permanent tracks 
in paved streets. It will also be noted that less 
pavement area is disturbed when any reconstruc- 
tion work is necessary, and this is an important 
item fromr the maintenance standpoint, both for 
the city and for the street railway company. 


A New Sewage Pump 

A vertical shaft centrifugal sewage pump of 
new design has recently been brought out by the 
Yeonrans Brothers Company, 1417 Dayton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. This pump is of the two-port semi- 
inclosed impeller type and is designed for han- 
dling unscreened and raw sewage in municipal 
service. The accompanying illustration shows a 
10-inch pump of this design arranged for mount- 
ing on concrete piers for bottom suction connec- 
tion. This 10-inch pump will pass 7-inch diameter 


spheres. 
The pump thrust bearing is mounted on a wide 
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THE NEW YEOMANS NON-CLOGGING 
SEWAGE PUMP 


bearing yoke supported on the pump volute, which 
permits raising the top plate to give access to the 
interior of the casing without disturbing the bear- 
ings, shaft or propellor. The stuffing box is pro- 
vided with a removable split gland so as to allow 
maximum clearance to the bearing. This yoke 
construction is a umque feature of the Yeomans 
pump. 

The characteristic curves of this pump show a 
satisfactory efficiency for sewage pumps of this 
type. The pumps are equipped with a bronze- 
covered steel shaft, and the entire weight of the 
impeller, shaft, and shaft extension is carried on 
a self-aligned ball thrust bearing mounted 
on a motor base plate at the upper floor 
level, the pump thrust bearing serving only 
as a guide bearing and as a centering bear- 
ing for the impeller. 

One of these 10-inch pumps and two 12- 
inch pumps have recently been built for the 
city of Santa Barbara, Calif. 


New Well for Lufkin, Texas 


A deep well, producing 1,200,000 gallons 
of water daily, has just been completed by 
the Layne-Texas Company, an associate 
company of Layne & Bowler, Memphis, 
Tenn., for the city of Lufkin, Texas. The 
well is the largest in eastern Texas, and is 
112 feet deep. The contractors drilled 15 
test holes to determine the underground 
water conditions before locating the well. 
The guaranteed production of the well was 
exceeded by approximately 1,000,000 gal- 


lons daily. 
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SPALDING 


on your Playground Apparatus tells the 

World that you believe in Safety First 

for the boys and girls of your community. 
Spalding Time-Tested Apparatus 
Tried and True—Safe and Sane 


Write us. We shall be glad to help you 
plan your recreation program 


Li Guat 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ENGINEERS 
CHICOPEE MASS. 
Athletic Headquarters for Fifty Years. 















BOLINDERS Cteiisdiaties Su 


in 2 minutes 
(PATENTED) 


OIL-ENGINE from Cold 


Low Pressure— sacl 
Solid Injection control 
Surface Ignition at 
Over all loads 


1,000,000 H. P. 
in Operation Reliability, Simplicity, 


Long Life equal to the modern 
steam engine 


Sizes: 


6 to 600 H. P. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


BOLINDERS CO., INC., 33 Rector Street 


Stock — Parts — Service NEW YORK 
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DOUBLE-NAME A 
STREET SIGN BRACKET WITH 
DOUBLE-FACED SIGN WITH 
. TING ROAD - NAME OF INTERSECTING ROAD 


Porcelain Enameled Iron 
Street Signs 


The Enamel Products Company, Eddy Road 
and Taft Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has developed 
its Tepco street signs and brackets in an inter- 
esting manner. The porcelain-enameled iron signs 
are made by fusing a vitreous enamel onto special 
18-gage steel at a temperature of from 1600 to 
i8co degrees Fahrenheit. This insures a durable 
hard-surfaced sign which is not destroyed by wea- 
ther and the finish of which is more than simply 
a surface. The signs are made up in brilliant 











TAFT AVE. 








POST HEAD MADE OF A 2x1x 
1-INCH SIDE OUTLET ELL 
WITH TAP HOLES AND SET 
SCREWS FOR AFFIXING ORDI- 
NARY STREET SIGN POSTS 


colors, making them easy to read, and because of 
their smoothness they do not soil. 

These signs in either the single or the double 
type are readily mounted on simple, comparatively 
inexpensive brackets and standards, as illustrated. 
The unit sign holders have a universal use in 
that they can be used not only on street sign 
standards but on existing iron or wood telegraph 
or lighting poles or building corners. The bracket 
is also adaptable for use with traffic signs of vari- 
ous types either on special standards or on exist- 
ing posts. 


A New All-Steel Spiral Slide 


An all-steel spiral slide which gives a coast of 
35 feet, but which occupies a ground space of only 
5 feet by 18 feet, has been developed by the Hill- 
Standard Contpany, Anderson, Ind., and is known 
as its Fun-Ful No. 484 spiral slide. It has already 
shown popularity among children and has been 
welcomed particularly on playgrounds where 
ground space is scarce. 

The slide stands 18 feet above the ground and 
is painted in bright colors. The chute measures 
over 35 feet in its spiral descent and is of a 
pitch that prevents a dangerous speed. The 
guard rim on the outside is unusually high, pre- 
venting even the smallest children from falling 
off the chute, regardless of the crowd. The bed 
f the chute is constructed of galvanized metal 
sheets overlapping similarly to shingles on a roof 
r the scales of a fish, giving a smooth coast and 
preventing any damage to clothing. 


ONE-WAY DOURe eAMS 


A ONE-WAY SINGLENAME 
STREET SIGN BRACKET WITH 
DOUBLE-FACED SIGN 


Badge Manufacturer Moves 

C. G. Braxmar Company, Inc., manufacturers 
of municipal badges and fraternal jewelry, located 
at 10-12 Maiden Lane, New York City, for many 
years, have moved their office and factory to 242 
West 55th Street, New York City. 


Simons Enters Consulting Practice 

George W. Simons, Jr., for nine years Chief 
Sanitary Engineer of the Florida State Board of 
Health, has resigned his position to become Chief 
Engineer of the Consolidated Development and 
Engineering Corporation, Inc., 15 Julia Street, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Simons will devote his 
attention to the practice of municipal engineer- 
ing in the Southeast, specializing in water-supply, 
water purification, sewerage, sewage treatment, 
refuse disposal, and city planning. 
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ENJOYING THE SPIRAL SLIDE 








THE AMERICAN 


People 
in “Jen Years 


LMOST two million 

people crossed the ocean 
on our ships in the past ten 
years; crossed the wide seas 
in supreme comfort, min- 
gled pleasantly with pleas- 
ant people—met courtesy 
and friendliness all the way. 


For those interested in attending 
the convention of the Internation- 
al Union of Cities at Paris, Sep- 
tember 28 to October 4, a con- 
venient and timely sailing is 
provided by 


MAJESTIC September 12 


New York to 
Cherbourg and Southampton. 
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WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LinE- RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MeRcANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
For booklets and fuil information address the Company's 
of at New York, Boston, Washington, Le 

Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, St. 
Montreal, New Orleans, Atlanta, Chicago, a 
Seattle, Los Angeles, San Francisco, or amy — 
steamship agent. 
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A New Book on one of the most important 
municipal problems of today 


The alarming in- 
crease in street 
accidents and in 
street congestion 
during the past 
few years has 
rendered the cor- 
rection of traffic 
condition one of 
the most impor- 
tant municipal 
problems of the 
present day. 


JUST OUT 


Street Traffic Control 


By Miller McClintock 


Consuliant to the Los Angeles Trafic Commission 
236 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $3.00 net posipaid. 





This book analyzes the causes of existing street 
traffic difficulties, summarizes the experiences of the 
larger American cities and presents the conclu- 
sions of the foremost practical street traffic experts 


The chapter headings are: 


The Origin and Growth of the Street 
Traffic Problem 

The Traffic Survey 

. and 4. Causes of Congestion 

. Replanning the Street System for Traffic 
Relief 

. Changes to Increase Street Capacity 

. and 8. Regulation of Moving Traffic 

. Regulation of the Standing Vehicle 
Regulation of Pedestrians and Drivers 
11. The Municipal Traffic Code 

12. The Traffic Bureau 

13. Police Equipment for Traffic Regulation 
14. The Treatment of Offenders 


Examine this new book for 10 days FREE 
McGraw-Hill Free Examination Coupon 


— 














McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 

370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
You may send me McClintock's STREET TRAFFIC 
CONTROL ($3.00) for ten days’ free examination. I 
agree to return the book postpaid in ten days or to 
remit for it then. 


| 
1 
| 
! 
| 
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| 
t 
| 
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PRE, cco 0k oes cokuecec ene 
Official Position.............. 
. De pe eee Am. C. 6-1-25 
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AT THE CROSSROADS 


SIGNAPHORE’S EFFICIENT GUIDANCE 
ACCURATELY CONTROLS ALL TRAFFIC 


When considering the rapidly increasing number of traffic 
problems confronting large and small towns alike, the need 
of a sturdy, reliable, efficient and economical Traffic Control 
Signal is generally recognized. 


And this means a control that meets ALL the existing 
problems as well as those that unexpectedly arise—a control 
that is flexible in selectivity—that can be operated auto- 
matically or by the most simple manual control—a signal 
of superior mechanism and construction—supported by a 
service organization that is unapproached both in scope and 
economy. Such is the Signaphore Traffic Control Signal. 


We will gladly furnish full information on request. 


Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Offices in all principal cities 


(Pronounced—Sig-Na-Fore) 
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STOP AND GO TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
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142;K & S Automatic “Stop” and “Go” Regulators 
control traffic in the City of St. Louis. The K & S was 
their choice after considerable experimentation with vari- 
ous types of signaling systems. 


All K & S Signals are easily seen from every angle, and 
are directly in line with the drivers’ vision. 


We specially recom- 
mend the worded type 
of “Stop” and “Go” 
Signal because the 
commands cannot be 
misunderstood. 


The Color Type 
Signal is sometimes 
desired, so to meet 
this demand we also 
manufacture signalsof 
this type, as shown in 
the illustration to the 
right. 








KLUG& SMITH COMPANY 


fn MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Ua SAFE ,ECONOMICAL TRAFFIC REGULATION Nas 
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Electric Flashing Beacons 








DAY VIEW 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


C-H 147 SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


——— — a — 
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_“_ EADITE”- 


Registered U S Pat Office 





Mention practically any prominent city in 


the country and you mention a satisfied user of 
LEADITE. 


These cities all like LEADITE—like its economy 
features—the ease with which it is handled—the 
absolutely tight joints it makes—the fact that it 
requires NO CAULKING. 


LEADITE is melted and poured into the joint. 
It is used on all sizes of cast iron bell and spigot 
water mains from 4 inches to 60 inches in diameter. 


LEADITE saves at least 75%. 
LEADITE has been tested and used for over 
30 years. 


LEADITE Users are LEADITE Boosters—LEADITE Joints 
Improve with Age. LEADITE is the Pioneer Self-Caulking 
Substitute for Pig Lead. 


Br Sure It Is Leadite, and Accept No Imitations 


THE LEADITE COMPANY, Inc. 
100 SO. BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


—_—=>>S||sEpL=Eb|_=>=>S=Sbanh=>S=S=S=S=aDa_aEeeeeeEeEeE>ES>SESESESES>S>EFEFEFeEFF==|=|==== 
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Where can we Buy it 


¢ 


If any public improvement work is under way 
in your city and bids are desired on any part 
of the work or price lists or catalogues needed 
in connection with the purchase of machinery 
and,equipment, please fill in the form below 
and we will be glad without charge to bring” 
the matter to the attention of the manufacturers 
best fitted to quote you or supply you -with 
any aiined tamale 
































443 Fourth Ave., New York City . 
We would like to receive’ catalogues and price 
lists on the following material or equipment 





POSITION 











ADDRESS 
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Anchor Fences 

















Fences that last for decades 


FIRST-because their chain link fabric is made of rust-resist- 
ing copper-bearing steel. 


Secondly—because this fabric is Galvanized After Weaving as 
a double safeguard against corrosion. 


Thirdly—because of our drive-anchor method of securing the 
posts. 


Thirty-five years of experience in building and erecting fences 
have convinced us that these Anchor features are essentials of 
lasting fence construction. Before you buy a fence, let us tell 
you more about them. 


To assist department superintendents, municipal engi- 
neers, school officials and others who have occasion to 
buy or specify fences and gates, we have prepared a com- 
prehensive Specification Manual which contains much 
valuable and helpful data, and, as well, full information 
regarding the lasting construction of Anchor Products. 
We will gladly send you a copy. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 














50 Church Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








New York, N. Y. 


DETROIT, MICH. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


509 W. Franklin St. enobscot Bidg. 723 Wairnwright B 
BOSTON, MASS. EUCLID, O. MINEOLA, L. I., N. 

79 Milk St. 21500 St. Claire Ave. 167 Jericho Turnpike 
CHICAGO, ILL. HARRISBURG, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

543 Washington Ave. 13th and Howard Sts. Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
CINCINNATI, O. HARTFORD, CONN. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

141 E. Fourth St. 902 Main St. 541 Wood St. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—300 Coal Exchange Bidg. 
Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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FOR HANDLING CRUSHED 
STONE or SAND and GRAVEL 


From cars to trucks the RELIANCE 
PORTABLE CAR UNLOADER will save 


more than its cost in one season. 


Catalog and Price List on Request. 


UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO. 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 


New York Office, 114 Liberty St. Boston Office, 14f Wilk St. 





Height 7 in. 
Diam. 22 in. 





OHIO TRAFFIC GUIDE 


Electrically Illuminated 
OHIO TRAFFIC DEVICES CO. 
611 N. 4th St. = Columbus, O. 














BRAXMAR BADGES 


Police, Fire and Municipal 
Badges in all Metals— 
Fully Illustrated Catalog. 


C. G. BRAXMAR CO., Inc. 


242 West 55th St. New York 








MAIN SI. 


“IDEAL” STREET & TRAFFIC SIGNS 


Wil not chip or crack 

are used = St. ge 
many other cities. any 
thousand names in stock NO 
tractive and durable. Write PARKING 
for prices and sample. 

AUTO SIGN DISPLAY CO. OF MO. 
1421 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 





for immediate use. At- 








BUTLER IMPROVED 
STREET CANS” 


aad 


are sanitary, artistic 

and serviceable. 

The refuse thrown into 

the Butler trash can is 

out ofsight. Oncein,it 

staysin untiltaken out. 
Write for latest literature. 


The Butler Mfg. Co. 
hatches” 








center, Least) ‘f AMERICAN 

Ground if Hit. BOBBY” 
Traffic Regulator 

Visible - Safe- Understood 


You can't miss seeing it. Stand- 
ing squarely in the center of the 
/ street intersection, even between 
* four car tracks, he flashes his brilliant 
red “STOP” and green “GO” exactly 
where the motorist is looking. 
/ Can never kill or destroy. “Flivvers” or 
f 15-ton fire trucks have 1un over it, leaving 
little or no damage because Bobby leans to 
the ground if hit, allows auto to pass over, 
then bobs erect again. 
Write ror FREE Booklet 
GRISWOLD SAFETY SIGNAL CO. 
— 20 E. Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Bi-Lateral Fire Hose construction 
keeps the rubber from cracking or 
leaking. If you want the best fire 
hose at the lowest cost per year of 
service, send for our catalogue. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


§ South Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Excelsior Rustproof 
Landscape Specialties 


Flower-bed, guards, lawn borders, 
tree guards, trellises and arches made 
for long wear and hard service. 


These products are fabricated by the 
Wickwire Spencer patent clamp con- 
struction. Every intersection is held 
firmly in place. Big, strong wires. The 
wire fabric is hot galvanized after as- 


sembling, giving the steel a rustproof 
coating and long life. 


Manufacturers of 













Excelsior Rustproof Chain Link and 
Ornamental Wire Fences and Gates 


: ir ITA) Dd. 
OT GALVANIZED AFTER WEAVING 
fz SE STAN 


Complete information will be sent upon request. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, Inc. 


Fence Department 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
New York Buffalo 


Philadelphia Cleveland 
Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles 





Detroit 
Seattle 
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When Thirst 


The season is here 
when thousands 
throng the parks, play- 
grounds and places of 
recreation — when the 
days are warm and 
thirst works overtime. 
Now is the time to in- 
stall Rundle-Spence 
Vertico-Slant Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains. 


Consider first, elimina- 

tion of drinking con- 
tamination when you think of foun- 
tains. Remember this spreading of 
disease is impossible with R-S 
Vertico-Slant Fountains because 
lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. 
Pure, fresh, clean water comes in a 
slight slant stream which is just 
right for convenient drinking. 
Water that satisfies thirst sanitarily 
and safeguards public health! 


R-S Fountains are used by large and small 
progressive cities. No matter what your re- 
quirements may be write for illustrated cata- 
log. It contains information on the entire 
R-S line of Sanitary Drinking Fountains, 
Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 
A copy will be gladly sent upon request. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


53 Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 








Works Overtime 





Rubbish! 


+ 


UMMER’S almost here. 

The parks are crowded. 
After the crowds —rub- 
bish litters the grass, un- 
less something is done to 
prevent it. 


Canco Galvanized Ware 
includes two articles that 
help dispose of the rubbish 


nuisance—the Canco 


Trash Collector and the Canco 
Rubbish Burner. 


They are the only kind of Gal- 
vanized Ware that municipalities 
can afford to buy. They last so 
well, serve so well, their cost per 
year is extremely low. 


Write for detailed descriptions 
and other information, to 


Galvanized Ware Department 


American Can Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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‘RO Sar os 8 @Eeee eS 
The Worlds Greatest Iron fence Builders 


Experience Makes Perfect 
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Safeguard Your Reservoir With a 
STEWART Iron Fence--- 


a fence that is BEAUTIFUL— 


and PERMANENT— 
and STRONG against unlawful invaders. 


Our long experience of forty years qualifies us— 

to advise you as to the type of fence best adapted to your particular needs, 

to submit from our own draughtsmen or to use your specifications, and 
to give PROMPT SERVICE AT PROPER PRICES. 


i Protect the Children’s Playgrounds, Too. 


A practical —~ for parks and playgrounds, as well eg * for muni waterworks, 
sewage disposal R lants, golf courses, tennis courts, etc., is the 8 SWART Chainlink 

Wire Fence, made of genuine open-hearth galvanized fabric with interlocking mesh, 
with fittings of pressed or forged steel. 


Are Your City’s Park and Cemetery 
Entrances Beautiful? 


The world’s most beautiful designs in ornamental iron fences and gates are available 
for your => use in our ‘‘Book of Designs C.’’ Hundreds of these fences and ; 
have been installed by municipal cemeteries. t 

us know your requirements in either Iron or Chainlink Wire Fence, and we will 
submit designs and estimates of cost. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, INC. 


216 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
rete 
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Why Pay An Army To Do A One 
Man Job—Cure Concrete Better 


One by one contractors have freed themselves 
of the labor and expense of old time curing 
methods by using Dowflake to replace ponding, 
earth and straw covering, moistening, inspection 
and all the other troubles of the old awkward 


ways. 


State by state—after thorough testing, highway 
departments have accepted and endorsed the 
modern Dowflake method of curing and have 
approved the new way in their specifications. 

































Today one man at an engine will unload more 
cargo from a ship than a thousand laborers could 


move in the same time. 


And, likewise, Dowflake will do more concrete 
curing in an hour than a flock of teams, scrapers, 
laborers and hose men with pipe lines and loads 
of earth can do full time for several days. 


Likewise, when the curing is complete, Dowflake 
leaves a clean pavement while under old methods 
clearing away earth and straw and shaping 
shoulders was a bigger job than the curing with 
Dowflake. 


Write for the book ‘‘How to Cure Concrete.’’ It not only 
describes curing methods but gives pages and pages of 
engineering tables and data. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland Michigan 


Branch Sales Offices 


a” 90 West St.. New York City Second and Madison, St. Louis 
PATENTED FEBRUARY 17 - i925 ¥ 


DOWFLAKE 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


cBow 






















Mail the 
coupon today. 


Seeecceses ae SCCCSR CSSA ReRERT He Hee eee 


= THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
H MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
143 Water Street 


= Please send me book indicated 
0 “‘How to Cure 0 “‘How to Maintain 
c Concrete."’ Roads.’” 


Name 





3 Address 





Wee eee eee eee eeeeee eee 
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Maintain Gravel Roads, No Dust 
Save % Upkeep and Labor Costs 


From way down east to way out west and in 
Canada, too, the much criticised gravel road has 
been changed from a nuisance to an ideal type 
of highway. 


And the change has been made by a modern 
maintenance method, by means of which mois- 
ture is maintained in road surfaces. 


Moistures first great improvement came from 
dust control. Roads that had put a pall of dust 
on everything ceased to send out discomfort and 


disease. 


Road men next discovered that they need not 
wait for rain to shape up roads—they no longer 
waited for dry roads to be ground up and 
blown away. 




































And then came the discovery that moisture in 
the fine material in road surfaces held the larger 
particles firmly bound, made roads last twice 
as long—saved half of the resurfacing. 


This moisture—the saver and keeper of roads, 
can be put into road surfaces by distributing 
Dowflake—a clean, white, flaky, odorless dust- 
layer which absorbs several times its weight in 
moisture from the air, holds the moisture for 
months, maintaining continuously the appear- 
ance of having received a light rain. 

Get your copy of “How to Maintain Roads”. It 
is full of things about road building and upkeep. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 

‘143 Water Street - Midland, Michigan 
Branch Sales Offices: 


90 West Street, New York City 
Second and Madison Streets, Saint Louis 





& 
we 





DOWFLAKE | 


CALCIUM ener bows 
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NNERY’S 








TAR @ ASPHALT 
mA” o HEATERS 


175-225 gal. 
capacity. 








We do more than simply make “a 
line of heaters.” We make heaters 
that are best for any given se, to 
meet present day methods of con- 
struction. This non-leakable (“Held 
by the Weld”) maintenance heater 
equipped with springs is typical. Rub- 
ber tired wheels and b gs can be 
furnished as shown on illustration, 
if wanted. 

Send for our little “Blue Book” illus- 
trating our many specials in Tar and 
Asphalt Heaters—we build just what 
you want, for road work or general 
construction. 


CONNERY & COMPANY, INC. 


4000 N. SECOND ST. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















RUSSELL 


HI-WAY PATROL 
A OneHan Machine 


Stands today first in the field and without an equal. 
For road maintenance it has many distinctive 
features—receding platform allowing operator full 
view of work—long wheel base—large wheels— 
blade lowered and raised by worm gear. It is easy 
riding and requires only one man and two horses. 
Weight 1200 pounds. 

Russell Equipment includes 8 sizes in Road Machines— rang- 
ing from the Russell Super-Mogul, weight 9300 Ibs., to Russell 
Patrol, weight 1050 Ibs. Also Scarifiers, Road Drags, Drag 
and Wheel Scrapers, Drag Lines, Gravel Screening, Crush- 
ing, Loading Equipment, Steel Beam Bridges. 


A very complete 72 page catalog of special interest 
to all road builders—sent postpaid. 


Russell Grader Manufacturing Company 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

liated Plants—Cicero,Ill., North Kansas City, Mo., 
— Memphis, Tenn.. Dallas, Tex. 


Representatives in 
all principal cities. 

















The Huber Four-Cylinder Motor Roller is a crea- 
tion of Modern automotive engineering from which 
the last traces of jerky, noisy and uncertain gas 
engine design have been eliminated. It is almost 
vibrationless, starts easily and keeps going. Sur- 
plus power, convenient control, low center of 
gravity, and economy of operation. The com- 
pressed air searifier folds up underneath the 
deck when not in use. 

It starts, atane, backs up quickly without jerking 
or shifting of gears—a thoroughly modern equip- 
ment designed for the work it must do. Better 
than steam for rolling hot asphalt. 

Write for literature and prices. 


The Huber Manufacturing Company 
102 Center Street Marion, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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have long needed this 
Special Equipment 





The Foamite 2% gal. Splash- 
Proof Extinguisher. Throws out 
20 gallons of Firefoam. Indis- 
pensable for smothering incipi- 
ent fires of oil, gasoline, grease, 
etc. In copper or nickel plate. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


VERY municipality has to cope 

with fires that water or liquid chem- 
icals will not check: oil fires—gasoline 
2 gpmeaaaae fires—paint and grease 
res 


Fire Chiefs know such blazes must be 
smothered out—and experience: has 
proved Firefoam from Foamite equip- 
ment the quickest acting, surest smoth- 
ering agent ever perfected. A mass of 
clinging, heat-resisting bubbles that 
instantly kill fire under an air-tight 
“blanket’’—equally effective on burn- 
ing liquids or solid surfaces. 


There are now three forms of Foamite 
equipment for fire department use. 


The Foamite 2% gal. Splashproof 
Hand Extinguisher throws out 20 gallons 
of Firefoam, enough to check the average 
incipient fire whether ‘‘extra hazardous” 
or ordinary It has a range of 35 feet. 


The Foamite Pumper, carrying from 
500 to 1400 gallons of the Firefoam 
chemicals, is a large-capacity, long-range 
motorized unit for municipalities having 
unusually hazardous fire risks to safe- 
guard against—chemical plants, paint 














manufacturing plants, oil storage sta- 
tions and refineries, etc. 


The new Foamite Chemical Tank 
Equipment is designed for installation in 
place of the familiar but less effective 
soda-acid tanks on trucks. Adaptable to 
any make of apparatus, either as a re- 
placement or as original equipment spec- 
ified with new apparatus. Furnished 
with either one or two 40 gal. solution 
tanks—the single tank unit generating 
about 300 gallons of Firefoam, the double 
tank unit about 600 gallons. A special 
pressure cylinder gives a range of 50 
feet from the nozzle. 


Chief Lohmann of Aurora, IIl., 
the first to equip with the new 
Foamite Chemical Tanks 


The first fire chief in Illinois to adopt 
Foamite ““FDT” Extinguishers—quick 
to see the value of Foamite Protection in 
fire department service—Chief Herman 
J. Lohmann of Aurora placed his order 
for the new Foamite ‘““HD” Chemical 
Tank equipment as soon as this latest 
development was placed on the market 
in April. 


Your Department should have the up- 
1o-date advantage of this quicker, surer 
fire-fighting method. Write for further 
details and specifications of Foamite 
Fire Department Equipment. At your 
request a Foamite-Childs representative 
will call from one of our 400 service and 
sales offices. 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
Fire Protection Engineers and 
Manufacturers 
3 86 Turner Street, Utica, M. Y. 


Sales and Engineering Representatives in all 
leading cities 


The new Foamite Chemical Tank Equip- 
ment. Furnished with either one or two 40- 
a tanks, special 200-ft. Foamite twin 
se line and Siamese nozzle, and pressure 
cylinder giving a range of 50 feet. Can be 
installed on any make of apparatus. 


Foamite-Childs Protection 
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SERVICISED 
EXPANSION JOINTS 


for State,County and City 


The rapid adoption of Servicised Joints 
generally is its best recommendation. 
Servicised Joint, Type B, is a resilient 
quality structure of Asphalt and Fibre of 
the best quality. 

All leading concrete states approve Servi- 
cised Joints. 
They can be se- 
cured at the follow- 
ing warehouses of 
our distri‘ ‘tors, 
who are higl. _, re- 
sponsible, well 
rated concerns 
placing service to 
their customers 
first. 


American Insulation Co- 
Roberts Ave. & Stokley St- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Servicised Sales Co., 
519 Hammond Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Servicised Sales Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Wissota Sand & Gravel 


Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisc. 
Builders Material Co., 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Carter-Waters Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Crowe-Matthews Co., 
Seattle, Washington 
Hugh J. Baker & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The names of other dealers 
furnished on request. 


SERVICISED 
Products Corp. 
6051 W. 65th St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





GRAY TOP 


CITY 





























Modern progress calls for modern meth- 
ods and modern methods call for mod- 
ern equipment. In road building the 
rogressive contractor considers 
onarch Industrial Tractors 
Indispensable. 


MONARCH TRACTORS, INC. 
Watertown, Wis., U.S. A. 











For the “City Job” 


Spine roads—trepairing them 
—laying sidewalks — patchin 

worn-out streets—for every piece o 

city concrete work there’s a Jaeger 
mixer especially adapted to the 
job. 

The costs for road and street making and 
maintenance have been reduced to a mini- 
mum in the hundreds of cities using this 
famous “‘MIX A MINUTE” mixer. More 
speed, less labor, increased profits—that's 
the Jaeger story. Write for full facts on 
this standard line of mixers. 


The Jaeger Machine Company 
215 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
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i AUMEMAL IMCLORES | 

COREPCEATLOLK 

For twenty-four years— | 

nearly a quarter of a cen- : 

tury — Continental Motors j 

Corporation has been con- H 


sidered headquarters for 
gasoline power. To this ‘ 
headquarters come manu- 
facturers from every field 
to lay their power problems 
before this master motor- 
| building organization. Here 
the experience, skill and 
ability of the world’s largest 
i |} et builders of gasoline power 
| verre: “ARNT PEPER NY wa units are at theirdisposal. As 
—s “Ke a result of this cooperation 
Red Seal Continental Motors 
are giving unfailing and t 
economical performance in 
every industrial field. 











CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION : 


Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 





The Largest Exclusive 
Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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From Dusty Road to 
A Solution is found in TEX 





To Lay the Dust 


Each TEXACO Road Oil’contains a certain 
percentage of pure, binding Asphaltic Ce- 
ment. During 1925, the Pennsylvania State 
Highway Department will usefmore than 
4,000,000 gallons of TEXACO to lav the 
dust on its highways. 








Mat-forming Surface Treatments 





TEXACO Surfacing Materials contain be- 
tween 60 and 85 per cent. asphalt, and are 
applied hot. They require a covering of 
sand or small stone, with which they form a 
tough, waterproof mat. At low cost, an 
excellent surface for light traffic is obtained. 


Light-traffic Highways 


For this type of highway, TEXACO As- 
phalt Macadam or TEXACO Inverted 
Penetration Macadam are available. Stone 
of a specified size is bound into a smooth, 
resilient and dustless surface by pure as- 
phaltic cement, applied before or after the 
stone. 














ue THE TEXAS 


Richmen: Asphalt Sales 
= Kansas City 17 Battery Place 
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Business Thoroughfare— 
ACO Asphalt Products 


Residential District 










In this service, quiet and beauty are desir- 
able as well as durability. TEXACO 
Asphalt Macadam, TEXACO Asphaltic 
Concrete or TEXACO Sheet Asphalt may 
be chosen. The last two are plant-mixed 
types. All three ‘are resilient, attractive 
and durable. 

















Trunk Highways 


Steady, heavy traffic is the burden of our 
trunk highways. In this service, impact is 
the chief destructive force. TEXACO 
Sheet Asphalt or TEXACO Asphaltic Con- 
crete may be selected. These plant-mixed 
types readily absorb the heaviest impact, 
have a longer life and lower annual cost. 






















Main City Thoroughfares 


In this service, a pavement meets the test of 
highly concentrated traffic. The last word 
in paving is demanded. Their perfect im- 
pact-absorbing, waterproof and tempera- 
ture-proof qualities immediately suggest 
TEXACO Sheet Asphalt and TEXACO 


Asphaltic Concrete. 











COMPANY, U.S.A. 2s 


Chicago 


Department St. Louis 


Houston 


New York City Das 
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When you get a PENNSYLVANIA Quality Lawn Mower for 
use on a golf course, public park or large estate, you have made a wise 
selection. Both from the viewpoint of efficient service and the stand- 
point of economy. 


PENNSYLVANIA Quality Mowers, whether the tractor type 
(operated in gangs), the horse-drawn or the hand type, have made 
wonderful records for continuous service, in the past fifty years. They 


do not require repairs or sharpening and stand up under the hardest 
usage. 


Selected materials, expert workmanship and rigid inspection at every 


step of manufacture are responsible for the long life of these celebrated 
mowers. 


Let us send you the Pennsylvania Trio Book 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 
1615 North 23rd Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae Amertcan Crty—Thank you. 


: rf 5 ive 
Trio is a time 
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saver on large 
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Mud-Sand-Bumps-Jars 


—where other truck tires fail, 
Kelly Kats show their stamina 


Up in your purchasing department, all truck 
tires look pretty good. But what happens when 
they get into action—in inches deep mud? On 
mushy, slushy roads? On jagged stone trails or 
bumpy, slippery hills? 

The chief reason why Kelly Kats are so widely 
used is their dependable performance under condi- 
tions where other truck tires are helpless. 

On roads where other truck tires slip and skid 
and are powerless to budge the load, your Kelly 
Kats get sure-footed, dependable traction—and 
usually get it without chains. This helps prevent 
one of the most frequent excuses for delays in 
deliveries. 

On stretches where other truck tires pass along 
to chassis and engine the shocks and jars of the 
road, your Kelly Kats smother most of these 
bumps, because Kelly’s distinctive side vent con- 
struction makes the Caternillar fifty per cent more 
resilient. This saves you repair bills and lengthens 
the life of your truck. 


There areno Caterpillar 
tires but K Kelly Kats 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
TIRE COMPANY 


250 West 57th Street 
New York 
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Cuts Sprinkling Costs in Half 


HE cost of emptying the 500-gallon 
Heil tank in sprinkling is only llc. 
With the horse-drawn wagon it cost 22c 
per load. Result—Sprinkling costs cut in 
half. 
Che tank above is used by the city of 
Newman, Calif. It is filled and emptied 


4() times each day in a period of six hours, 
covering forty miles in that time. 


Heil Sprinklers are in service all over the 
United States. Our Bulletin 146 gives you 
complete information on all Heil Munic- 
ipal Equipment. Send for it today. 


trHe HEIL co. 


1242-60 26th Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


One of Our Twenty-Five Distributors is Near You. 








HONHORST 
TAR HEATERS 


‘*Built for service’’ 


ALL STYLES 


Portable and Stationary 
25 to 200 gallons 


See our page in Street Construction 
Section Municipal Index for the 
Kettle you need 


Complete Catalog sent on request 


JOS. HONHORST CO. 


1016 W. 6th St. Cincinnati, O. 








AMERICAN STEEL & 
WIRE COMPANY 





American 
Triangle Mesh 
and 
Electric Weld 
Reinforcing 
Fabrics 











Wire fabric reinforcement 
for concrete roads 
ensures permanence 


There is no form of road that is as eco- 
nomical, enduring and efficient as a con- 
crete road. And when it is reinforced 
with steel wire fabric it is practically 
good for all time if the foundation and 
mixture is right. 


Send for our new Road Building Book. 


Chicago New York Boston Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Denver San Francisco 
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Build High Type Asphalt Roads 
Without Heating or Mixing 


Kyrock has solved the problem of lay- 
ing high type asphalt surface on high- 
ways. Such projects, usually, are so 
far removed from heating and mixing 
plant that the laying of hot mix asphalt 
is both costly and hazardous. 


Even the most isolated highways may 
be surfaced successfully with Kyrock. 
It is shipped ready to lay cold on any 
standard base. There is no mixing, 
heating or expert asphalt supervision. 
Ordinary road building equipment— 
shovels, rakes and roller—is all that is 
needed to lay Kyrock. 


Kyrock pavements are smooth, noise- 
less, dustless and resilient. They do 
not shove or roll, nor do they become 
soft and rut in Summer. 


Kyrock is the original and standard 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt. No bitumen 
or other materials are added to the 
natural product. Kyrock is carefully 
graded and laboratory tested at each 
stage of its production to insure uni- 
formity. 





Pennsylvania State Road 201 Engineers and officials are invited to 
between Philadelphia and take up their new construction and re- 

Valley Forges. surfacing with our engineering depart- 
Kyreck on macadem base. ment. Specifications for all standard 


Kyrock constructions and literature 
me —_s will be sent on request. Write for 
brochure A.C. 


Kentucky Rock Asphalt Company 


Incorporated 


Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 
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L FOR STREET FLUSHING, STREET SPRINKLING, ROAD OILING ,USE =) 


outh Bend 


“Studebaker Model 


Manufactured by 


MUNICIPAL SUPPLY “COMPANY 
fa SOUTH BEND, INDIANA b 

















Red Head. 

Write for Catalogue C. 

Atlas Engineering 
Company 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





Atlas Portable Conveyors 


Built in 15- to 60-foot lengths. Designed to 
handle all classes of loose and bulky materials. 
For a light duty unit investigate the Atlas 














THESE MACHINES 
ARE MONEY ‘SAVERS. 


Burch Spreaders are money savers, because they 
spread road material more evenly, economically and 
quicker. Contractors say they save their cost on 
the first mile of road work 

Burch Unloaders do equally well. The larger 
machine is unexcelled for emptying a car right into 
your trucks; the smaller portable machine will load 
anywhere at less expense than hand labor. 

Look into this equipment. It is money saving, 
time saving and trouble saving. Write us 


The tone Plow Works Co. 


Dept. A.C. Crestline, O. 





SPECIFY 
KEYSTABOND 
Stabilized Sheet Asphalt Pavement 


KEYSTABLOCK 
Asphalt Paving Blocks 


The Keystabond Co. 
294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














GODWIN STEEL PAVING GUARDS 
PROTECT THE EDGES OF 
STREET, ROAD, CURB & 
STREET RAILWAY 
PAVING. 


Write for Ilas- 
trated C ata- 
log No. 
23. 












Various 
~ §izes and 
ql Shapes adapt- 
~ able to all types & 
character of paving. 
W.S.GODWINCO, Inc. 
Race & McComas Sts., Baltimore, Md. 











CHAUSSE 


Oil Burning Tool 
and Surface Heaters 


Kerosene Torches 
Portable Asphalt Plant 


CHAUSSE OIL BURNER CO. 
1227 W. Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 
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To prove the truth 
of these statements 
we would like to 
send you free some 
actual figures on 
paving costs and 
maintenance taken 
from public records. 
Writefora complete 
presentation of the 
economy of vitrified 
brick pavements — 
the pavements that 
outlast the bonds. 


THE 


AMERICAN CITY 





HE cost of any hard-surfaced 
road is the sum of the first cost and interest 
on the bonds, PLUS the upkeep. If you 
can dodge the need for continuous upkeep, 
road costs become insignificant. 


There are plenty of roads in various parts 
of the United States which have given 20, 
25, 30 and 35 years of service and have not 
required the attention of a road gang even 
an average of once a year. Continuous 
maintenance is unknown to them. These 
roads are surfaced with vitrified brick. 


These brick roads are slightly higher in 
“first cost” than “cheaper” substitutes but 
they have since saved that difference ten or 
fifteen times over in freedom from repairs. 


VITRIFIED 
=) 














INEERS BLDG 


, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Hot 
Asphalt 


Blistering hot asphalt poured on the 
job from the Wood Steel Dump Body 
Type W-30 will help you make better 
Inside tapered 12 inches narrower at front end to roads and streets more quickly and 


allow asphalt to slide freely when body is elevated. more economically. 
Outside shell of body No. 8 gauge steel, inside shell Ne. 


14 gauge steel with °% in. thickness of asbestos between. ; ; ; ¥ 

Bottom corners rounded. Manual control tail gate, single _ This body = built to serve a os 

acting, tail gate latch and rod (not shown in cut) same ticular purpose particularly well, and is 
t " : 

as on other bodies with single acting tail gate the product of sixteen years of ex- 

perience in constructing better dump 


bodies. 


Whatever your body requirements 
may be there is a Wood Steel Dump 
Body designed especially to meet them. 

Steel ices Bodies Write for our Hoist and Body Catalog. 


WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST & BODY CO. 


W orld’s Largest Makers of Hydraulic Hoists and Steel Dump Bodies 





Type W-30 Specifications 












































7936 Riopelle Street Detroit, Mich. 
GM HNN tmtm EM] 
| BUFFALO-SPRIN GFIELD : 
Ss om = 
: = 
= B 
= : 
= EB 
= = 
= = 
a E 
= 1 All Types and Sizes ~— 
S a eg E 
= = With or without Scarifier = 
= attachment. = 
= Helps you finish the job 2 
= on time. = 
= Send for catalog A for ~— 
=: ° . S 
= complete information. — 
i . The Buffalo meen field Rolle 7 
= = — d.Qhio. 2 
= E 
PT i Uh 
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Beautiful Dustless Roads In 
Town and Country 


‘—— —s Soir 


| : Lays the dust without 
inconvenience to pedes- 















trians. No tracking, no 
staining. Ordinary labor- 
ers with hand shovels or 
the special Solvay spread- 
er do the work quickly 
at little cost. 












Solvay binds the sur- 
on 


face and lays the 
dust. Its chemical 
properties kill weeds. 
gs x la ii % 


Flake 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


“The Natural Dust Layer” 


Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is a clean, odorless, white, flakey 
chemical which lays the dust and is a perfect surface road binder. 
Solvay keeps roads in wonderful condition. It is the perfect material 
for town and country road treatment. Will not run hills nor form 
puddles in hollows. Economical in use and application—efficient in 
action. 

Seventy-five conveniently situated distributing points assure 
prompt delivery and minimum transportation charges. 


Write for Booklet No. 1002. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department, 40 Rector Street, New York 























Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Boston Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Detroit Indianapolis 
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You can know before 
you buy 


You don’t have to 
guess about pave- 
ments any longer— 
you can be sure if 
you buy 


WARRENITE- BITULITHIC 
PAVEMENT 


because it has done 
exactly the kind of 
work that you re- 
quire, and has done it 
well. Abundant 
proof is yours for 
the asking. 


INEDICI! 


Warren Brothers Company 


A national organization to build good roads. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
9 CAMBRIDGE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


New York, N.Y. Vancouver, B. C. Utica, N. Y. 

Portland, Ore. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Louis, Mo. Phoenix, Aris. Oakland, Cal. 

Winnipeg, Man. Washington,D.C. Toronto, Ont. 

Harrisburg, Penn. Memphis, Tenn. Los Angeles, Cal. 

New Orleans, La. Charlotte, N. C. Dallas, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. Salt Lake City, Utah 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 








796 FEET ABOVE 
BROADWAY 





AN AHRENS-FOX 
RECORD 


Inside the Fire 
Lines— Ahrens-Fox 
Piston Pumpers are 
known as the Hard 
Hitting Pinch Hit- 
ters. 


ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW 


mANRENS. Fi ne ENGINECO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Hotel Belleclatre 
' 





BROADWAY AT 77THST.,NEW YORK 
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New York City 0.K.’s GMC’s 


During 1924 New York City bought 120 GMC 
Trucks. A remarkable record. It is apparent that 
the experienced transportation and equipment buy- 
ers of New York City have discovered that GMC’s 
do better work, longer. 


One reason this is true is because overstrength 
materials and parts have been developed for GMC 
Trucks and Equipment by GMC engineers and in 
the great Research Laboratories of General Motors. 
And because GMC shares in the purchasing power 
of General Motors, these superior materials that 
enhance GMC value and performance do not in- 
crease cost. They cost no more than ordinary 

products purchased in smaller quantities. otors 
If your community needs new equipment or trucks, 

ask for the GMC details before you decide. In the Trucks 

inventory of municipal assets, and out on the job, 

GMC’s always look better. 








GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY ae AnD SASL. 


Division of General Motors Corporation f 
PONTIAC MICHIGAN 















General Mctors Truck Co. 
Dept. 20 Pontiac, Mich. 


Send me the details of GMC 
Municipal Equipment 


Name 





Position 


| ti 


wey TU og 
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KEEP YOUR TRUCKS 
ON THE MOVE 


Haiss Truck Loaders, that will put up a 5-yd. load 
in 2 minutes, save enough truck time over the wait 
for slower loading methods to put substantial profits 
in the pockets of the man who owns them. Their 
ability does not stop at stock-pile loading. They 
have true digging ability and will cut their own path 
through a pile, dig sand or gravel from a natural 
bank, or make a subgrade cut. Their greater 
strength, greater power and more effective 
digging ability make them worth more to you. 
For the general utility machine, the Haiss Model 24 
Creeper Loader is easily the first choice. But 
whatever your need you cannot afford to buy 
without looking over the Haiss line. Get our 
engineers’ advice on your general material handling & 
plan. 


Cit Y 








Ask for Catalog 523 





Roadbuilders! 


The new i Measuring Hopper 
on a MAISSQLOADER guarantees ac- 

te batch Te a inis meet State 
& ifications. wv one more 
refinement on a machine you ought to be 
using. 


Bil 13 


143d St. 

















A Flusher, Sprinkler 
and Fire Engine 
Combined 


hydrant a stream of a volume and pres- 
sure suitable for fighting the average fire 





HIS Mack Unit is known as a Double 
Engine Combination Flusher and 


Sprinkler having a 1,000 gallon tank capac- 
ity mounted on a Mack AB Dual Reduc- 
tion Drive Chassis and controlled entirely 
from the driver’s seat. In addition to the 
regular flushing and sprinkling nozzles, this 
outfit has a special 244" hose connection 
on the suction side of the pump which may 
be attached to a fire hydrant. With approx- 
imately 60 pounds water pressure at the 


can be delivered through a single line of 
hose having a standard fire department 
nozzle. 

It has been proven that at spreading fires 
a number of small units can often be used 
more effectively than a few large pieces. 
Also in the event that one unit is out of 
service, the advantage of a suitable reserve 
is obvious. 


Bulletins describing all types of Mack apparatus for municipal service should 


be in your files. 


MACK TRUCKS, Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


Copies will gladly be sent on request. 


Write for them today. 


Macks 


New York City 


Eighty-five direct MACK factory branches operate under the 
titles of: “MACK-INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCK COR- 
PORATION” and ““MACK MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY.” 
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TRADE MARK A CLEAN 
STREET 











REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 





SPRINGFIELD 
MOTOR PICK UP SWEEPER 
A Clean City 


Clean streets are a modern necessity, and are strong evidence 
of a progressive municipal administration. 

No other mechanical system will so efficiently clean city 
pavements as properly constructed motor propelled pick-up 
sweepers. 

THE KINNEY-SPRINGFIELD SWEEPER embodies 
latest improvements in this type of equipment. It will thor- 
oughly remove all varieties of street rubbish including leaves, 
etc., with greatest efficiency and economy. 

For satisfactory results use THE KINNEY-SPRING- 
FIELD SWEEPER. 


Write for full details. 


KINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| New York Philadelphia Los Angeles 


Kansas City 
Chicago San Prancisco Houston 
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The 


Interlocking 
Method 


Is an improvement in the con- 
struction of a Bituminous Sur- 
face on a Concrete Base— 


A practical, proven mechanical 
method of construction designed 
to obtain that most sought-after 
result, a dense Concrete Base 
interlocked with an immovable 
Bituminous Surface. 


Compacted Concrete Bases laid under 
the Interlocking Method have the low- 
est absorption of any concrete so far 
produced. The uniformly spaced, 
symmetrical corrugations produce a 
mechanical bond which interlocks the 
Bituminous Surface where placed, 
eliminating creeping and waving under 
trafic. IT STAYS PUT! 


The flexibility in units of the equip- 
ment used only on Interlocking Bitu- 
minous Pavements is such that its use 
is possible on any width of slab and 
upon any warped surface or irregular 
contour to be met on municipal con- 
struction. Sufficient equipment is 
always maintained on each project to 
meet any requirement exacted from it. 
Maximum vardage runs are common 
with the use of this special equipment 
and the progress of laying the Inter- 
locking Bituminous Pavement is never 
curtailed due to the special equipment. 


The Interlocking Method 
Assures— 


1. Maximum beam strength of slab. 


2. Greater resistance to expansion and 
contraction. 


3. Highest resistance to traffic impact, 
surface irregularities and defects. 


4. Perfect resistance to absorption 
5. Perfect surface interlocked with 
base. 


Write for Booklet A-6 


American Vibrolithic Corporation 
Insurance Exchange Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Sales Offices in 16 Other Cities 








LIVE RIGHT 
al, RIGHT PRICE 


She next time you visit 
New York, stop at the 
popular Hotel Martinique. 
A modern, fire-proof building, 
in the very midst of the shop- 
ping, theatrical and business 
districts, the popular Hotel 
Martinique offers every con- 
venience to the busy visitor. 





From the Martinique, you can 
go direct to any place in the city 
without even stepping out of 
doors, via enclosed subway. 


The rates at the Hotel Mar- 
tinique are as low as $2.50 per day. 
Club breakfast 45c—delightful 
table d’hote dinner at $1.25. Spe- 
cial luncheons are also served at 
the most moderate prices possible. 


Investigate the extraordinary 
service and economy of the Hotel 
Martinique, by stopping here on 
your next visit. 


_E. an - Mgr. 
sd Hotel @’ 
Maron que 


Affiliated with Hotel MEAlpin 
Broadway-32"41033” Sts. 


NEW YORK 
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The Champion Steel Rock Crusher, 
mounted, with Elevator, Screen and 3in, 
is the ideal rock crushing plant for towns, 





townships, counties, cities and contractors. 
Large in capacity—low in upkeep cost. 


Built in many different sizes. 








The Monarch Cub Roller is a complete 
road building outfit in one unit’ Low 
in first cost, and economical in operation, 
the Monarch Cub Roller with scarifier 
and planer attachment will prove to be 
an economical investment wherever roads 


are to be built or maintained. 
































The Champion Heating Distributor, 


for mounting on motor trucks, will apply 





any kind of bituminous materials, light, 
medium, or heavy. Material can be heat- 
ed quickly and applied in any quantity 
desired. Made in 600, 800, and 1000 
gallon sizes. | 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


” Everything for the Road Maker 


Road Graders: Road Crushers-Road Rollers - Oiling Machines: Road Drags: 
‘Sand and Gravel Machinery - Culvert Pipe - 


_ The 


GOOD ROADS 
MACHINERY C9? 


INC. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 








mde 
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“Spotless Town” 
Motor Swept ry ” 


WITH AN 


AUSTIN 


SWEEPER 


Clean streets are the Bill Boards 
that advertise an efficient ad- 
ministration. 


An Austin Motor Sweeper 
sprays to lay the dust, cleans out the 
gutters and thoroughly brushes and 
picks up everything in its path, leav- 
ing the street one any municipality 
can be proud of. 

Spotless Towns are steadily increas- 
ing in number. The American public 
will no longer tolerate filth. 
There are many reasons why Austin Sweepers wear 
longer, do better work and cost less in up-keep. 


Write for Sweeper Catalog K. 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Street Cleaning, Road Making, Rock Crushing, and Earth Handling Machinery. 
Branches in 22 cities 400 No. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















FREE 


INFORMATION, SPECIFICATIONS 
AND LITERATURE, EXPERT 
ENGINEERING ADVICE ABOUT 


GRANITE 


PAVING and CURBING 


The Granite Paving Block Manufacturers 


Association of the U. S., Inc. 
31 State Street BOSTON, MASS. 
REPRESENTING 
The W orld’s Greatest Granite Quarries 
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The letter from Mr. Buchhols 
and pictures of streets in Mel- 
vin, lll, give unmistakable evi- 
dence of the economy and 
excellence of Standard Asphalt 
Road Oil treated streets. 


You Can Have Streets Like This - 


HE initial cost is surprisingly low, the 
upkeep is less and the condition of the 
street improves steadily, year after year. 
There is no reason why the streets in every 
village should not be thus improved—the 
cost is within the reach of all and no village, 
town or city could make a better investment. 
At Melvin, Illinois, the oiling is being 
done so that the best results are being ob- 
tained. The treatment of the streets in the 
early summer eliminates the dust nuisance, 
while the application of a second coat in the 
early fall puts the streets in excellent con- 
dition to go through the winter. 
The No. 5 Standard Asphalt Road Oil 
which the town of Melvin uses has an asphalt 
content of not less than 50%. Because it is 


rich in asphalt, it actually builds up an 
enduring wearing surface which becomes 
heavier and smoother with each application. 

To take care of different local conditions 
Standard Asphalt Road Oils are made in four 
grades and our engineers are available at all 
times to confer with city, county or state en- 
gineers, supervisors and road commissioners 
on their work and advise them as to the 
particular grade which wll give the best 
results. 

This service has resulted in saving large 
sums of money and building up better streets 
for many villages, towns, cities and counties 
throughout the middle west. The service is 
free and we urge road builders everywhere 
to avail themselves of it. 


As the great demand for our road oils during the summer 
quickly depletes our stock, we would point out the importance 
of placing orders early. Be safe—use the phone or wire now. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


General Offices: 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ulinois 


ILLINOIS INDIANA IOWA 


4 S. DAKOTA N. DAKOTA MINNESOTA MISSOURI 
Chicago Evansville Davenport Huron Fargo Duluth Kansas City 
Decatur Indianapolis Des Moines MICHIGAN Minot Mankato St. Joseph 
Joliet South Bend Mason City Detroit WISCONSIN Minneapolis St. Louis 
Peoria KANSAS Sioux City Grand Rapids La Crosse 
Quincy Wichita Sagi Milwaukee 
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“6 ELUGE” solves any city’s pro- 

tection problem requiring a 

oleic, dependable chemical or pump com- 
Resmey Pompe bination ranging in capacity from 


and Complete 150 to 600 gallons. 
Outfits 
Built on 

Any Standard 


THE PROSPECT FIRE ENGINE CO. 
PROSPECT, OHIO 





“DELUGE” 
PIERCE-ARROW 














MPANY 


127 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORY: SANDY HOOK, CONN. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers since 1880 


WAX AND PARA GUM TREATED COTTON 
RUBBER LINED FIRE HOSE 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas 
Adanta, Ga. Portland, Ore. 
Columbus, Ohio San Francisco, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
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If hose or man weakens under pressure, the cost can- 
not be foretold. Fire hose that bears the brand 
“Eureka” will not fail you in an emergency. Eureka 
Fire Hose brands such as “Paragon” have been 
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Hints on 


Maintenance 
Repeaters 





The dependability of Gamewell Repeaters has been demonstrated by 
the large number that have been in continuous service from twenty to thirty-five 
years. Such service has been made possible through the high type of material 
and workmanship embodied in the repeater together with the “hands off’’ policy 
of most central office operators. 


The merits of such a policy can be easily seen when it is explained that 
there are twenty-two adjustments in a repeater, and a slight change in any of 
these will affect one or more of the other adjustments and cause the repeater 
to operate incorrectly. 


Care should be taken to prevent dust from entering the mechanism. Blow 
off any that might accumulate with a bellows. There is very little danger from 
dust with the present type of dust-proof case. 


The repeater should be oiled once a year with a high grade watch oil 
applied with a small wooden stick, a drop to each pivot. Any old or surplus 
oil that has worked out of the plates should be carefully wiped off with a piece 
of cheesecloth. 


Further information on the care of signal apparatus can be obtained by 
writing for a copy of our book, “The Care and Maintenance of Fire and 
Police Signal Systems.” 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


A BOX A BLOCK 
I The Gamewell Register 


After fourteen (14) years’ service with the City of Alameda, Calif., 
a 3 circuit automatic Gamewell Repeater was sold to a leading steel com- 
pany in 1904 where it has been in service for twenty-one (21) consecutive 
years without repair, making a service record of thirty-five (35) continuous 
iL years. 
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This New Ideal Mower \ 
Sets New Economy Records 


NE” mechanical features that make opera- 
tion still easier, mowing still faster and 
durability even greater are found in this new 
model Ideal. It is the old, reliable Ideal that 
has been the leader for ten years, but with new 
features that make it still better. 




















It does the work of five men with hand mowers, 
rolls the sod evenly as it mows, and reduces 
mowing costs to a mere fraction of the cost 
with hand mowers. It is a labor saver and a 
lawn builder, but more important than ever it 
is a mower that will last for many years and 
one that anybody can operate. 


Ask our nearest dealer, 
or write for interesting literature 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
R. E. Olds, Chairman 


400 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Michigan 
NewYork, 13-19HudsonSt. Chicago, 11 E.HarrisonSt 


Dealers in all Principal Cities 


IDEAL 


Power Lawn Mowers 











Pumps Fast at Low 
Cost 


High capacity with economy—that’s Evinrude’s answer to drain- 
age and water supply problems requiring a small, readily portable 
pumping outfit. With an Evinrude Centrifugal — you need 
no ‘‘installation.’’ It pumps 5,000 gallons at a 20 foot head— 
with or without a suction line. Submerge the pump right in the 
water if you wish—it’s so compact it may be easily lowered into 
ditch, caisson or excavation. 


The Evinrude Pump is as easily carried as a keg of nails—weighs 
only 115 pounds—two men can walk off with it. Power plant is 
built-in—the same 2 H.P. gasoline engine that is now used in 
nearly 200,000 Evinrude Rowboat Motors. 


Scores of industries are now saving time and money with the 
Evinrude Centrifugal Pump. Used for supply purposes by building 
contractors, road makers and bridge builders. Pumps out flooded 
basements and building excavations. Empties coffer dams, drains 
ditches, disposes of drainage water in surface mines, gravel pits 
and quarries. Traction and public service companies use the 
Evinrude for underground work. 
















DEALERS: Write or 
wire us for proposition 


202, FREY 
GALLONS VINRUD ee 


per hour 
at 20ft head 






Evinrude 
Motor Company 


275 Florence Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








DISTRIBUTORS: 
15 E, 23rd St., New York City 
59 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
11 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
19 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
9 Columbia, Seattle, Wash. 


a~nwnre 
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NORTON FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 


\ll types of Norton 
Floors are made per- 
manently slip - proof, 
durable and quiet by 
the bonded electric 
furnace abrasive, 
trademarked “Alu n- 
dum’’—long used in 
the well-known Norton 
Grinding Wheels. 


An Investment in Public Safety 


rton fioors 


Alundum Aggregate Treads—for the stairways leading to their fam 


The building superintendent of Filene’s of Boston selected Ni 


sate (slip-proot 


bargain basement for two good reasons; these treads are 
and they possess exceptional wear-resisting qualities 


The decision in favor of Norton Floors was not made without a tria 
Alundum Aggregate Treads were installed on two stairways and the effects 
noted for a year. Then came orders for the equipping of other stairways to 
the bargain basement. 


The same features—safety and durability—that caused the Filene mat 


ment to select Norton Floors makes them especially suitable for schools 
other buildings where traffic is unusually severe and where publi 
must be considered. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
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Better results at less cost 
One Man... 
10 Acres a Day 


ARE THE mowers you are using at 
present giving the results you want? 
Coldwell’s Model “L” Motor Lawn 
Mower and Roller mows and rolls 
simultaneously four to six acres a 
day on one gallon of gasoline. Then, 
with the New Detachable Gang 
Units, ifs cutting capacity is more 
than doubled. Cuts close up to and 
around shrubbery, along walks and 
flower beds, doing away with the 
necessity of hand mowers. 

An efficient, economical and de- 
pendable mower that keeps grass 
healthy and gives to it that smooth, 
velvety finish so much desired. May ' 
we arrange to have our nearest Y 
dealer demonstrate on your own DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 
grounds at no expense—or would 


you like us to send you detailed Hand . Horse - Motor - Gang 
literature? 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y., U.S.A. 














FEDERAL TRAFFIC WARNINGS CLEAR 
THE ROAD FOR YOUR FIRE ENGINES 


The piercing, un- 
mistakable shriek 
of the Federal 
Siren warns 
traffic that the 
Fire Engines are 
coming down that 


Clean| Sewers 


Miller Siphons pre- 
vent sewers clogging 
from accumulated ref- 
use. They regularly 
flush out the filth. 
No moving parts. Our 
complete descriptive 
text books give all 





street and gets tones ae | , details. 
. them = of the = H 
way in record time. Saves Time—Fire @ 
Loss—Accidents—Life. In actual experi- PACIFIC FLUS 1-TANK C0. 
ence the Federal System has saved from ger - cmenne. wl. wee 
five to ten times the cost of installation NEW YORK CITY GO, - 





annually. Knoxville, Tenn., estimates the 
annual saving at $40,000 a year. Can your 
city afford to be without it? Read what 
fire chiefs and city engineers of other HAVE you SEEN 
cities think of the Federal Traffic Warn- 
ing System. 




















ee a the lists of valuable catalogs 
quick, complete information. on pages 4and 6? =A careful 

on @& SC © OO CEE en ene study of these pages will be 

e700 Be blake Be. Obicags, Date........ of help to you in locating the 

Please send me full information regarding Type A machinery, materials or ap- 

—— Siren and Traffic Warning Installation. paratus you want. 

PL. sa Wes can eceteeSane adedweawaéhnawne 
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N¢ rseries _ 
\ and sayies) yan 

















SHADE TREES for 
CITY PLANTING 


For Permanence,—we suggest Red or 
Pin Oak. Our stock of these varieties 





is excellent 
Fo == t, We grow Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 


civic 225 acres. Secure our Wholesale Cata- 


ican Scared —. 
Nurseries ine = discriminating trade. THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


Wholesale Nurserymen 














Have you seen ANDORRA? DRESHER, PA. 








The Exquisite 
HARDY AMERICAN AZALEAS 


make permanent plantings and do not die out as do mollis and other exotic sorts. 


Flame Azalea, A. calendulacea Swamp Azalea, A. viscosa 
Sweet Azalea, Arborescens Pinkshell Azalea, A. vaseyi 


All these in strong clumps, heavily budded. 
Also the finest Broadleaf Evergreens and Conifers. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, OWNER 


Boxford-Highlands Nursery 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
































General Nursery 


1000 Acres... /O%Year 
Ornamental Trees,Shrubs and 
Roses our specialties . . Pleased 
to quote on car lots or less.. 
Excellent shipping facilities 





The Storrs Harrison Company 


Box K . . Painesville Ohio 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


EVERGREENS 
Ask for RHODODENDRONS Visit 
Catalog TREES AND SHRUBS Nursery 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
FRUIT TREES AND BUSHES 


RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 











NOURSERY STOCK 


Ornamental Trees For Street and Lawn. Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, and 








Perennials. 
Special prices on large quantities. 
Send for Catalog and Price List 
W. & T. SMITH COMPANY Geneva, N. Y. 
Established 1887 J. H. H. Boyd 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS AND " FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


We are growing and offer for sale such stock as American Beech, Cornus Florida, Tulip Poplar, 
Carolina Poplar, Black and Japan Walnuts, Butternuts, River Birch, etc. Shrubs: Althea’s 
Barberry Thumbergii, Deutzia’s, Forsythia’s, Privett’s, Amoor River, California and Ibota; 
Spirea Van Houttii, etc. 

Write us for fall catalogue and prices 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
McMinnville BOYD BROTHERS Tennessee 











BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete garden guide 
full of valuable information about the best 
vegetables and flowers. 


Write for a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 


today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 





Hardy Northern 
Grown Ornamentals 


Properly packed for shipment 


Ornamental Stock in Michigan. 








Special prices to park and 
cemetery superintendents and 
other buyers for municipal 
planting. Send your list for 
quotations. Write for our cata- 


Framingham Nurseries 
Ornamental trees, shrubs and 


BBRORQNDIORDIDIOI DROVQROI DI ROAD OB 


arrive in condition and 

grow better. We are growers 

of the largest assortment of 
rd 


log. 
PONTIAC NURSERIES evergreens for street and park 
25 Parsons Street, planting. 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
FRAMINGHAM—MASS. 
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ROSEMAN 
TRACTOR MOWERS 


Will reduce your maintenance 
costs and build a better turf. 


\When Business methods are 
introduced into Golf Club 
management, ROSEMAN 
MOWERS go on the course. 


Ask for “Owners’ Opinions.” 
They tell why. 


Roseman Tractor Mower Co. 


Evanston, Hlinois 




















Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
and Hardy Perennials 


A complete stock. 
Quality unexcelled. 
Send for price list. 


HENRY KOHANKIE & SON 
Painesville, Ohio 


















CATALOGUE 


TREES — SHRUBS — ROSES 


That is Good 
ardy.’’ 


For Parks, Cemeteries and 
Private Estates. 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


“‘Everythin 
and 
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If You Use Blue Prints 
This Book will 
Show You how to 
cut their costs 50°: 






Whether 

many or few blue 
prints AE » ~ 
Blue Printing Ma 


chine wil mprove 


the quality of the 
prints and reduce the 
time ind labor of 
producing t h ¢ I 
kven i perated 
Blue Print Paper only 


Blue Printing 
Machinery 


an hour a da 
it will prove ot 

Drafting Room value 
Furniture and 






Supplies 


Engineers’ and 


Surveyors’ Field 4 
and Office Z * é 
: ' Clip Along 
Supplies ‘ 
y the Line. 


7S 
7 TheC. F. Pease Co. 
/ 834.N. Franklin St., 
P Chicago, Il. 
4 


And receive a copy of this 


74 64 page booklet on Blue Print 
on ing Machinery and Accessories 
without cost or obligation 
4 Name 
4 
Z Firm 


” Address 
* 
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CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
LANDS' -APE ARCHITECTS =. Ee 


ADVICE Iv 
A REAL 
ECONOMY 


——— = — — 
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The consultants whose cards appear om the following pages are listed below by States. 
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Robert L. Botten, Birmingham, Ala. Delos F. Wilcox, Grand ids, Mich. James F. Sanbo'n & C. L. Bogert, - Y.C. 
Franklin Riederma, Florence, Ariz. E. T. Archer & Company, | City, Mo. Henry W. Taylor, New beat 

J. Rowland Bibbins, Washington, D. C. Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo. Technical Advisory Corp., N 

Black, McKenney & Stewart, Washington, D.C. Burns & ee Kansas City, Mo. Universal Audit Co Company, New Yor, N.Y 
Lyuch Bros., New Haven, Conn. C. E. Sg , Kansas City, Mo. Thomas H. Wises, ew York, 

George Burnap, Washington, D. C. Arthur L. Mullegren ne City, Mo. Brooks & Dean, Poughkeepsie, N 

P. H. Norcross, Atlanta, Ga. C. E. Smith & Co., oa Louis, Mo. Hopkins & Field, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ernest Whitchard, Dawson, Ga. Conard & Busby, Burlington, N. J. James M. Caird, Troy, N. Y. 

William H. Allen, Chicago, Il. . E. G. Straetz, Elizabeth, N. J. E. 8. Draper, Charlotte, N. C. 

Alvord, Burdick & Howson, Chicago, Ill. Ethelbert E. Furlong, Newark, N. J. Gilbert C. White, Durham, N.C. 

American Park Builders, Chicago, Ill. F. A. Dunham, Plainfield, N. i. B. Ashburton Tripp, Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. H. Allen, Chicago, Ii. American Public Utilities Bur., oo York,N.Y. Geo. B. Gascoigne, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Louis 8. Cole, Chicago, Ill. Banks & Craig, New York, N. Y. R. Husselman, Cleveland, Obio. 

Jacob L. Crane, Jr., Chicago, Ill. The Beeler Organization, New : - a The Watson Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kelker Deleuw & Co., Chicago, lll. Thomas F. Bowe, New York, N. Jones & Carr Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Langford & Moreau, aa o, Ill. City Wastes Disposal Co., New Y ork, ee The Jennings-Lawrence Co., ‘Columbus, Ohio. 

Marr, Green & Com hicago, Ill. H. B. Cleveland, New York. Boulay-Harrison Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Maury & Gordon, C hy Til. Fuller & McC lintock, New York, N. Y. Froehlich & E Engineering Co., Toledo, 0. 

Pearse, Greeley & Hansen, Chicago, Ill. A. E. Hansen, New York, A R. H. Randall & Co., Toledo, 

Randolph-Perkins Co., Chicago, Ill. James C. Harding, New York, N. Y. Holway yy hee Tulsa, Okla. 

Edgar A. Rossiter Company, Chicago, Ill. Hazen & Whipple, New York, N. Y. Hill & Hill, Erie 

( *harles Brossman, Indianapolis, Ind. J. Wallace Higgins, New York, N. Y. aneih & Melon P Philadelphia, Pa. 

Currie Engineering Co., Webster City, Ia. Hill, Nicholas 5., New York, N. Y. Scofield Engineering Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, Boston, Mass George A. Johnson Co., New York, N. Y. J. N. Chester E: a. Pa. 

Metcalf & Eddy, ~~ Mass. Cornelius S. Loder & Associates, New York, N.Y. er Knowles, Prep tsburgh, Pa 

Weston & Sampson, Boston, Mass North Allison & Ettlinger, Staten Island, N.Y. F. B Leopold, ery Pa. 

Arthur H. Blanchard, = ioe, Mich. Clarence D. Pollock, New “> i> Be ined Engineering Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Chas. L. Pillsbury Co., Minnea a , Alexander Potter, New York, N. Y. Edwin Wortham, Richmond, Va. 

Gerald J. Wagner Grand Rapids, ich. Clyde Potts, New York, N. Y. Robert Cramer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SURVEYS SERVICE 
FRANCHISES AMERICAN PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU RATES 
CONTRACTS AN ASSOCIATION OF EXPERTS FOR SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 
ARBITRATION ACCOUNTING — ECONOMICS — ENGINEERING — LAW VALUATIONS 
TAXATION 60 MADISON AVENUE LABOR 
LEGISLATION NEW YORK ADMINISTRATION 
OWNERSHIP TRANSPORTATION LIGHT HEAT POWER WATER COMMUNICATION RESEARCH 








BLACK, McKENNEY & STEW ART 
Members American Society of Civil Engineers 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CHAS. A. McKENNEY Maj. Gen. W. M. BLACK, U. S. A. Retired JOHN STEWART 
MUNICIPAL, HIGHWAY, RIVER, HARBOR, PORT AND TERMINAL 
Examinations, Reports, Designs, Estimates, Organization and Administration 








W. B. Genaréd 7. 8. Busby 


CONARD & BUZBY 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 
Specialists en Water Works— 
Materials Inspections Designs 
Specifications Reports Tests 











NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
WATER SUPPLY—SEWAGE DISPOSAL—HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENTS 
Vv Ra D 
Reports, caouenoenone, ee Ly we esign, Construction, Operation, 
112 East 19th — New York City 
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ALBRIGHT & MEBUS 
Civil Engineers 

Town planning and municipal 

sewerage 3 sewage disposal. 


1502 Locust Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


J. ROWLAND BIBBINS 
Transpertation-Consultant 





TCHAS. BROSSMAN | 


Mem. Am. Soc. C. B., Mem. Am. Soc, ME 


onsulting Engineer 
Reperts Investigation Plana, Speci- 
fications, Water pee Sewerage 
and Lighting Plantse— 
ion of Oonstruction and 


—— Testimony. 
erchants Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Vl tee 

CONSULTING ENGINEER 

122 ~—_ —. 9 Ave. 
in Lecal Impreve- 


Assessment— 
ater Works and Pave- 


ments b 
Sewers, 
ments. 


City Planning, Man ent, Inves- 
tigations, ey rts, Cost 
Accounting for Econ cs. Water 
Works, ght and Power Plants, 
Sewage, Roads and Streets. 


FLORENCE, ARIZONA 











PARKS 


Old parks redesigned; New areas 
located and planned to benefit traf- 
fie, school and housing conditions. 


GEORGE BURNAP 
Washington, D. C. 








| Alvord, Burdick & Howson 
John W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Leuis R. Howson 


pon Power Generation 
CHICAGO HARTFORD BLDG. 


Kansas City, Mo. Mutual Bldg. 


BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sew Sewage Dispesal, Water 
Supply, Water Purification, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Power Plants, Valu- 
ations, Special nvestigations and 
Reports. 





Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co. 
McDonnell-Smi h-Baldwin-Lambert 
Consulting Engineers ° 


Waterworks, Sewerage, Lighting, 
Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


Kansas City, Mo., Interstate Bidg 
Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bidg 











American Park Bumpers 


Landscape Architects and 
City Planners 


Cemprehensive city planning. 
Zoning. Land Plotting. 


201 B. Ontario St, Ohicago, Tl. 


ARTHUR H. BLANCHARD | 


M. Am. Soc.0.B. M. 8B. Inst. Oan. 
Consulting Highway Engineer 
Investigations, Transpertation Sur- 


veys, Reports, cations, Esti- 
ma tigation Cases. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 





JAMES M. CAIRD 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CHEMIST and BACTERIOLOGIST 
Orrics anp LasoRaTorY 
92 FOURTH ST. TROY, N. Y. 


Water Analysis and Teste of Filter 
Plants 











E. T. ARCHER & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Steam & Hydraulic Power Plants, 


Water, Sewerage, Paving, . 
Appraisals, Testimony, Reports. 


609-10-11-12 New England Bildg., 
Kansas City, Missouri 


BOULAY-HARRISON CO. 
Civil Engineers 
TOLEDO 
912% Broadway 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 


Supply, Water Filtration 
avements, Reperts 


OHIO 





THE J. N. CHESTER ENGINEERS 


J.N. Chester D.E. Davis J.F.Laboon 
J.T.Campbell E.E. Bankson 
Water Works, Water Purification, 
Rate Investigations and Appraise- 
ments, Sewerage, Sewage D . 

of es, xpert 
Testimony. 


Union Bank Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











BANKS & CRAIG 


51 East 42nd 8t., New York Oity 
709 Telegraph Building 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Municipal, hydraulic and sanitary 
engineers. 

Design, operatien, valuatien. 


THOMAS F. BOWE 

P Consulting Engineer 
Designs Water, Sew 
Valuations Treatment of 
Inspections Bewage 
Reperts Industrial Plants 
110 William Street, 

New York Oity 


City-Wastes Disposal Co. 


. Sewerage 


Plan: and Supervision. _— 


New York, 45 Seventh Avenue 








THE BEELER ORGANIZATION 


Operating, Traction and Traffic 
Investigations. Routing Surveys. 
Valuations, Operation, Management. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 








BROOKS & DEAN 


8-10 Steuben St., Albany, NW. Y. 
234 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Specialists in Munici Taxation 
and Equalization for all purposes, 
Appraisals, Reports, Sewage and 
Sewage Disposal, Water Supply 
and Purification and Municipal 
Problems. 








H. BURDETT CLEVELAND 
Censutting Sanitary Engineer 
Associated with 
CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 

Sanitary Investigations and Reports 
2B J 

and Supervision, Water Supply, Water 

New York 38 Park 











HOUSE BUILDING 


F. B. LEOPOLD 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF 
MUNICIPAL FILTRATION PLANTS, GRAVITY FILTERS, PRESSURE 
FILTERS AND WATER SOFTENING PLANTS 


H PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 
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14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Studio: Glenview, Dlinois 


LOUIS 8S. COLE 


Landscape Architect and 
City Plan Consultant 


Zoning & Zoning Ordinances, Land 
Subdivisions, Park, Cemeteries. 


Ethelbert E. Furlong 


Holway Engineering Co. 


Sanitary Engineers 

6505 New Wright Bidg. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Water Dots oo Water Purification. 


Disposal. In- 
Design, Supervision. 














ROBERT CRAMER 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
MEMBER A.8.M.E. and A.S8.T.M 
SPECIALIZING IN POWER 
PLANTS AND Municrpat WaATeR 
PwuM™M PIN G, Power AND 
Sewace Disposar Work. 
1105 Vliet Street 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


The FROEHLICH & EMERY 
ENGINEERING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

ernie wr ee & Mechanical 

aluation rts, Plans, Speci- 
fications, pe 5 of Construc- 
tion. Generatin g Stations, Trans- 


mission Lines, Distribution Sys- 
tems, Street Lighting. 





HOPKINS & FIELD 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
cee Cutie Bits. oogtneten &. ¥. 

purification. 


} ad. aites dispowal Manic 
a Plans, pm man 
Chas. 0. Hopkins Arthur M. Field 

















JACOB L. CRANE, JR. | | Gascoigne, George B. “ comsuLEmva mxGnrEe \ 
Municipal Development Engineer Consulting Senitery Engineer a We osttrection of 
CITY AND TOWN PLANNING—ZONING , - senasil tems Appraisals, Eatina an 
Land Subdivieion Ho Water Supply end Rate In 
ll z Treatment of Industrial Wastes. — Electric, Gas 
om70a80 Cleveland, Leader-News Building CUYAHOGA BLOG GLEVELAND, 0. 
New York City 116 West 39th St. 


CURRIE ENGINEERING CO. 
Incorporated 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS 





A. E. HANSEN 


Hydraulic & Sanitary Engineer 
Design & Supervision of Construction 
Se Water 


CLARK E. JACOBY 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


River and Flood Control. Water 

















Development Recla- 
Webster City, lowa. Sewage Disposal sw Purification = ‘ar orainage,, Topoe Sur- 
mage a a 
SEWERS — WATER — PAVING Seepast Servienn te tienen KANSAS CITY» MISSOURI 
Member Amer. Society Landscape Architects James ta Harding, The 
E. S. DRAPER Consulting Engineer and Sanitary Expert. JENNINGS-LAWRENCE CO. 
Landscape Architect peal Sewerage an Sewace Dispose! In ‘ MUN: CIVIL ~>* 
and oi wot | Valuations Supervision of Water Wor ICIPAL NEERS 
g hey = 511-12 Hartman Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. New York City, 170 Broadway OHIO 
F. A. Dunham HAZEN & WHIPPLE | | GEORGE A. JOHNSON 


Municipai Engineering 
Roads. "Ale Surveys: Deqelopments 
Topography and Sebdivicion. 


109 Park Ave. Tel. 610 
PLAINFIELD. N. J. 





CONSULTING HYDRAULIC 
and SANITARY ENGINEERS 


WATER SUPPLY and SEWERAGE 


Allen Hazen Malcolm Pirnie 
Cc. M. Everett L. N. Babbitt 
26 W. 44th Street, New York 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Water Supply and Purification, 


Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 
Refuse Collection and Disposal. 





150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 











ELROD ENGINEERING COMPANY 

General and Consulting Engineers 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

LOS ANGELES, 704 Story Bullding 


pa pair Bae Pa 
. Inciperators, 
Paving Valuation. 





J. WALLACE HIGGINS 
Assoc. M. Am. Soe. C, E. 
CIVIL AND LANDSCAPE ENGINEER 


THE JONES & CARR CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Prospect-Fourth Bidg. Cleveland, Ohic 

















Fay, Spofford & Thorndike 
Consulting Engineers 


Investigations Reports Designs 

Engineering Supervision Valuations 

Port Developments Bridges 
Water and Sewerage Systems 


200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 








Municipal Sewerage, Parks. Specialists om Street Lighting 
Cectre eon Tet euuiaee wed Reports, Ay 
2 Vande Avene, WEW YORK | | Plane end Bratdestments of Rates. 
HILL set Vit. KELKER, DE LEUW & CO. 
ERI . . . 
SANITARY@ MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS Consulting Engineers 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANTS 
WATER FILTRATION PLANTS 
WATER AND SEWER SYSTEMS 








DESIGN- SUPERVISION-INSPECTION _| 
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111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Transportation -- aa 
Traffic 
for Ci a 
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MORRIS KNOWLES, INC. 
Engineers 


PITTSBURGH — CLEVELAND 


Municipal and Public Utility 


LANGFORD 7 MOREAU 


MAURY & GORDON 
ara Sar? 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Works Sew 
Power Plants Aporeiede 


Chicago, Ill, 1445 Monadnock Bik. 


gations. 





CHARLES L PILLSBURY CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 


a Plants, fue 
tee Paving, lih- 
mination, Appraisals, Rate Investi- 














Waters Works Wat: Powes 
Power Plants. 
vison. W Aroltration.. Hote 
Schedules 


112 N. Broad St., Phile., Pa. 


METCALF & EDDY 
14 Beacon &St., Boston, Mass. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


eee | Wohe. Works. Industrial 
Protection. 


=F ee 


Arthur L. Mullergren 
Consulting Engineer 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power 
and Water Pumping 
555 GATES BUILDING 
KANSAS CITy, MO 


CLARENCE D. POLLOCK 
Member Am. Soc. C. B. 
Consulting Engineer, 
meme Faia > pestene, 

Gensre! ieuriciyed Protiens 


Reports, Specifications, Supervision 
Park Row Bidg., New York City 

















HOSPITAL 
COUNSELORS 


Cornelius S. Loder and Associates 
Established 1906 
Hudson Terminal Bidg., 
30 Church St. New York 








P. H. NORCROSS 
M. AM.800.0. B. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Water Supply, Sewerage, 
Disposal, Hydro- 
Valuation Publie Utilities 
ATLANTA 


Alexander Potter, C.E. 


Hydraulics, Sanitation, Con- 
crete Structures Designed 
Executed. 


50 Church Street, New York 
(Hudson Terminal) Tel. Cortlandt 5501 











Clyde Potts 


30 OHUBROCH 8ST. KEW YORE 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer 
Sewerage d —— Dispesal 
Works, Siedieeaiten, ater be 


Filtration, Reports, Plans an 
Estimates. 








Alex. 8. Lynch John F. Lynch 
Members Am. Soc. of C. E. 
LYNCH BROTHERS 
Consulting Civil Engineers 
Designers and Builders of 
Swimming Pools 


Ray O°@ Wew Wewan, Cann 


North, Allison & Ettlinger 
tou 


Huet Building, Staten Island, 
New York. 








RANDOLPH - PERKINS CO. 
Engineers—Managers 

Ho , City Plannin Water 
Supply and Sewage posal 


L. EK. Sherman, Pres. 
1210 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicage 








MARR, GREEN & CO. 
Civil and Sanitary Engineers 


City Planners 


Suite 1002 Wrigley Building 
400 N. a Ave. 
Chicago, Ill 








Pearse, Greeley & Hansen 


Hydraulic & agg ce 
Reports, 

A nat Wren + gt 
age. Water P ater Supp, Sewer 
Treatment, Refuse one 
Chicago, Tll., 6 NW. Michigan Ave. 








J. F. Sanborn & C. L. Bogert 
Consalting Civil Engineers 
Reports Designs 


Water Supply Concrete Structure 
Sewerage Tunnels 


$0 Church St., New York, WN. Y. 











George W. Fuller 


New York, N. Y., 170 Broadway 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1000 Chestnut Street 
Toledo, Ohio, Summit-Cherry Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 600 Walnut St. 


FULLLER & McCLINTOCK 


James R. McClintock 


Engineers 


Water Supply and Water Purification. 
Investigations of Epidemics. 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. 
Garbage Collection and Disposal. 


os ane of 
Valuations of Public Utilities 


Industrial Wastes. 








PERINE & COMPANY 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


Municipal Audits — Accounting Investigations —- Systems 
We Especially Invite Correspondence with Municipal Heads 


EXPERIENCED AS ACCOUNTANTS SINCE 1898 


net Building 
Broadwa 
New York City 


Investment Bldg. 
15th and K. Sts. N. W. 
Washington, D. C 
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SCOFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
Philadelphia 
Consulting Engineers 


An organisation of thoreughly 
trained experts with a wide, suc 
cessful experience in—Public Ser- 
vice Properties, Refrigeration, In- 
dustrial and Textile Plants, Munic- 
ipal Improvements. 


ROBERT L. TOTTEN 
Member Am. Soc. 0. E. 
Consulting Engineer 


Paving, Waterworks, Sewers, 
Valuation of Public Utilities 


Brown Marx Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


ERNEST WHITCHARD 








C. E. SMITH & CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
2073 Railway Exch. Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 





B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Mem. — =" of Landscape 

I 
ndustrial Ne yp a ay 
Grounds 


Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gilbert C. White Co.,C.E. 
M. Am. Soc. 0. B. 
M. Am. Soc. M. B. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Durham, HN. O. 
~ cal a a Engi- 
neers. Waterworks, Power 
Plan 








PRACTICAL METHODS FOR 
TRAFFIC REMEDY 


A. G. STRAETZ 
Traffic Consultant 





GERALD J. WAGNER 
Consalting Electrical Engineer 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Consultant for —g _ 


THOS. H. WIGGIN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
50 Church Street, New York City 
Tel. Cortlandt 7785-7786 











Designs, Supervision, 

os Gas, Street a at Water , Sew 

i e, EvizaBeTH, N. J. Telephone Problems. age, Flood deta, Wn. 
Henry W. Taylor WESTON & SAMPSON AVE you scen the lists of 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 








valuable catalogs on 
pages 4 and 6? A careful study 





Water Supply = — Sewerage Hydraulic -— Public Health Engi- of these pages will be of help 
Hydraulic Developments. Engineering and Le ry In- to you in locating the ma- 
m : vestigations. | shi chinery, nn bi appa- 
» ee pervisien o on ratus you want. Cat $s you 
149 Broadway, N. Y. City a: re ogs y 
RB. H. Randall 





R. H. RANDALL & COMPANY 
Topographic and Geodetic Engineers 
622 Summit Street 


©. 8. Elicker 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS for city planning, sewer and water studies, drainage, irrigation, 
exploration and timber operations. 


GEODETIC SURVEYS including triangulation and precise leveling for cities and 
counties, river and harbor surveys, civil and private boundary lines. 











OVER HALF A CENTURY IN CHICAGO 
THE EDGAR A. ROSSITER CO. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


160 North La Salle St., Chicago 


Water supply, sewerage, and sewage disposal, drainage, farm and levee-pumping plants, 
electric light systems, pavements, track elevation, tunnels, mining.. 











TECHNICAL ADVISORY CORPORATION 


15 Park Row, 
Specialists in Municipal Engineering 


rehensive City Plans — Street 
tion — Grade-crossing Elimination. 


Zoning Plans — Com 
Systems — Traffic Reg 


Consulting Engineers 


New York 








Public Utilities for 
Public Service 


Service-at-Cost Pro 


posals 
Public Utility Valuation: 


DELOS F. WILCOX, 71.0. eae eee 
436 Crescent St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SPECIALIST IN ANALYSES 


Public Ownership Plans 
Problems of Public Policy 


Public Point of View 
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Saves Labor, Water, Hose, 
and Makes Better Lawns 





most rapid and economical lawn sprinkle1 


1—Reduces labor costs by one-half to two 
thirds. 

2—Cuts hose bills and hose investment in 
half. 

3—Economizes in water, through avoid 
ance of overlapping sprinklings. 

4—Sprinkles rectangles, thus making it 
possible to cover ALL the lawn without 





F T partial duplication of settings, as with 
ree ‘ rial circular sprinklers. There are no 
We will gladly ship a 10-foot neglected places, no spotty lawns, due 
machine for trial. Order to t h water in s ie places and 
one today. o too much water in some places anc 


not enough in others. 


MARCH AUTOMATIC SHOWERS, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 


The March Automatic Rain Maker is the 


made. It pays its cost from the mainte- 
nance budget, through these four economies: 








UNIVERSAL AUDIT COMPANY 
Accountants and Auditors—Industrial Engineers 
SINGER BUILDING (Hanover 8374) NEW YORK 


Specialists in Municipal Auditing, Accounting, 
Financing and Related Engineering Problems. 








Designers of Monumental Bridges 


WILBUR WATSON AND ASSOCIATES 


Engineers — Architects 
4614 Prospect Ave., 


15 Park Row, 
Cleveland, Ohio New York 
References and description of work accomplished will be sent on request. 








EDWIN WORTHAM, E. E. 


Consulting and Supervising Engineer 
The Design and Operation of Factories, Industrial Plants, Railways and Public Utilities; 
Valuations, Rate Cases, Traffic and Routing Surveys, Management and Operating 
Investigations, Super-Power Studies, City Planning and Franchises. 
RICHMOND Established Feb., 1913 VIRGINIA 
Street Railways—Gas—Light & Power—Water—Telephones—Busses 











the lists of valuable catalogs 


HAVE YOU oe BR CATALOGS 
SEEN of help to you in locating the YOU NEED 


machinery, materials or ap- 
paratus you want. 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


Within Reach of Your City 


OT Pike’s Peak, of course 

—but an ornamental street 
lighting system within reach 
of every city in the United 
States. You can make yours a 
city of smiling streets—pleas- 
ant by daly and safe by night. 


Good street lighting marks 


Westinghouse Electric 
George Cutter Works 
Sales Offices in 


oa 


the prosperous and progressive 
city of today. 


Consult our Illuminating En- 
gineering Bureau for informa- 
tion about promoting, finan- 
cing, planning and installing a 
modern street lighting system 
in your city. 


& Manufacturing Company 


South Bend, Ind 
Principal Cities of 


the United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tut Amertcan Crty—Thank you. 
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“That Vacant Lot— 
A Pleasure Spot.” 








Order That Equipment Now! 


Fine weather is just around the corner. Vacation days for 
the kiddies are almost here. 


Place your order now for that playground equipment you 
have had in mind. 


You can order Paradise Equipment with assurance of 
getting practical units that are strongly constructed to render 
the maximum length of service and the greatest degree of 
safety. 


Delivery will be prompt and the price will be right. 








If you haven’t the Paradise Catalog, write for it today. 
Also request a copy of our helpful booklet, “Paradise Play- 
grounds—How to Plan Them.” 


~ The F. B. Zieg Mfg. Co. 


150 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Fredericktown, Ohio. 
























































